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Industrialization Contingent Upon Return to Prewar Production and Trade Volume 


olitical Stability Prerequisite 


to Trade Expansion in Far East 


SIXTEENTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AND SECOND IN A SERIES OF 
TWO ARTICLES REVIEWING THE TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


MICHAEL LEE 


CHIEF, FAR EASTERN BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BURMA 


WIDESPREAD CIVIL WAR which began 
less than 3 months after the establish- 
ment of the Republic of the Union of 
Burma on January 4, 1948, has not only 
had a paralyzing effect on the foreign 
trade of the country but has imperiled 
the economic and financial stability of 
the nation. The civil disturbances have 
crippled the transportation system and 
retarded agricultural and mineral pro- 
duction, resulting in a serious decline in 
foreign trade. 

Another factor that has had an adverse 
bearing on Burma's foreign trade is the 
uncertainty in various industries result- 
ing from the socialization policy of the 
Burma Government. The nationaliza- 
tion of all agricultural land, one-third of 
the teak reserves, the principal inland 
shipping facilities, and the nationaliza- 
tion policy toward the mineral industries 
have not only contributed to the decline 
in volume of exports but have also dis- 
couraged private enterprises from re- 
habilitating their industrial holdings. 

The true picture of Burma’s trade is 
not reflected by the figures in table 1, 
which indicate a favorable balance for 
the fiscal year 1946-47 and for the first 
7 months of the 1947-48 fiscal year. 
This table, which is based on official 
Burmese statistics, includes only private 
trade and Government imports for spe- 
cial projects. Government imports of 
military supplies and of capital goods 
for use by the various nationalized agen- 
cies are not shown but are believed to be 
extensive as compared with private im- 
ports. Smuggling from both China and 
India is also of considerable magnitude. 
According to estimates made by the 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Limitation of space makes it impos- 
sible to present even briefly all aspects 
of the economic life of the individual 
countries in the Far East. Conse- 
quently, analyses of the countries are 
here confined by necessity to the eco- 
nomic aspects directly related to their 
foreign trade. In order to satisfy the 
interests of readers who wish a more 
comprehensive analysis, the Far Eastern 
Branch of the Office of International 
Trade has prepared studies of each of 
the countries of the area; these form part 
of the International Reference Service of 
the Department of Commerce. (Re- 
quests for International Reference Serv- 
ice publications should be addressed to 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or to the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce, where 
copies may be obtained at varying prices 
(5 cents up). 

To bring the reader the latest develop- 
ments in the foreign trade of the area, 
there are incorporated in this survey 
statistical data that were received after 
the writing of the first article—which 
fact explains the slight variance in sta- 
tistical tables. 











American Embassy, the unfavorable bal- 
ance of imports over exports amounted 
to 130,500,000 rupees in 1945-46 and to 
72,600,000 in 1946-47. It is believed that 
no improvement occurred in 1947-48." 
As in the prewar period, Burma’s trade 
has been conducted almost exclusively 
with the sterling area. India alone pur- 
chased about half of Burma’s exports in 
1937-38 and supplied about half Burma’s 
imports. In 1947-48 India’s position in 
Burma’s export trade declined somewhat 
when increased exports were made to 
United Kingdom, Malaya, and Ceylon. 
India’s position as a supplier of Burmese 
imports declined still more markedly in 
1947-48 when it furnished only about 
one-fourth of Burma’s imports. The 
position of the United Kingdom in 
Burma’s import trade, on the other hand, 
has improved since the war. United 


1 The legal rate of exchange is 3.3 rupees 
US$1 


States trade with Burma continued to 
be of relatively minor importance, partly 
because of Burma’s membership in the 
sterling area and dependence upon the 
allocation of dollars from the United 
Kingdom. 


TABLE 1.—Burma: Exports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries, Fiscal 
Years 1937-38, 1945-47, and October 
1947—-Apr. 30, 1948 


a 


[In thousands of U, S. dollars] 


Exports ! 

Country | CEA Bien Eiewsa 

1937 1945- | 1946- | 1947- 

38 3 464 | 474 48 5 
Total 188, 480) 20,459) 140,149) 118, 414 
United States 392 882) 213 152 
United Kingdom 26, 905 1, 763 9,910; 13,042 
India 94,480) 13,832) 61,288) 49,097 
Malaya 13,539} 3,587) 18,544) 22,010 
Ceylon 11, 168 n.a.| 17,845) 18, 544 
Iran 12 Nn. a. n. a} n. a, 
Other | 41,984 395; 32,349) 15, 569 


Imports 2 


Country 
1937- | 1945- | 1946- | 1947- 
38 3 46 4 474 | 485 
Total 88,999) 23,213) 104, 106) 106, 775 
United States 3, 861) 750 4, 238 4, 419 
United Kingdom__._| 17,908} 3,931) 34,829) 51, 218 
India 43,748; 13,823) 37,717) 26,005 
Malaya |} 2,209 520 5,045) 3,138 
Ceylon : 273} 34 175 159 
Iran 1,730} 3,435) 5,958) 3/806 
Other 19, 180 720; 16,144) 18,030 
Balance of trade (export +; im- 
port —) 
Country SNE Reais “ia Waite 
1937 1945- 1946- 1947- 
383 46 4 48 4 48 5 


Total +99, 481) —2, 754| +36, 043|/+11, 639 
| - ——_—_ 


— 3, 469 +132) —4,025| —4, 267 
| +8, 997) —2, 168|—24, 919) —38, 176 


United States 
United Kingdom 


India... +50, 732) +-9| +23, 571|+-23, 092 
Malaya.. +11, 240) +3, 067|+-13, 499|+-18, 872 


Ceylon +10, 895) — 34) +17, 670|+-18, 385 
Iran_-. —1,718| —3, 435) —5, 958) —3, 806 
Other +22, 804} 


—325\ +16, 205) —2, 461 


1 1945-48 private and project trade only 
2 1945-48 private trade only. 

} Apr. 1, 1987-Mar. 31, 1938. 

4 Oct. 1-Sept. 30. 

§ Oct. 1, 1947-Apr. 30, 1948 only. 

n. a.= Not available. 


Source: Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade 
and Navigation of Burma, 1937-38; Government of the 
Union of Burma, Ministry of Commerce and Supply, 
1945-46, 1947-48 











TaBLe 2.—Burma: Exports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Commodity 
Groups, 1937 and 1946-48 

[Value in thousands of U. 8S. dollars] 
Commodity group 1937! |19462) 1947 1948 
Potal exports 4 188, 480 20, 459 140, 149 118, 414 

Food products, beverages_| 82, 647/16, 823 116,816 91, 550 

Textiles 3, 552 10° 1,898 5,696 

Wood 14,614 374 12,900 15, 389 

Base metals and manu 
factures 23, 632 592) 4,411) 3,096 

Rubber 2, 587; 2,107) 1,096) 1,193 

Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts 674 57} 2,112 197 

All other 560, 774 49] 916 993 

Total imports 4 88, 999 23, 213 104, 106 106, 775 

Food products, beverages.) 15,417, 2,330) 12,184) 10, 369 

Textiles and clothing 28,867, 5,175) 27,719) 31,018 

Base metals and manu- 
factures ; 9,327 1,910 8,650) 12,863 

Machinery and apparatus | 6,897 1,396) 6,109) 9,224 

Vehicles 2,810 740, 5, 543) 12, 565 

Tobacco 3,304 1,312) 5,687, 1,666 

Petroleum products, in- 

cluding coal 5, 234 4,841) 9,523) 7,776 

All other 17,143) 5, 509) 28,691 21, 294 


! April 1937-March 1938 

2 October-Septem ber 

8’ October 1947-April 1948 

4 Private trade only, October 1945-April 1948 

5 Includes 49,829 thousand dollars of petroleum and 
products (26.4 percent) exported in 1937-38. No exports 
in the postwar period 

Source: Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade 
and Shipping of Burma 1937-38; Government of the Union 
of Burma, Ministry of Commerce and Supply, 1945-48 


Burma’s postwar export trade is based 
preponderantly upon the rice industry 
which, before the war, provided exports 
averaging 3,000,000 long tons annually 
and accounted for 40 to 50 percent of 
the total value of exports. Postwar rice 


exports have comprised approximately 
80 percent of the total value of exports. 
Production has mot recovered, and ex- 
ports for the calendar year 1948 were 
somewhat less than 1,280,000 long tons 
Teak exports during the cal- 


(table 2). 


endar year 1948 were estimated at more 


than 80,000 cubic tons in comparison 
with 225,000 cubic tons in 1940. Min- 
erals and ores which formerly provided 
about 12 percent of the value of exports 
furnished only 3 percent in 1948. Pe- 
troleum products which once represented 
about 25 percent of the value of exports 
are now an important import. 

Since the end of the war, the most 
important imports of consumer goods by 
value have been cotton textiles, petro- 
leum products, machinery, iron and 
steel, animal and vegetable oils, motor 


vehicles, other manufactured articles 
including dyes, chemicals, tobacco, pa- 
per, Medicines and pharmaceuticals. 


Consumer items from the United States 
were negligible compared with total im- 
ports and consisted largely of petroleum 
products, medicines and pharmaceuti- 
cals, condensed and powdered milk, soap, 


refrigerators, hardware, tools, rubber 
tires and tubes. 
No improvement in Burma’s foreign 


trade situation may be expected as long 
as internal hostilities continue, hinder- 
ing the production and export of rice 
and necessitating huge expenditures for 
military equipment. 


CHINA 


UPON THE TERMINATION of the Pa- 
cific war, China reestablished 
eignty over its territories occupied by 
Japan since 1931, was given administra- 
tive responsibility for the rich island 
of Formosa, and partially reestablished 
control of South Manchurian leased ter- 
ritories. As a reward for the country’s 
contribution to the victory over Japan, 


sover- 





Burma’s most vital industry is rice. 


the Western European countries and the 
United States renounced their extra- 
territorial rights and special privileges 
in China. In addition to the politica] 
and geographic gains, and 
U. S. S. R. withdrawal of 
equipment in Manchuria, 
quired from Japan 
assets, such as 
tural and other 


despite 
industrial 
China ac- 
valuable economic 
well-developed agricul. 
natural resources, var- 


ious heavy and light industrial instal- 
lations, mining, lumber, and chemical 
industries and a modern network of 


transportation and communication. 
China emerged from the war with an 

accumulated total of foreign exchange 

of some _ $900,000,000. In _ addition, 


grants and credits extended to China 
during the postwar period (from July 
1945 through September 30, 1948) by 


the United States and Canada totaled 
$2,000,000,000. 


TABLE 3.—China: E.wports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries, 1937 
Groups, 19387 and 1946-48 

In thousands of I 
I 
{ 
4 4} 48 
243, ¢ 148, 02 il 

United Sta SI) 4s, 4 17,690 43, 406 

Hong Kor . 4 1) GO), FO O46 

United kK 2 ) 7,201 18,494 10, 754 

Japa 1 ‘ SS 

Ind 148 s 6, 497 

(derr SAN Fi) 

O . ) 17.910 

| 
{ 
i 4 1948 
) $71. 470/211. 028 

| BAS j O14 

Hong |} ’ 701 

| i AS 

| y a 

i ' ; * Zz , U0) 

12,8 1.8 5 
0 ‘ & TOR 
iB 
) 10 M8 
| " i 1 617 
{ t 1 { 41% 
Ht Kor 1] s 0, 205 
i | »] ‘ 4409 
1, 634 7 179 
! i ” 5Q3 
x s { 07 

‘) + U7] s1 »~ 0, 78 
Excludes UNRRA ECA 1s 
SouRCE: Chi eM e ( 


If it had not been for the outbreak of 
civil war, which plagued the economic 
and political life of the country, China 
was destined after the war to take over 
the political and commercial leadership 
of the Far East As a result of continu- 
ous civil strife, one finds instead a com- 
plete disintegration of the economic life 


Canada's contribution amounted to 


$62,800,000 
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of the country. Industrial production 
was almost paralyzed by disruption of 
transportation and lack of raw mate- 
rials, hyper-inflation of currency due to 
fiat note issue, and exhaustion of for- 
eign exchange. All these factors in ag- 
gregate had a damaging effect upon the 
foreign trade of the country. 


TABLE 4 China: Hhaports, Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 1937 and 
1946 ys 


[\ 1 in thousands of t S. dollar 
1937 1046 
( 
— - J - 
| I 13. OF 148, G22 
Cotton J vd 
1,000 Ib 11, 039 2, 339 638 1, 025 
Wood (tur l do 227,027) 26, 329/77, 743) 22, 253 
Br ke 10 8,917) 8, 182)10, 492) 23, SHY 
Cotton yar do 8, 35S 1, 420 13 s12 
Eggs, fresh, dried, moist, 
ete 1,000 Ib. 174, 581) 15,477) 1, 909 651 
Sugar do s 5 1,026 ISS 
Pigs, livin thousand 105 1,424 74 1,416 
Tea 1,000 Ib 89, 633; 9, 022)15, 211 4, 82s 
Wolfram (tungsten) ore 
1,000 Ib 415 11,944 10,875 2,185 
Silk, raw do 9,187) 13,441) 1,881) 13, 320 
Silk I ludin 
urtificial 1.000 It 2 A519 , SG fis 4773 
I in t Zs sc 11,639 130 1850 
Wool iw lo " (1 6.886 | OSS 24? 
Groundnut oil lo V1, 439 O79 2 4 444 
Cre t h work ider 
} j except silk 6.0 19] 
All ott 120.7 68. 37 
1947 1048 
( 
— - > - 
Pot I 20, 5b4 170, 411 
Cotton piece good 
1,000 Ib 20, 233) 19,869 57,375) 30, 427 
Wood (tung) oil do 177,553 40, 740 167, 754 18, 652 
Bristle do 9, 778; 21,424) 10,125 16, 677 
Cotton yarn 1 7,681) 8,336) 42,249 = 15, 29 
Eggs, fresh, driv 
moist, ete 1,000 Ib 22, 432 ! 69, 72 &, 109 
Sugar kt 1S, SSH 41170, 849 fi, 2st 
Pigs, livir thousand 477; 9, 582 (2 5, O10 
Tea 1,000 Tb 4, 251 8,121) 38, 584 4, 18] 
Wolfram (tungsten) ore 
1,000 Ib 14, 407 4,341! 28, 779 4, 30S 
Silk iw do 1.151 si wie 026) 
Silk piece good nelud 
ng artificial 1,000 Ib 1, 104 7, 487 274 4 
rin ingots and slab 
1,000 It 4 O72 2 & 24 2, 480 
Wool, raw lo 1 830 1. 28° G 444 1, 330 
(sroundnut | lo uy 4,792 14! 
Cro kK 1 
nbr j excen 
} 
Ik 1, 27 1, SSP 
All oth OO, 3bt 0), 750 
( I Import Board: pts from surrender 
of hay ) { rom export reported iS 240-000 000 
I ~ 
SOURCE: Cl ese Maritime Custon returt 


Civil war and its related phenomena 
have made statistical measures of 
China’s postwar trade meaningless. 
An analysis is extremely difficult because 
of the following factors: (1) the postwar 
change in the geographic area of the 
country; (2) the postwar trade figures, 
relating only to the Government-con- 
trolled territories; (3) the development 
of an even larger scale of smuggling 
than is traditionally common in China; 
and (4) the variance between data on 
China’s foreign trade as computed by 
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Native “pasar” (market) in Sumatra, Indonesia. 


the Chinese Maritime Customs, by the 
Export-Import Board, and by American 
sources. 

Within these limitations and on the 
basis of official Chinese statistics, the 
value of the foreign trade of China in- 
creased 36 percent in 1946 and 34 per- 
cent in 1947 over 1937, while in 1948 it 
showed a significant drop and was only 
73 percent of that of 1937. The radical 
curtailment of trade during 1948 reflects 
a drop of 26 percent in exports and 55 
percent in imports from that of 1947. 
The decline of exports was due to the 
disruption of production due to the civil 
war, while the decrease of imports was 
accounted for by the depletion of foreign 
exchange. A comparison of the post- 
war external trade of China with that of 
1937 is given in table 3. 

Prior to the war the visible trade of 
China was characterized by an adverse 
balance, the deficit of which was made 
up through in-payments of the so-called 
“invisible” items including missionary 
and other philanthropic payments, re- 
mittances from oversea Chinese na- 
tionals, tourist and foreign-government 
expenditures, and by foreign loans and 
capital inflow. 

Because of the enormous demand for 
capital and consumer goods in the im- 
mediate postwar years, China’s adverse 
balance of trade reached $412,000,000 in 
1946, $241,000,000 in 1947, and $41,000,- 
000 in 1948, compared with $36,000,000 
in 1937... While a small part of these 
huge deficits has been met through cur- 
rent receipts, the major portion was 


Imports do not include UNRRA and ECA 
shipments 


financed with accumulated balances and 
funds provided by the United States. 

As compared with the prewar period, 
the geographic distribution of China’s 
foreign trade during the postwar years 
has undergone considerable changes. 
The United States not only retained its 
prewar leadership in the total trade of 
the country, but substantially increased 
its share over 1937. Both Japan and 
Germany, which had long been two of 
the leading five participants in the ex- 
ternal trade of China, have been prac- 
tically eliminated from the field since 
the end of the war. Trade between Eu- 
ropean countries and China has been 
greatly reduced as compared with the 
prewar period. 

China’s trade with the United States 
(excluding aid goods) in 1946 increased 
172 percent and 140 percent in 1947, 
over 1937, and while in 1948 it remained 
13 percent above 1937, had decreased 
significantly with respect to 1947. The 
value of exports to the United States has 
declined from $68,000,000 in 1937 to $48,- 
000,000 annually in 1946 and 1947 and 
$44,000,000 in 1948, reflecting the de- 
terioration of export industries. Im- 
ports, on the other hand, greatly in- 
creased from $55,000,000 in 1937 to 
$286,000,000, $247,000,000, and $96,000.- 
000 in 1946, 1947, and 1948, respectively. 

China exports a large variety of raw 
materials, vegetable and mineral prod- 
ucts, as Well as some manufactured goods. 
In the postwar period, except for cot- 
ton piece goods, tung oil, and bristles, 
none of the individual exportable com- 
modities stood out well above the others, 
and the relative importance of most of 
them fluctuated a great deal (table 4). 
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Of the modern manufacturing industries undertaken in the Far East, textiles are 
naturally outstanding. 


China’s postwar principal imports con- 
sisted of foodstuffs, raw cotton, petroleum 
products, motor vehicles, iron and steel 
products, machinery, tobacco, paper and 
woodpulp, chemicals, dyestuffs, pharma- 
ceuticals, and textiles (table 5). 


TABLE 5.—China: Imports, Total and by 
Principal Commodity Groups, 1937 and 
1946-48 


Value in thousands of U. S. dollars 
Commodity group 1937 1946 1947 1948 


Total imports 279, 623 | 560,570 ! 471,479 | 211,028 
Textiles and manufac- 
tures 
Cotton, raw 4,679 146, 243 70, 659 2%, 487 
Other__. 26,699! 53, 230 aR TA 15 ) 
Petroleum and prod- 
ucts ; 1,445, 55,454 63,546) 31, 180 
Chemicals and phar 
maceuticals 17, 954 4.691 28,149 13, 316 
Food products 31,591 36,50 6,406 46, 189 
Metals and ores 38,541; 27,025 35,300) 20,798 
Machinery and tools 19,026 15, 04 3,718 23,011 
Vehicles and vessels 12, 328 33, SOE 20, 320 6, 166 
Books, maps, paper 
and wood pulp 19, 11¢ 2,823; 29,427; 1 7 
Dyes, pigments, paint 
and varnishes__- 10,852) 21,59. 25, 12¢ 444 
All other 67,392 104,483 90, 062 4, 727 


1 Excludes UNRRA and ECA imports 


Source: Chinese Marit 


ime Customs returns 


China’s continued heavy excess of im- 
ports over exports and the critical polit- 
ical and economic situation coupled with 
the rapid depreciation of currency neces- 
sitated the tightening of both foreign- 
exchange and trade controls. Under the 
latest revised trade regulation, the for- 
eign trade of the country is under Gov- 
ernment control, and exports as well as 
imports are subject to rigid licensing and 
exchange supervision. 


6 


Were it not for the important political 
factors, there is little reason to doubt 
that the normal pattern of commercial 
imports into China would be reestablished 
once a relative degree of peace and sta- 
bility were achieved. It is not practicable 
to attempt to predict at this time the ex- 
tent of the possible trade relations that 
will be conducted between China and the 
western trading nations should the gov- 
ernment of that country be taken over 
completely by the Communists. It is 
worthy of note, however, that a great 
many of the goods essential to the re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of war- 
ravaged China can be obtained only from 
the West. 


FRENCH INDOCHINA 


THE FAILURE of the French and Viet 
Nam authorities to reach political and 
economic agreement in the last 34 years 
resulted in continued guerilla warfare 
which has retarded the economic recov- 
ery and foreign trade of the country 
Although the total merchandise trade 
of Indochina in 1947 and 1948 greatly 
exceeded in value the prewar level, 
amounting to $205,000,000 in 1947 and 
$281,000,000 in 1948, as compared with 
$168,000,000 in 1937, in volume the trade 
of the country was substantially below 
the prewar tonnage (table 6). The over- 
all increase in the total value of trade 
reflected price rises and heavy volume 
of imports of consumer and capital goods 
Imports of $138,000,000 in 1947 were 
more than double 1937 imports of $63,- 
000,000, and 1948 imports of $187,000,000 


nearly tripled those of 1937. Exports, on 
the other hand, were considerably be. 
low prewar exports and in 1947 and 1948 
were valued at $67,000,000 and $93.- 
000,000, respectively, as compared with 
$105,000,000 in 1937. The slow rate of 
recovery of exports reflects the politica] 
disturbance which has arrested the re. 
covery of export industries. 

TABLE 6.—French Indochina: Exports and 


Imports, Total and by Principal Coun- 
tries, 1937 and 1946-48 


[Value in thousands of U. 8, dollars 


Exports 
Country - 
1937 1446) «1947 | 1948 
rotal 105, 061 98, 701 66, 561 93, 173 
United States 7, 204 28, 858) 5, 284) 2149 
France 48, 421 50, 382 30, 758 40, 682 
French Colonies 6,174) 3,183) 3, 953) 16, 460 
Hong Kong 11, 938) 6, 436) 12, 055/10, 667 
Singapore 7, 932) 4,511) 7,801! 8, 981 
China 5,665 3,486) 1,563) 1, 066 
All other 17,637) 1,845) 5, 147/12, 275 
Import 
Countr 
WT (1946 147 1048 
l i 276 44 ) 1.48, 205 187, 466 
In di State iT 4 tut H. Tie 23, 718 
France S40 16, 5A 7,045 11 24 
Fre h ¢ yraie 2,192) 1,0 4,15 (28 
Hong Kong i» 4,412 tan 1, 042 
Singapor 2,354 2ti2 22 42 
Cc} i 1, ¢ 1,219 7,14 SW 
All . 2 i os m ” » 
Bala rad 
port 

{ 
} +} +h 
l } 1 ; i 4, 2u 
~ ~ } 9 132 2 ri 
Frar 1, 5s i, j s 76, 342 
French ¢ m2 2 ‘ 452 
H r Kor j 2,024 14 +, #12 

gapore - 4, 24 sa 

Chir ~ t 7 
\ } », 242 3, In 


Traditionally, the balance of merchan- 
dise trade of Indochina has been favor- 
able. In 1947 and 1848, Indochina ex- 
perienced a sharp reverse in the bal- 
ance-of-trade picture from the prewar 
favorable to an adverse one, which in 


1947 amounted to $72,000,000 and in 
1948 to $94,000,000 This deficit has 
been made up by France under the 


over-all plan for the French Union 
Since the war some changes have oc- 
curred in the geographic pattern of In- 
dochina’s foreign trade. While France 
and the French Union their 
leadership in the merchandise 
trade of the country, the United States 


retained 
prewar 


became the second major source of con- 
sumer and industrial goods. With the 
exception of Hong Kong, whose role 
greatly declined in 1948, the relative po- 
sition of other prewar traditional mar- 
kets and sources of supply has changed 
little 
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In consequence of the French control 
of Indochina’s foreign trade, France is 
not only a principal supplier of goods to 
the area, but is also its main export out- 
let. In 1948 more than 61 percent of 
the flow of Indochina’s exports went to 
France and the French Union, compared 
with 52 percent in 1937. During the 
same year the value of goods imported 
from France and the Union accounted 
for more than 65 percent as against 57 
percent in 1937. 

Indochina’s trade with the United 
States in 1947 and 1948, while it re- 
mained considerably higher than in 1937, 
had fallen seriously with respect to 1946. 
The value of exports has declined from 
$29,000,000 in 1946 to $5,000,000 and $2,- 
000,000 during 1947 and 1948, respec- 
tively, reflecting the curtailment of rub- 
ber shipments, while imports have in- 
creased from $10,000,000 to $27,000,000 
and $24,000,000 in the same period. The 
principal postwar imports from the 
United States consisted of textile manu- 
factures and fibers, machinery, motor 
vehicles, metals and metal products, and 
foodstuffs. 


TaBLE 7.—French Indochina: Exports, 
Total and by Principal Commodities, 
1937 and 1946-48 


Value in thousands of U. S. dollars! 
1937 1046 
> > 
( { : = 
x Se = 3 
Potal export 105, O61 ®. 701 
Rubber ' 1S. 856 136, 979 64, 760 
Hides, raw do Wis R89 «1 BRT) 1.29] 
Rice and ‘ 
tive 1.520.351 43,573 109,379.12, 605 
Maize (corr lo 63,379 18,429) 8,774 409 
‘) uke lo , HOY x7 ws 5 
Pir | 2, 285 1 ri 15) Hud 
Pep d aD 14] 5910 8.3] 
qtr ; 10 4 
‘ 1048 
{ 
a - = - 
8.17 
Rubber Metric 1 fi. Be 42. O06 24. 572 
Hides, r { 118 1.103 1.207 
Rice 137 232, 905 911 
M ON 7 i). TS4 RR7 
On Os t 33. 120 ‘7 
ri 1 s oO 129 
Pe 1 4 1,402) 2,651 
Ort g 


SOURCE: Statistique de l'Indoc! 


The leading exports since the end of 
the war consisted chiefly of rubber, ship- 
ments of which totaled about 42,000 
tons in 1948 (table 7). This compares 
favorably with prewar exports but is 
less than half of present production. Al- 
though exports of rice in 1948 reached 
232,000 tons, this quantity represents 
only a fraction of the prewar annual 
average of 1,500,000 tons. With the de- 
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Drilling an oil well in the East Indies. 


cline in exports of rice and other cereals, 
certain other products such as hides and 
skins, soybeans and other beans, pepper, 
and kapok have assumed a higher rela- 
tive importance. The postwar imports 
consist chiefly of consumer and capital 
goods and foodstuffs (table 8). 


TABLE 8.—F rench Indochina: Imports, To- 
tal and by Principal Commodity Groups, 
1937 and 1946-48 

{Value in thousands of U.S. dollars] 


Commodity group 1937 1946 1947 1948 


lotal imports 63, 276 44, 310 138, 295 187, 466 


Foodstuffs, including bev- 


erages 8, 807) 6,721) 31,012) 30, 289 
Textiles and manufactures_ 20, 763 16,807 43,310) 46,003 
Chemicals and products 4,198 3,689) 11,807) 16,140 
Machinery 2, 905 860 7,480 15, 936 
Vehicles 2,705 2,878) 13,054, 18, 965 
Petroleum and products 3, 469) 3,221| 2,600) 4, 521 
Metals 5. 578) 1, 861 2, 149 4, 330 
Papers and products 2 640) 2.090 4,454 12,028 
Other 12, 201; 6, 183) 22, 429) 39, 256 

SOURCE: Statistique de |’ Indochine, 


Because of a shortage of many goods 
essential to the rehabilitation of Indo- 
china and the scarcity of foreign ex- 
change, foreign trade had to be placed 
under government exchange and import- 
licensing control. Imports into Indo- 
china are made up according to a plan 
of importation, as part of the over-all 
supply plan for Indochina. This plan is 
usually prepared for the ensuing 6 
months’ period, and no import license is 
issued for goods not included in the plan. 
Foreign exchange is granted for imports 
from non-French areas only when the 
goods cannot be procured from French 
sources or when the procurement would 
involve too long a delay. 

The outlook for the future trade of 
Indochina depends upon the swift solu- 


tion of the country’s political problem. 
While very few imports will be required 
for the reestablishment of agricultural 
production, reconstruction of transpor- 
tation facilities and rehabilitation of 
mines, on the other hand, will require a 
tremendous volume of capital equipment. 
In addition, various projects for the de- 
velopment of the resources of the country 
are being considered, particularly ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. Imple- 
mentation of these plans undoubtedly 
will be reflected in a higher volume of 
future trade. 


HONG KONG 


DURING THE PAST 3 years Hong Kong 
has experienced a phenomenal trade 
boom, although the colony produces little 
within its own borders and only 10 to 
15 percent of the goods entering the 
colony remains for local use. The post- 
war prosperity of the area is primarily 
due to the entrep6t character of its trade. 

Exports and imports in 1948 were a 
record for all time (table 9). Exports 
during 1946 were 34.5 percent larger than 
in 1937; exports in 1947 were 58.9 percent 
larger than those of 1946; while 1948 
showed an increase of 30.1 percent over 
the preceding year. Imports showed 
similar increases: Those of 1946 were 


TABLE 9.—Hong Kong: Exports and Im- 
ports, Total and by Principal Countries, 
1937 and 1946-48 

{In thousands of U. 8. dollars] 
Exports 
Country oe j eae 
1937 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


Total 143, 421)192, 844/306, 490/398, 653 
United States 12, 622) 21, 082) 38, 225) 38, 399 
China 58, 434) 75, 922) 66,789) 70,645 
Malays.. 12, 690) 41, 250| 55, 694) 53, 261 
Siam... 4,350) 11, 582) 21, 801} 35, 301 
Macao 5, 247| 8,453) 17,850) 34, 357 
United Kingdom z 6,406! 4,178) 9,624) 18,914 


Other 43, 672) 30,377) 96, 507/147, 776 


Imports 
Country ene cman 1 a 


1937 1946 1947 1948 


Total ; 189, 377 235, 119 390, 389 523, 280 
United States F 15, 890; 30,115) 75, 230) 97, 593 
China * .| 64,854) 82,417) 94, 751/108, 458 
Malaya.. 3,551) 18, 227) 27,482) 23, 826 
Siam , 6,952, 7,402) 15,088) 24, 236 
Macao = 3, 390! 19,785) 20,719) 22, 439 
United Kingdom 14, 342, 11,064 41,421) 75, 796 
Other 80,398 66, 109 115, 698,170, 932 


Balance of trade (export+; im- 


port 
Country aa 
1937 1946 1947 1948 
Total_. 45, 956) —42, 275 —83, 899 —124,627 
United States —3, 268, —9, 033 —37, 005) —59, 194 
China “ -| —6, 420) —6, 495) —27, 962) —37, 813 
Malaya. +9, 139 +23, 023 +-28, 212) +29, 435 
Siam _- —2, 602, +4,180 +6, 713 +11, 065 
Macao +1, 857'—11, 332) —2, 869)+11, 918 
United Kingdom —7, 936 —6, 886 —31, 797) —56, 882 
Other... 36, 726) —35, 732, —19, 191 —23, 156 


Source: Hong Kong Trade and Shipping 1937; Hong 
Kong Government Gazette 1946-48 








24.2 percent larger than in 1937; in 1947 
they were 66 percent greater than in 
1946; and 1948 showed an increase of 33 


percent over 1947. The chief factors 
accounting for this increase in foreign 
trade have been (1) a minimum of im- 
port and export restrictions, and (2) a 
legal open market for the purchase and 
sale of foreign currencies. 

Traditionally, Hong Kong had an ad- 
verse balance in its merchandise trade: 
the receipt from invisibles, such as ship- 
ping, insurance, banking, remittances, 
and other financial transactions more 
than amply made up the deficits. The 
same condition prevails in the postwar 
period. 

Since the end of the war Hong Kong’s 
foreign-trade pattern has shown some 
striking changes. Germany and Japan 
were formerly major sources of supply 
of manufactured goods, but with elimi- 
nation of these sources after the war, 
the United States position considerably 
strengthened. The United Kingdom has 
also been able to meet an increasing por- 
tion of the demands for industrial prod- 
ucts, supplying 4.7 percent of Hong 
Kong’s imports in 1946 and 10.6 percent 
and 14.5 percent in 1947 and in 1948, 
respectively. The Philippines has be- 
come a more important customer, its 
share of Hong Kong’s exports increasing 
from 2.8 percent in 1937 to 5.1 percent 
in 1947, and 8.6 percent in 1948. While 
Hong Kong’s imports from all of China 
have been cut nearly to half, its exports 
to that country have fallen even more 
sharply in the postwar period. What has 
been lost by Hong Kong in Southeast 
Asia in 1948 has been more than com- 
pensated for by the trade with Japan 
and Korea during that year. 

High prices of primary products from 
the Far East have prevailed in the United 
States, and this fact coupled with the 
desire for dollar exchange to pay for 
imports has stimulated the flow of goods 
to the United States. The United States 
share of Hong Kong’s imports increased 
from 8.4 percent in 1937 to 19.3 percent 
in 1947 and 18.7 percent in 1948. In the 
same periods the United States share in 
the export trade of the colony amounted 
to 8.8, 12.5, and 9.6 percent, respectively. 

Because of the entrepot nature of 
Hong Kong’s trade, there is a great simi- 
larity of the commodities entering into 
its import and its export trade. Among 
these are textile fibers and manufac- 
tures, foodstuffs, metals, chemicals and 
drugs, fats and oils, fuels and petroleum 
products, dyeing materials, paper, vehi- 
cles, fertilizers, and tobacco and its 
products (table 10). 

Under the new changes in import pro- 
cedure, licenses are not required, with 
certain exceptions, for commodities 
from the United States, the British Em- 
pire ‘except Canada and Newfound- 
land), British Mandated Territories, 





Iraq, Iceland, the Faroes, Siam, Burma, 
French Indochina, Indonesia, and the 
Republic of the Philippines. A special 
license is generally required, however, 
for imports of certain limited groups of 
foodstuffs, mineral products, and manu- 
factured goods. On the other hand, 
there is a prohibition of exports of cer- 
tain scarce commodities, except under 
license; and licenses are required for the 
export of some items sold outside the 
sterling area. 


TABLE 10.—Hong Kong: Exports and Im- 
ports, Total and by Principal Commodity 
Groups, 1937 and 1946 }8 


[Valu isofU.s lar 
Commodity group 1937 1G4t 1947 }U4s 
Total exports 143, 421 192, $44 306, 490 398, 643 

Textile fibers and manu- 

factures 20,318 37,154 50,859 113, 43 
Foodstuffs and provi 

sions 36,410 29,242 39,945 54, 489 
Metals 15, 20 2,137 21.879) 35.093 
Chemicals and drugs 7,237, 20,853 17,458 17,346 
Oils, fats, and fuels &, #84) 36,225, 68,434 47,770 
Dveing and=s tanning 

raterials ] r OSS 6,220 11 7 
Paper and paperware 3,205! 7,948, 9,817) 16,740 
Vehicles 42] Kl! 2571 6.079 
Fertilizers 241, Oe 2.408 5,190 
All other 12 45.600 SH. 890) GL. 866 

Total imports ISG, 377 235, 119 390, 389 523, 280 

Foodstuffs and pro 

sions 17,675 52,653. 60,630) 96, 455 
Textile fibers and manu 

factures 24,948 2S, (4 283 LOT, Yt 
Metals 22,%04 1 24° 28,77 38, 122 
Chemicals and drugs 9,849) 23.757 12, 08 0, OF 
Oils, fats and fuels 27,31 1.712 70,582 55, 932 
Paper and paperware j ‘ 11 17.568 25.399 
Tobacco 2,501| 6,378: 10,277) 12,965 
Dyeing and=s tanning 

materials 2, 50S 2 430 16. 728 7099 
Vehicles 1, 910 $53| 7,$75| 8,723 
All other $4,931 74,131 107, 540 129, 746 

Not strictly comparable with other years 

Source: Hong Kong Trade and Shipping, 1987; Hong 


Kong Government Gazette, 1946-48 sii 

Continuation of the present high level 
of trade depends to a great extent upon 
maintenance of the high level of world 
demand and Hong Kong’s ability to at- 
tract a large proportion of the trade 
of the western Pacific, coupled with po- 
litical stability in the adjacent areas of 
the Far East. 


INDONESIA 


ALTHOUGH Indonesia’s visible foreign 
trade in 1948 showed a vigorous recovery 
over that of the preceding year, amount- 
ing to $834,000,000, or 105 percent of that 
of 1937, the islands still have a long way 
to go before making their prewar contri- 
bution to world trade ‘(table 11). When 
adjusted for price changes, the total 
trade is still well below the 1937 volume. 
Official statistics, however, do not in- 
clude imports for the Red Cross and 
the Dutch armed forces, nor the trade 
of the Republican-controlled territory or 
smuggling. 

Indonesia's prewar trade balance was 
characteristically favorable, amounting 
to $254,000,000 in 1937. The shift from 





a favorable prewar balance to a postwar 
adverse one is evidenced by a trade 
deficit of $157,000,000 in 1947. Improve. 
ment in the 1948 position is indicated by 
a decrease in the foreign trade deficit to 
only $43,000,000 


TABLI 1] Indone sia? fi rports and Im- 
por ts, Total and hu Prine ipal Countries 
1937 and 1946-48 


In thousands of U. 8. dollar 
Ex 
 &" 

1937 194 1947 1948 
I " z s ’ 1 76S 36 157 
United Sta 17, S94 44 24,0457 69, 186 
Nether] j 14 52, 973 141, 305 
Malaya 907 3,81 7,314 66, 939 
United Kingdom 27,943 1, 009 3, 283-7, ORO 
Japan z 7 ! " 1.719 9, 62 
Other 162,339 1,798 20, 422 100, 085 

In 
Cc 

l ff 1947 1948 
Tota 70, 063 286, 483 438, 404 

Unite Sta {Ts M51 111, 796 KTR 
Nethe i rv ‘ 7, SOL &4, 509 
Malaya 2, 248 SY 18, 36S) 11, 448 
United kK 10 2, 657 46 745 
Japan S484 au 71, OG 
Ott Is 1 979 134, 883 

| ext 
Cr 

144 4 1948 

lo 2 11, 204 l 4 i 
United 8 0.4 WM s + —29, 597 
Netherland ' 18, 574 172 +56, 79 
Malava +84 ) ) & 046 49] 
United } lor \ 1 is SO) 20 7A5 
Japan { 1, 174| —61, 374 
Other % ] | 4, 708 

n. a Not a t 
Ss RCE: M t ! I ‘ 


Initial recovery of the foreign trade of 
the area reflects in large part substantial 
foreign aid (extended principally by the 
Netherlands and the United States) and 
shipments of large stocks of commodities 
drawn from accumulated wartime stock- 
piles. The expanded volume of trade in 
1948, however, is attributed to great 
progress in recovery of agricultural and 
mineral production. 

Although prewar import quotas and 
licensing regulations were abolished near 
the end of 1948, imports continued to be 
rigidly controlled to prevent importation 
of nonessentials. Exempted from these 
restrictions were the operations of the 
Dutch steamship lines, Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, and the petroleum companies. As 
a result of suspension of ECA financial 
aid in December, imports from dollar 
areas were prohibited until the dollar 
position of Indonesia has been appraised. 
The effect of ECA assistance was not 
markedly visible in 1948 trade statistics, 
inasmuch as. deliveries under ECA 
financing did not arrive until late in the 
year. 
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The use of bilateral agreements was ex- 
tended in order to channel imports from 
soft-currency countries. An agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands for the purpose of confining 
to normal channels trade between Indo- 
nesia and Malaya is believed to have re- 
duced considerably the clandestine trade 
between the two areas. A bilateral ar- 
rangement was also concluded for trade 
with Japan. Similar agreements affect- 
ing the foreign trade of the area were 
concluded by the Netherlands with Italy 
and France, and negotiations with other 
countries are in progress 

The principal trading partners of In- 
donesia in 1948 and their percentage of 
participation in Indonesia’s total trade 
are as follows: Netherlands (27.1) , United 
States (20.2), Japan (9.7), and Malaya 
(9.4). More than one-third of Indo- 
nesia’s exports in 1948 went to the Neth- 
erlands. The United States remained 
the principal supplier of Indonesia’s im- 
ports, although United States partici- 
pation has declined from 51 percent in 
1946 to 39 percent in 1947, and to 22.5 
percent in 1948, by reason of dollar short- 
ages and restored production of capital 
goods in soft-currency areas. On the 
other hand, preference given to tradi- 
tional Dutch traders has greatly inter- 
fered with the development of private 
trade between the United States and the 
area. 

Petroleum products and rubber were 
the leading exports in 1948, the share of 
each in the total export value being 25 


TABLE 12 Indonesia: Raports, Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 1937 and 
146-48 

Value in thou 1 { 
F 1046 
{ 
Q \ Quan- |, ; 
& 7O9 

Rubber metric tor 185,124 164,084 57, 599 26, 901 

Coy ‘yt 72 1 469 1 620) 6. 5AR 

Pal 107, 144 14, 366 

Sugar le 1.365, 27¢ Is 130 ISH 1 

lot 1 22. 61 st 1 

Tea ut 27. O03 1.45790 638 

Petroleu 

71 eM WOR 2 BS; 2 14 
1 | | 

| A + 4 tid 164/10, 758 

l uy 0 

wT } Ot 11, 129 

4 104s 
{ 
w : \ eu , Value 
| 1 THN 5. 157 
~ 17) 25,803) 281,298 97,82] 
152,659, 30,508) 242,246 59, 677 
in 1 1, 568 S74 9,907 16,411 

Suga do 1, 72¢ 17 71,173; 9,033 

Pobacco lo 2,231, 1, 616 1,062 1,644 

lea do LOS ! 108 0 406 R 113 

re 1 

t to HS OS t s4 . LS ® O11 

rin Ti mi) 120 t q 

rin i 1) 1,879 16.200 56.156 

All « 128 18. OND 

s RCE NI I Y tatist 





Copra making holds a high place among the economically significant industries of 
the East. 


percent (table 12). Copra and other oil- 
bearing fruits and seeds, and vegetable 
oils ranked second, accounting for 19 per- 
cent, and tin and tin ore were next in 
rank with 14 percent. Imports consisted 
largely of textiles and yarns, 30 percent; 
foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco, 19 
percent; machinery and tools, electrical 
materials, and transportation equipment, 
combined, 17 percent (table 13). 


TABLE 13 Indonesia: Imports, Total and 
by Principal Commodity Groups, 19387 
and 1946-48 


{Value in thousands of U. 5. dollars 
Commodity groups 1937 1946 | 1947 1948 
Total iport 270, OLS!70, 063/286, 483 1438, 404 
Food products $2, 061 26, 461 8&3, 782) 85,034 
Chemicals, pharmaceu- | 24,547) 2,285, 12, 682) 21, 620 
ticals, et 
lrextiles and yarn SH, 728 21, 561 86, 272/133, 365 
Metals and metalware 5,047, 1,740! 16,314) 37,943 
Vehicles, vessels, and air 14, 984 6, 422 22,878 | 
craft 72, 970 
Machinery and tool 31,559 4,477; 28,749 
All other 4,189 7,117) 35,806) 87,472 
SOURCE Maadebericht, official Indonesian statistics 


While the political discord between 
the Dutch and the defacto Republic of 
Indonesia has not yet been settled, most 
of the former Republican areas of Java 
and Sumatra have been brought under 
Netherlands control. Damage by Repub- 
lican guerrilla forces is continuing and 
miltary expenditures remain high, con- 
tributing to the serious financial plight 
of the country. Despite many difficul- 
ties during the past year, however, con- 
siderable progress was made in rehabili- 
tation outside the disturbed areas, par- 
ticularly in the tin, bauxite, petroleum, 
rubber, and copra industries. Progress 
in production of tea, coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, sisal, and pepper has been slower 
because of troubled conditions in pro- 


ducing areas and other adverse factors. 
An uninterrupted period of internal po- 
litical stability and general tranquillity 
in Asia are the first prerequisites to the 
achievement of prewar production levels 
in Indonesia and future expansion of 
foreign trade. 


JAPAN 


THE DEFEAT of Japan resulted in the 
loss of its empire, consisting of Man- 
churia, Formosa, Korea, North China, 
and the Mandated Islands. These pre- 
war possessions furnished raw materials 
for Japan’s industries and served as a 
major outlet for manufactured goods. 
In addition to territorial losses, Japan 
was deprived of a merchant marine 
which contributed substantially to the 
invisible trade balance. Industrial ca- 
pacity, the foundation for Japan’s for- 
eign trade, was seriously damaged during 
the war. 

Although in the past 2 years there 
has been significant recovery in the 
Japanese economy, industrial production 
is still far from prewar levels. As an 
indication of economic rehabilitation, 
the over-all index of industrial produc- 
tion for Japan, which in September 
1945 stood at 15 percent of the 1930-34 
average, reached a level of 64 percent in 
December 1948. Recovery in certain ex- 
port industries, however, was much 
slower than is indicated by the over-all 
index, which includes mining and con- 
struction. The index of production of 
textiles, for example, was only 25.7 per- 
cent in December 1948 as compared with 
that of 1930-34. Recovery of export 
industries has been retarded, not only 
by war damage to plants, but also by 
lack of sufficient imported raw materials 
which Japan is unable to finance. 





The total merchandise trade of Japan 
in 1948 was $941,000,000, slightly more 
than one-third that of 1937 (table 14). 
If adjustments were made for price 
changes, the volume of trade in 1948 
would be considerably less than one- 
third that of 1937. The 1948 trade rep- 
resents a considerable increase over that 
of $700,000,000 in 1947 and $409,000,000 
in 1946, reflecting increased imports of 
industrial raw materials and increased 
exports of the goods manufactured 
therefrom. 


TABLE 14.—Japan: Exports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries, 1937, 
September 1945—December 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 


[In thousands of U. S. dollars] 


Exports 
Country 
1937 | 1946 1947 1948 
Total ..-.----}1,205,934) 103, 292) 173, 568/258, 621 
United States 184, 101) 77, 4387) 20,090) 65, 758 
Korea 211, 726, 14,800 18,935 17,946 
China ? 307,809) 4,742) 10,162) 4,074 
India 86, 188 8,429 9, 106 
United Kingdom 48, 449 993 20,313 16,642 
Indonesia 57, 595 23,457 56, 764 
Other 310,066 5,320 72,182) 8&8, 331 
Imports 
Country ; 
1937 1946) 1947 1948 
Total .---| 1,372,097 |305, 393/526, 139/582, 613 
United States 365, 501/297, 688) 483, 520 441, 381 
Korea. ___- 164, S07 $54) 2,471) 5,115 
China ? 244,187) 4,816) 5,018 24,823 
India 129, 283 9, 743) 27, 726 
United Kingdom 30, 453 345, 9,229) 5,242 
Indonesia 44, 184 1,304 11,941 
Other 393,682) 2,090 14,854 166, 385 


Balance of trade (export +: import — 


Country a . - 
1937 1946 1947 1948 

Total — 166, 163 —202, 101 —352, 571 —423, 992 
United States — 181, 400 —220, 251 —463, 430 —375, 623 
Korea +46,919 +14,346 +16, 464) +12, 831 
China ? +63, 622 —74 +5,144 —20, 749 
India — 43, 095 —1,314) —18, 620 
United Kingdom _| +17, 996 +648 +11,084) +11, 400 
Indonesia +13, 411 +22, 153) +44, 823 


Other —&83, 616 +3, 230) 57, 328) —78, 054 


1 Sept. 1, 1945-Dec. 31, 1946 
2 Includes ‘“‘Manchukuo” and Kwantung Province 


Source: Annual Returns of the Foreign Trade of 
Japan 1937, SCAP reports 1946-48 


The serious dislocation of Japan’s 
postwar trade is indicated by the dis- 
parity between exports and imports. 
Whereas exports amounted to only 
$259,000,000 in 1948, imports were nearly 
three times that value, amounting to 
$683,000,000. Imports have been lim- 
ited to minimum quantities of food- 
stuffs, fertilizers, and essential raw ma- 
terials, in an effort to lessen the gap be- 
tween imports and exports. 

Although Japan’s prewar merchandise 
trade balance was characteristically un- 
favorable, the deficit was met princi- 
pally by earnings from shipping, insur- 
ance, banking, dividends on oversea 
investments, receipts from tourists, and 
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other invisible items. Since the war, 
trade deficits have been largely financed 
by expenditures of the United States 
Government. Unfavorable balances in 
the past 3 years were as follows: $202,- 
000,000 in 1946, $353,000,000 in 1947, and 
$424,000,000 in 1948. In order to utilize 
to the maximum dollar allocations from 
the United States and conserve foreign 
exchange for imports of essential com- 
modities, the foreign trade of the coun- 
try is under close surveillance of SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers). All imports and exports are 
subject to licensing and exchange con- 
trol. 

The geographic pattern of trade for 
postwar Japan has been highly distorted 
as compared with prewar. In 1937 other 
Asiatic areas (including the empire 
areas) dominated the trade of Japan, 
furnishing almost half of its imports 
and receiving more than 60 percent of 
its exports. Particularly marked is the 
shift in Japan’s import trade, which in 
1946 was almost entirely (98 percent) 
with the United States. The share of 
the United States declined somewhat in 
1947 and 1948 when the United States 
supplied 92 and 65 percent of Japan’s 
imports, respectively, as compared with 
27 percent in 1937. As Japan’s indus- 
trial production increased and financial 
arrangements with other Asiatic areas 
were concluded, United States partici- 
pation in the Japanese import trade 
declined, although it is still highly 
abnormal. 

Although the United States was a mar- 
ket for three-fourths of Japan’s exports 
in 1946, during the past 2 years exports 
went in increasing quantities to Asiatic 
areas, with Indonesia taking 21.9 percent 
and Korea 6.9 percent in 1948. 

Prewar Japan was an importer of raw 
materials, in general, and an exporter of 
manufactures. In 1937 the principal im- 
ports were textile raw materials and ores 
and metals, comprising about one-half 
the total value of imports (‘table 15). 
Other prewar raw-material imports in- 
cluded rubber, fats and oils, timber and 
pulp for rayon manufacture and paper. 
Since the war, imports of foodstuffs have 
been disproportionately high, accounting 
for about half the total imports. Raw 
cotton has been the major raw-material 
import. Imports of raw cotton were val- 
ued at somewhat less than $100,000,000 
in 1948 as compared with nearly $250,- 
000,000 in 1937. During 1948 there were 
increased imports of raw materials for 
the manufacturing industry, but they are 
still far below prewar levels. 

Textiles constituted the principal Jap- 
anese export, averaging more than 
60 percent of total postwar exports. 
The relative importance of this group 
has increased considerably since 1937 
when it comprised about one-third 
the total exports. Volume of exports, 


however, is lagging far behind prewar. 
The internal composition of the textile 
export group is quite different from the 
prewar pattern, chiefly with regard to 
silk. Whereas exports of raw silk in 
1937 were valued at $117,000,000, exports 
in 1948 amounted to only $22,000,000, or 
less than one-fifth those of the prewar 
year—reflecting the competition of syn. 
thetic fibers with silk. Exports of silk 
fabrics, on the other hand, have ip. 
creased in relative value although the 
actual value is still below prewar. Cot- 
ton fabrics and cotton yarn have in. 
creased in relative importance, these two 
items accounting for about 60 percent of 
the total trade in 1947 and 38 percent 
in 1948, as compared with 16 percent in 
1937. Quantity of exports is consider- 
ably behind that of the prewar year. 
Inflation, high costs of production, lim- 
ited natural resources, uncertainties 
regarding reparations, and lack of suf- 
ficient encouragement for investments 
have retarded the shipment of other 
commodities exported before the war. 


TABLE 15.—Japan: Erports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Commodities, 
1937 and 1946-48 


Commodity 1937 104 1047 1948 


Total export 1,205,934 103, 292 173, 568 258, 621 
Cotton fabric TSO. Ake les 85, 400 91, 400 
Silk, raw 117, 20 10,800 22 100 
Cott va SU; 2 2 17,700 6,900 
Silk fabric 23, 836 195 fh, 400 16,200 
Coal 6,689 9.440 & 130 11.100 
Machiner 40, 708 7 67,100 12. 900 
Metals and ore 63,309 14, 507 4.774 11,80 
Rayon yarn and fabric 2.047 1,188 6,000 9,500 
All other 606, 708! 16,765) 27,255) 76, 721 

Total import 1,372,097 305, 393 526, 139 682, 613 
Food and product 246, 330170, 157 295, 200 316, 400 
Textile fibers and mar 

ufactures 
Cotton, raw 247. 430 105.054 70,000) O8, 100 
Other 108, 26.5 916 12.900) 53.000 
Petroleum and prod 
ucts St, TM 10. 47 sO) OSL 
Fertilizer and 
materials 2 3 9, 55 67, 200) 39.000 
Salt & Aa9 1 0 12.100 26, 100 
Ores and metal 201. 448 I (300 412, 000 
All other | GS 4,584 30,439 86,013 
For the period September 1945-December 194¢ 
2 Includes trade with Korea and Formosa 
3 Oils, fats, and waxe 
‘ Iron ore only 
I Not available 
Source: Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of Jas 
pan, 1937, and Japanese Economic Statistics, SCAP, 
1945-48 


The broadened base of Japanese for- 
eign trade is not only a result of partial 
economic recovery in both Japan and 
some of Japan's prewar trading partners 
but is a result of trade arrangements 
with sterling-area countries, Siam, the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, and Sweden. 
It is expected that the total trade under 
the four agreements (purchases by 
Japan and sales by Japan to the partici- 
pating countries) will total $367,000,000, 
of which $205,000,000 is with the sterling 
area, $60,000,000 with Siam, $88,000,000 
with Indonesia, $1,000,000 with the 
Netherlands, and $13,000,000 with 
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sweden. Trade talks between repre- 
sentatives of Japan and other countries 
are in process. 

Another recent development that is ex- 
pected to have a favorable effect upon 
Japan’s foreign trade is the setting of a 
single foreign exchange rate of 360 yen 
to 1 United States dollar, effective April 
25, 1949. The single rate should serve 
as a stimulant to rationalization of in- 
dustry. Because of Japan’s geograph- 
ical position in relation to sources of raw 
materials and major markets, however, 
the outlook for expansion of Japanese 
trade in the future is dependent upon 
the establishment of political equilibrium 
in Asia. 


KOREA 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION of 
Korea at the 38th parallel for the pur- 
poses of Allied administration immedi- 
ately after VJ-day, although intended as 
a temporary measure, has resulted in 
continued political division under two 
separate Korean governments. This 
political division destroyed the self-sup- 
porting character of the country’s econ- 
omy. As a result, the agricultural econ- 
omy of South Korea has had to look to 
the United States for economic assist- 
ance to feed its population of 20,000,000 
people, while North Korea, rich in nat- 
ural resources and industrial capacity, 
has had to reorient its economy toward 
the U. S. S. R. South Korea has been 
largely dependent upon imports from 
the United States (financed by the 
United States through appropriated 
funds) and has sent most of its exports 
to Japan and the United States. Data 
are lacking for the trade of North Korea, 
although it is known that most of the 
trade during the postwar period has 
been with Soviet areas and with Hong 
Kong. 

South Korea’s trade during the post- 
war period has been largely on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis, with most of 
the imports financed by the United 
States appropriated funds. In 1948 gov- 
ernment-level total trade amounted to 
$188,000,000 as compared with $180,- 
000,000 in 1947 (table 16). Comparable 
trade statistics for 1937 are not available. 
The total trade of the entire peninsula of 
Korea, which was then part of the Jap- 
anese empire, amounted to $444,000,000 
in 1937. 

South Korea’s postwar trade is char- 
acterized by a large import balance. In 
1948 government-level imports were 
valued at $180,000,000 as compared with 
imports of $175,000,000 the preceding 
year. Government-level exports in 1948 
amounted to less than $9,000,000, or 
about one-twentieth of the value of im- 
ports for that year. Exports of the 
preceding year were slightly less than 
$5,000,000. All foreign trade is subject 
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COURTESY PHILIPPINE EMBASSY 


Loading bales of abaca at Davao, in the Republic of the Philippines. 


to government supervision and exchange 
control. 

The private trade of South Korea 
since the end of the war has been much 
smaller in volume than that carried on 
at government level. In 1948 private ex- 
ports amounted to 5,979,000,000 won and 
imports to 8,775,000,000 won—a consid- 


TABLE 16.—Korea:* Exports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries, 1937 
and 1946-48 


[In thousands of U. 8, dollars} 
| 
| Exports 
Country 
1937 1946 1947 1948 
otal 195, 578 360) 4,996) &, S65 
United States 425 2,076, 2, 057 
Japan 164, 807 360 2. 528 6. 500 
Other 30, 346 392 308 
Imports 
Country 
1937 1946 1947 1948 


Potal 248, 617 49, 496 175, 371 179, 593 


United States 6, 136 32, 610 139, 573 126, 927 


Japan 211, 726,15, 026, 20,844) 22, 766 
Other 30,755) 1,860 14,954 29. 900 
Balance of trade (export 4+ 
import 
Country 
1937 1946 1947 1948 
Total 43, 039 — 49, 1386 —170, 375 —170, 728 
United States 5, 711) —32, 610 —137, 497, — 124, 870 
Japan 16,919 14, 666 18,316, —16, 266 
Other 409 1, S60 14, 562 29, 592 
Korea includes North and South Korea in 1937, 
South Korea only 1946-48 
? Government export only 1946-48 
Government imports including GARIOA and mili 
tary stock transfers 1946-48 
SourcE: Trade and Shipping of Chosen (Korea), 1937; 
report from the American Mission in Korea, 1946-48 


erable increase over 1947 private exports 
of 1,111,000,000 won and imports of 2,- 
088,000,000 won. Since there is no com- 
mercial exchange rate for the Korean 
won and since private trade was con- 
ducted on a barter basis, the won values 
do not reflect the actual physical volume 
of trade. More than 90 percent of the 
private trade in 1948 was estimated to 
be with Hong Kong.‘ 

In addition to the government-to- 
government and private trade shown by 
Official figures, Korea also carried on 
authorized trade with North Korea, for 
which no statistics are available, and 
also some illegal trading with North 
Korea, China, Japan, and Manchuria. 

South Korea’s exports have gone 
chiefly to Japan in the government-level 
trade, nearly three-fourths of the 1948 
exports and one-half of the 1947 exports 
having had that destination. The United 
States ranked second as a market for 
Korea’s exports. Imports have been 
largely from the United States, amount- 
ing to 71 percent in 1948 and 80 percent 
in 1947. In 1937 when Korea was part 
of the Japanese empire, about 85 percent 
of its export trade and about the same 
proportion of its import trade was with 
Japan. 

Exports have consisted largely of tung- 
sten ores and concentrates, graphite, 
marine products, and ginseng (table 17). 
Imports, which are restricted to essen- 
tial commodities, have consisted mainly 
of foodstuffs, fertilizers, petroleum, coal, 

(Continued on p. 40) 


‘ Official Hong Kong trade statistics value 
imports from “Korea” during 1948 at about 
$10,000,000 and exports from Hong Kong to 
“Korea” at nearly $15,000,000. “Korea” in- 
cludes both North and South Korea. 
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U. S. Market Sought 
for Burmese Goods 


Burma’s Department of Cottage Industries 
is seeking to develop a United States market 
for Burmese products, according to the Em- 
bassy of Burma in Washington. (An earlier 
report on the availability of certain Burmese 
handicraft articles appeared in FOorREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 14, 1949.) 

Merchandise offered at this time includes 
bamboo sunshades, and poles for making 
fishing rods, lacquer ware, wood and ivory 
carvings, silverware, mother-of-pearl! articles, 
silk fabrics woven in special Burmese de- 
signs, native costumes of the Union of Burma 
(Shan, Karen, Kachin, and Padaung), Shan 
and Kachin bags, lapidary polished chemical 
diamonds and gem stones, cigars, Dah Sheys 
and daggers, and bronze dolls. Shipment of 
sunshades, lacquer articles, Shan and Kachin 
bags, and diamonds and gem stones can be 
made within 1 month after receipt of order 
All other articles listed will be made up as 
orders are placed. 

It is understood that the Department of 
Cottage Industries would welcome from pros- 
pective buyers complete descriptions as re- 
gards designs and specifications that would 
most readily find a market in the United 
States. 

Interested firms may correspond with the 
Superintendent, Department of Cottage In- 
dustries, 519 Merchant Street, Rangoon, 
Burma; or further information may be ob- 
tained from the Embassy of Burma, 2228 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C 


British Groups Promote 
Exports of Handicraft 


Export to the United States of British 
handicraft goods is being promoted by two 
recently established organizations in Lon- 
don. The first, a non-profitmaking company 
known as Women’s Home Industries Limited 
is in a position to supply many types of 
hand-made articles, including sweaters, 
dresses for both children and adults, negli- 
gees, woolJen gloves, socks, sportswear, quilts, 
rugs, and petit point and gros point articles. 

Women’s Home Industries Limited, with 
offices at 41 Tothill Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England, was set up to organize available tal- 
ent in the United Kingdom, and to direct ac- 
tivities toward production of goods that 
would be marketable in the United States 
Its program is encouraged by the British 
Board of Trade, which assists in obtaining 
raw materials needed by the workers. Goods 
destined for export under the auspices of 
this organization are subjected to quality 
inspection by a panel of experts. Delivery 
of small orders could probably be made from 
stock, while larger orders could be filled in 
about 3 months. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in thi 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


Advertising and Marketing: 3 Kitchen Installations and Equipment: 2 
Asbestos: 35 Lamps: 6 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Leather and Leather Products: 62 

sories: 23, 40, 45, 64, 85 Locomotives (Mining): 54 
Belting: 43 Lumber and Lumber Product 54 
Beverages 49. 61. Machinery and Part 
Brushes: 21, 29 Agricultural—1 
Chemicals: 69. 75. 81 Industrial—1, 4, 6, 7, 18, 19, 20, 22, 28, 
Clothing and Accessories: 24, 25, 42, 62 29, 32, 38, 39, 46, 54, 60, 66, 74 

79, 84 Metal and Metal Products: 34, 60, 72, 81 
Communication Equipment: 16, 54 Minerals: 51, 56 
Construction Materials: 41, 54, 78, 81 Motors and Parts: 18, 38, 85 
Cotton (Raw): 69 Nylon Nets and Netting (Fishing Pur- 
Cutlery: 8, 47, 62 poses): 73 
Earthenware, Porcelain, and Pottery: 54, Nursery Stock: 9 

55. 81. 85 Optical Goods: 54 


Electrical Equipment, Fiztures, and Ap- P4per and Paper Products: 54, 71, 81 
pliances: 1, 85 Pipes, Tube Saddles, and Girder Clips: 17 


, - > 8 > > S wl 
Enamelware and Aluminum Wares: 81, 85. Plastic Goods: 62 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 5. 6. 11. 12. 13. Plumbing and Sewage Materials: 81 
44, 58, 63, 65, 70, 80, 81, 82 Prefabricated Houses: 5 

Furniture: 53 Publicity and Public Relations: 3 

General Merchandise: 5, 62 Razor-Blade Sharpener: 33 

Glass and Glass Products: 6, 62, 85 Religious Articles: 50 

Handicraft: 59 Rubber Articles: 24, 27 

Hardware: 81 ~trtd 57 

Heating and Ventilating Equipment: 2, * Lips: 54 
32 Sporting Equipment: 36 

Household Furnishings: 10. 62 Stationery 31, 62 

Industrial Equipment: 83 Technical Information and Manufactur- 


ing Processes; 1, 2, 6 


Insulating Materials: 15 ° 
‘ Temperature-Control Instrument 37, 68 


Jewelers’ Items: 8, 56 


Jute and Hessian: 10, 14 (Continued on p. 13) 
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A second organization, British Handcrafts 
Export, also non-profit-making, has been es- 
tablished to assist Britain’s craft industries 


in marketing their products abroad. This 
group handles such articles as furniture and 
cabinets, hand-woven and hand-printed tex- 
tiles, engraved and cut glass, musical in- 
struments, goldsmiths’ and _silversmiths’ 
work, hand-made jewelry, hand-thrown pot- 
tery and painted ware, hand-bound books, 
leather handwork, stained glass, wood en- 
gravings, lithographs, typographs, embroid- 
ery work and lace. It expects to be in a 
position to supply some £100,000 worth of 
handicraft goods during 1949 and anticipates 
that this volume can be increased to about 
£300,000 annually provided a sufficiently large 
market can be developed in the United States. 

British Handcrafts Export, whose work is 
supported and encouraged by the British 
Government, is temporarily located at No. 3 
Central Buildings, Matthew Parker Street, 
London, S. W. 1, England 

American importers and dealers interested 
in further information concerning availabil- 
ity of British handicraft goods may com- 
municate with either or both of these organ- 
izations at the addresses given. 

Lists of Birtish manufacturers, exporters, 
and dealers of curios, novelties, and handi- 
craft, are available, subject to a charge of $1 
per list, from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Department's 
Field Offices 


Equipment for Burmese 
State Timber Board 


The Burma Supply Organization, located 
in London, England, wishes to purchase cer- 
tain stores and equipment required by the 
Burmese State Timber Board in Rangoon 
Articles required include circular ripping 
saws, circular crosscut saws, bandsaws, and 
planing knives. Specifications are available 
on request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

Descriptive literature and price lists from 
manufacturers of woodworking machinery 
are also desired 

Quotations may be addressed to the Burma 
Supply Organization (which is the purchas- 
ing agency for the Union Government of 
Burma), Clarence House, Matthew Parker 
Street, London, S. W. 1., England 


Bombay Port Trust in 
Market for Hoists 


Quotations are sought by the Bombay Port 
Trust, which desires to purchase 15 two-ton 
capacity and 1 four-ton capacity hoists to be 
used for handling merchandise on the Bom- 
bay docks 

Bids must be submitted to the Controller 
of Stores, Bombay Port Trust, Mazegaon, 
Bombay 10, India, prior to July 25, 1949, and 
must be accompanied by a deposit of 1,000 
rupees; also, offers must be marked ‘Tender 
No. 7/E.1/73—Due date 25th July 1949,” in 
order to receive consideration 





Index, by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 12) 


Textiles: 5, 54, 62, 67, 81 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 22, 26, 27, 
29, 30, 40 

Toys: 52 

Wire (Barbed): 81 

Wooden Articles: 55 

Yarns, Carded Cotton and Staple Fibers 
66, 76 
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handle such correspondence. 


cerned. 


New York 4, N. Y. 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 11, 1949. 





Trade With Yugoslavia 


The American Embassy at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, advises that direct re- 
quests from U. 5S. firms for assistance in locating sales agents in Yugoslavia 
have increased to such a number that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 


All Yugoslav foreign trade is nationalized and is under the direct super- 
vision of the Ministry of Foreign Trade at Belgrade. The Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch of the U. S. Office of International Trade has available a 
trade list dated January 1949, listing the export and import firms in Yugo- 
slavia which are Government owned and operated and are regarded as 
commercial agencies of the Yugoslav Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
may be purchased from the Department’s Field Office at $1 per list. 

Interested importers and exporters in the United States may direct their 
inquiries to the firms included in that trade listor to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, Belgrade, for information regarding trade in the commodities con- 
Information can also be obtained from P. M. Nikezic, Commercial 
Counselor, Yugoslav Embassy, 1025 Vermont Avenue, NW., Washington 5, 
D. C., and/or B. Habjanic, Yugoslav Commercial Attaché, 17 State Street, 


Information pertaining to regulations governing the establishment of com- 
mercial representations and agencies in Yugoslavia appeared in FOREIGN 


This list 








One set of specifications only, exclusive of 
drawings, may be obtained by interested firms 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Tender forms are avail- 
able from the Controller of Stores in Bombay, 
subject to a charge of 5 rupees per set. 


New Date for Bids on 
Pumping Stations for Egypt 


The Mechanical and Electrical Department 
of the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, Egypt, has announced that bids cover- 
ing the supply and erection of five electric 
pumping stations at Qasabi, Saft, Bahr el 
Bakar, Drain No.-8, and Zaghloul, will be 
received until August 29, 1949. This is an 
extension of the earlier deadline of May 24. 

Details of the project were published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 31, 1949 
As reported at that time, conditions of tender 
and specifications may be obtained from the 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington, D. C 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Arabia—Sorabji Pallonji Patel, repre- 
senting Pallonjee Dinshaw & Co. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, jobber, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, commission merchant, agent), 
14/39 The Crescent, Steamer Point, Aden, 
wishes to visit factories and plants manu- 
facturing refrigerators, refrigeration ma- 
chinery, agricultural machinery, household 
appliances, and electrical equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive July 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o C, M. Lake, Borg-Warner International 
Corp., 321 West Lafayette Avenue, Detroit 26, 
Mich. Itinerary: New York, Washington, De- 
troit, Chicago, and Lake Success (N. Y.). 

2. England—Reginald Alfred Parrott, rep- 
resenting Benham & Sons Ltd. (heating and 
cooking engineers), 66 Wigmore Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1., is interested in large kitchen in- 
stallations for hotels, restaurants, schools, 
and hospitals; heating and ventilation; also, 
wishes to obtain technical information on 
panel heating, manufacture of ducts and 
cooking equipment. Scheduled to arrive June 


11, via New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Owen T. Webber, 400 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, and Chicago. 

3. India—M. H, Engineer, manager of 
“India Concrete Journal,’’ and representing 
Associated Cement Companies Ltd. (importer, 
manufacturer), A. C. C. Building, Queen’s 
Road, Bombay, is interested in studying 
advertising and marketing methods, educa- 
tional propaganda, publicity, and public rela- 
tions of cement companies in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive the first week 
of July, via New York City, for a visit of 14 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Portland Cement 
Association, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and Boston. 

4. India—C. Seshachalam, representing 
Curzon & Co. (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 97 Wallajah 
Road, Mount Road, Madras 2, is interested 
in logging, sawmilling, and woodworking 
processes, with a view to purchasing ma- 
chinery and equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during June, via San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: © Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Pine Street Corner of Nassau, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Madison (Wis.), Chicago, De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, New York, and Washing- 
ton. 

5. Saudi Arabia, Kingdom of—'Abdullah 
Hashim, representing El Yafi & Abdullah 
Hashim Co. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant), Amir Faisal Street 
(P. O. Box 44), Jidda, is interested in im- 
porting foodstuffs, textiles, general merchan- 
dise, and low-cost prefabricated houses into 
Saudi Arabia. Also, wishes to obtain tech- 
nical information on prefabricated housing. 
Scheduled to arrive July 1, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: 
“ George Jaris & Co., 32 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., or Associates Trading Co., 136 


Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 
6. Siam—Sa-nga Wanadit, representing 


Sangar Bhanich Co. Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 68 Lan Luang Road, 
Bangkok, is interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of and wholesale dealers in wood- 
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working and construction machinery, and 
all kinds of lamps; also, wishes to visit ricz 
mills, and seeks technical information on 
such mills, as well as on glass-making using 
oroken glass as raw material. Scheduled to 
arrive May 30, via San Francisco, for a visit 


of 2 months. U.S. address: © Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., 79 New Montgomery, San 
Francisco, Calif. (until June 16); and F. L. 
Smidth & Co. Inc., 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (after June 16). 
Itinerary: San Francisco and cities along 
southern route from Los Angeles, through St. 
Louis and Chicago to New York City. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 13.) 


Licensing Opportunities 


7. England—Arrow Aircraft Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of aircraft), The Aerodrome, Yea- 
don, nr. Leeds, Yorkshire, offers to manu- 
facture under license, light machine products. 
Firm would also consider any other appro- 
priate arrangement, including terms of as- 
sociation, amalgamation, absorption, or the 
like. The product should be of wide usage, 
and tried and proven in the United States 
market, with possibilities for the British 
and/or European markets. 


Import Opportunities 


8. Belgium—Etablissements Lemaire et de 
Vernisy S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), 50 
Rue de Linthout, Brussels, offers to export 
knives, forks, and spoons in solid silver; 
solid silver tableware; wedding rings; seam- 
less, of gold which, if possible, should be 
furnished by buyer; wedding rings, seamless 
of silver or platinum; seal rings of gold (if 
possible to be furnished by buyer) and silver 
or platinum. One catalog of merchandise 
offered by firm is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

9. Belgium—Pepiniére Louis Lens, S. A 
(export merchant), Wavre-notre-Dame 
(near Malines), wishes to export large quan- 
tities of general nursery stock such as plants, 
fiower bulbs, and rose bushes. Inspection 
by the Phytopathological Service of the Bel- 
gian Government, at grower’s establishment 
Catalog and export price list available on ez 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

10. Belgium—Dorsan Loncke (export mer- 
chant), 39 Rue de Gand, Ingelmunster, 
wishes to export all qualities and sizes of 
cotton rugs; and all kinds of jute bags and 
hessian. Firm also seeks agents in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco areas. 

11. Belgium—Alex A. Wilms (export mer- 
chant), 22 Rue Schul, Antwerp, desires to 
export and seeks agent for large quantities 
of biscuits, chocolates, candies and nougats 
Price list obtainable from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Cuba—Garcia Ordonez, Enriquez & Al- 
vado (commission merchant), Bacardi Build- 
ing, Habana, desires to export dried, salted 
shark meat for industrial purposes. 

13. Denmark—Aage W. Petersen (export 
merchant), 81 St. Kongensgade, Copenhagen 
K, wishes to export and seeKs agent for 
high-quality fruit juices such as apple, rhu- 
barb, raspberry, strawberry, and black currant 
juices, unsweetened or sweetened with sugar. 
Firm states it has 200 tons of each variety 
available for export. Also, firm has no previ- 
ous experience in shipping to the United 
States and would appreciate any information 
that buyer might find appropriate. Prices of 
fruit juices obtainable upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
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14. Egypt—Crédit Agricole et Cooperatif, 
S. A. E. (distributor of jute bags and cloth 
imported from India to users in Egypt, po- 
tential exporter of jute bag and cloth waste), 
11 Gameh Charkass Street, Cairo, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for scrap jute bagging 
and jute-cloth waste. 

15. England—Abbott, Anderson & Abbott, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Heathfield Works, 
Harpenden, Herts., desires to export varnished 
insulating cloths and tapes in cambric, silk, 
rayon, and high-temperature glass fabrics, 
for electrical insulation purposes. Firm 
would consider appointing a selling agent in 
the United States. Booklet of sample cloth 
and tapes available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. England—B. C. R. Industrial Equip- 
ment Co. (manufacturer), 50 Teignmouth 
Road, Torquay, Devonshire, offers to export 
and seeks agent for “Imperial” intercom- 
munication equipment Illustrated leaflet 
obtainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

17. England—Barclic Products (exporter 
and manufacturer), 5 Mentmore Road, Moss- 
ley Hill, Liverpool 18, desires to export 
highest-quality conduit tube 
pipe and girder clips Items are self-lock- 
ing, self-aligning, vibration-proof and rust- 
less. Specifications: all sizes to fit up to 
11,-inch steel pipes and up to 1 inch fol 
conduit tubes. Inspection by sample if de- 
sired or by arrangement between purchaser 
and seller. Firm is willing to sell direct or 
appoint agents on commission basis 

18. England—Brooks Motors Ltd. (man 
facturer), Express Works Huddersfiel 
Yorks., has available for export each month 
approximately £100,000 worth of alternating- 
l B. S. S. standard 


in the United 


saddles metal 






current electric motor 
Firm also seeks a representative 
States Catalogs available on a loan 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
19. England—Francis Caird (Overseas 
Ltd. (exporter for manufacturers), Africa 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 
to export and seeks agent for Heleshaw-type 
hydraulic pumps, largely used in passenger 
and cargo vessels. Firm states that the ap- 
plication of these pumps to land installa- 
tions has been considerable and includes au- 


} 
) 


wishes 


tomatic stokers, testing machines, 
bending machines, stretching machines and 
hot saws, plastic and cordite presses, all with 
perfectly satisfactory results. Sixteen mod- 
els are made in a number of sizes ranging 
in output from 0.75 cubic inch of oil per rev- 
olution H. P. to 60 cubic inches per revolution 
L. P. (The letters H. P. and L. P. denote 
pressures, the former being at 2,240 pounds 
per square inch, and the latter at 1,500 
pounds per square inch maximum.) The 
pump can be adapted for motor or belt drive, 
and the fully motorized unit can be supplied 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

20. England—Central Tool & Equipment 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Church Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, desires to export “Centec” 
electronically controlled milling machines 
and hand milling machines. Catalog availa- 
ble on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. England—CE-Vah Ltd (manufac- 
turer), 23 Widegate Street, London, E. 1 
offers to export finest-quality soft hair 
brushes and brushes for artists, designers, 


pipe- 


and sign writers. Firm has 150 gross brushes 
available for export each month. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. England—-Diapol Ltd. (manufacturer), 
55 Greek Street, London, W. 1., wishes to ex. 
port and seeks agent for first-quality diq. 
mond tipped tools, tools and machines for 
diamond polishing. Catalog available on q 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared 

23. England—Hawk Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Treforest Trading Estate, Pontypridd, desires 
to export and seeKs agent for cycle acces. 
sories such as dynamo sets, lamps, rear lights, 
and torch cases. Firm states it is in a posi- 
tion to export £10,000 worth of accessories 
each month 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared 

24. England—Hellewells & Co (Caout- 
chouc) Limited (manufacturer and ex. 
porter), 2 and 3 Quadrant, Lime Street, Liver. 
pool, desires to export highest-quality wa. 
terproof garments and rubber goods such as 
double-texture waterproof sports clothing, 
gabardine raincoats, fishermen's stockings 
and waders. Firm will furnish samples for 
inspection. Also, firm states it can manu- 
facture to style and sizes required and con- 
form with customary packing units 

25. England—D. Kermode & Ci manu- 
facturer), 25 St. Georges Chambers, Westgate, 
Bradford, Yorks., wishes to export and seeks 


hand knitwea ladi¢ 


agent for ngerie, 
house coats, quilted dre ng gowns and bed 
acket 

26. England—Latymer Engineering Co 
(manufacturer's appointed agents) 140 
Hammersmith Road, London, W. 6., desires 
to export “Barker” 5-inch precision lathes 
125 units available each month Sales lit- 


erature available on a loan ba from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D Cc 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
27. England—tLeytonstone Jig & Tool Co 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 606 High Road, Leyton, 
London, E. 10., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for first-class hand t ol hand drills 
and breast drills Literature available ona 
loan ba from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

28. England—John Mills & Co. (Llanidloes) 
Ltd (manufacturer ) Foundry, 
Llanidloes, desires to export and seeks agent 


for best-quality haulage gear 


tailway 


for mines, 


hydraulic high-speed high-pressure pumps 
presses, and riveter Further information 
and catalog available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. England—B. O. Morris Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), ““Morrisflex’’ Works, Clay Lane, Stoke, 
Coventry, offers to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality flerible shaft equipment, 
rotary files, cutters, and rasps; and wire fiber 
brushes. Literature and ‘rice lists avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelll- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

30. England—James Neill & Co. (Sheffield) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Composite Works, 
Napier Street, Sheffield IT, desires to export 
engineers’ and carpenters’ hand tools. Firm 
states it will consider offers for representa- 
tion in various regions, dependent upon 
market possibilities. Catalog available on % 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
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Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, Dm &. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31. England—Newton Mill Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 24/5 New Bond Street, London, W. 1., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for writing 
port folios and folders, papeteries, note pa- 
per, and children’s stationery. Sample boxes 
of stationery are available to interested firms 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

32. England—Nu-Way Heating Plants Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 54 Gillhurst Road, Bir- 
mingham 17, wishes to export and seeks 
agents in various territories for “Retavac” 
industrial oil burners. Firm states it can 
export £15,000 worth or more of oil burners 
each month. Sales literature obtainable on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. England—Felix Octave Rebeaud (sole 
inventor, patentee and proprietor), 13 Craven 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2., offers to 
export each month 1,000 to 25,000 “Foraz” 
holders for sharpening all two-edged razor 
blades. Firm states it holds U. S. and world 
patents. Further information, including 
illustration of holder, is available On a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

34. England—-Sheepbridge Stokes Centrif- 
ugal Castings Co Ltd (manufacturer), 
Sheepbridge Works, Chesterfield, wishes to 
export and desires agent for centrifugally 
cast CI cylinder liner castings and piston ring 
pot castings, and cast iron rod, £5,000 worth 
each month Catalog available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

35. England—Sollirion (Merchants) Ltd 
(export merchant), 7 Upper Grosvenor 
Street, London, W. 1., desires to export low- 
quality asbestos, long and short fiber 
Quantities available each month: 1,000 tons 
of short-fiber asbestos, 50 tons of long-fiber 
Firm will furnish samples 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

36. England—Stather-England (manufac- 
turer), 43 Sydenham Hill, London, S. E. 26., 
offers to export highest-quality ski bindings 
and edges 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared , 

37. England—Sunvic Controls Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 10 Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2., desires to export about £10,000 worth 
each month of accurate thermostats, temper- 
ature-control instruments and simmerstats. 
Firm also seeks one sole agent in each of the 
following regions: Atlantic, Central, Mid- 
West, Pacific, and Texas. Catalog and price 
lists available to interested firms on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

38. England—Turner Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Wulfruna Works, Vil- 
liers Street, Wolverhampton, wishes to export 
Diesel engines, single, twin and four cylinder, 
8\,, 17, 34 horsepower, 1,500 r. p. m. for in- 
dustrial and marine purposes; also Diesel- 
engine-driven wheeled tractors. Quantity: 
100 to 200 Diesel engines each month, 25 to 
50 tractors per month. Catalogs and price 


asbestos 
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lists obtainable on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. England—The Wadley Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), Clyburn House, 22 
Brook Mews North, London, W. 2., wishes to 
export and seeks agent for punching, shear- 
ing, cropping, bar bending, bar cropping ma- 
chines, and abrasive cut-off machines. Cata- 
logs available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

40. England—wWalters & Dobson Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Bailey Street, Sheffield 1., has 
available for export small tools and automo- 
bile accessories such as tire pumps and pres- 
sure gages, movable air compressors (hand- 
operated), and grease guns. 

41. England—E. F. Williams Ltd. (slate and 
tile merchants), Bilbao House, New Broad 
Street, London, E. C. 2., wishes to export un- 
limited quantities of first-class Welsh roof- 
ing slates, machine and handmade clay tiles. 
Literature and sample slates available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 6, 1949.) 

42. France—Henri Condemine (Manufac- 
ture de Pantoufles & Chaussures (“L’Angou- 
moisine’’) (manufacturer, wholesaler, retail- 
er, and exporter), 46, Boulevard René Cha- 
basse, Angouléme, Charente, has available for 
export large quantities of good-quality fancy 
leather shoes; men’s, women’s, and children’s 
slippers with latex, felt, salpa, or leather soles, 
made of felt or canvas. Although interested 
in outright sales, firm would be interested in 
contacting potential agent. Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving information and/or in- 
structions from United States importers. 

43 France—Etablissements Colmant et 
Cuvelier, Société & Responsabilité Limitée 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Rue 
Greuze, Lille, Nord, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for stitched canvas belting, 
leather belting, and camel-hair belting. De- 
scription: “Poil de Chameau” (camel hair), 
superior quality, flat stapled, with grooved 
cushion base, of animal fibers, is resistant 
and elastic, withstands heat and steam 
“Balata,’’ made of high-quality cotton cloth 
glued with Balata gum, endless, waterproof. 
“Coton Cousue,” made of good-quality cotton 
cloth sewn with longitudinal stitches and 
impregnated with vegetable oil, resistant, of 
low cost, and sensitive to hygrometric and 
temperature changes. ‘Veco sans fin,’”’ end- 
less V-shape leather belting, of long duration 
and perfect security. 

44. France—Maison J. Castaing & Fils (can- 
ners, wholesalers, and exporters), Coudures, 
Landes, has available for export large quan- 
titles of very good-quality canner “Pdtés de 
Foies Gras” (goose liver). Quality inspec- 
tion available in Bordeaux at expense of 
buyer. Firm is interested in outright sales, 
but would consider appointing sales agent 
in the United States. Also, firm would be 
interested in receiving from American im- 
porters any suggestions or information of 
interest. 

45. France—Société D’Exploitation des 
Etablissements Marpont (wholesaler, assem- 
bler, sales agent), 16, Rue Fleuriau La 
Rochelle, Charente-Maritime, has available 
for export large quantities of good-quality 
bicycles (men’s, women’s, and children's) 
with steel or duralumin frameworks. Firm 
would appreciate receiving from potential 
American importers any instructions and/or 
suggestions of interest. 


46. Germany—Gustav Espey G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Musfeldstrasse 102, Duis- 
burg am Rhein, offers to export metal stuffing 
box packings for railways, mining, and ma- 
chine industries. Illustrated literature is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. Germany—Arthur Everts, Kom.-Ges., 
Besteckfabrik (manufacturer), Blumenstrasse 
58, Solingen (British Zone), offers to export 
silver-plated (90 gms.) knives, forks, and 
spoons; also large, rustproof cutlery. 

48. Germany—Foreign Trade Promoting 
Institute, 77 Vogelsangstrasse, Stuttgart W, 
offers to supply interested United States firms 
with information on purchasing opportun- 
ities in its area. 

49. Germany—Rudolf Miiller (wine whole- 
saler merchants), Reil a. d. Mosel, (French 
Zone), offers to supply best Moselle wines. 

50. Germany—Fritz Riedel, Putzbrunner- 
strasse 351, Munchen-Waldperlach, represen- 
tative of a German wood carver in Oberam- 
mergau (U.S. Zone), wishes to know whether 
American firms would be interested in im- 
porting wood-carved angels, Madonnas with 
altar, animal figures, cribs, and crosses. 

51. Italy—Impresa Mineraria Italiana 
(mining and exporting), Via Panizza, 5, Milan, 
offers to export pure first-quality fluorspar 
Ca Fl,—96.35 percent, Fe,O,—traces, AI,O,— 
1.2 per cent, S102—traces, alkali—2 percent. 
Firm has 300 tons of fluorspar available for 
export each month. Independent inspection 
at the mine if desired by American purchas- 
ers. Firm is seeking an agent but would like 
to deal with direct purchasers. Price per ton 
available on request from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Japan—Azuma Rubber Co., Ltd. manu- 
facturer), Room No. 647, Kobiki Bldg., 7, 6- 
chome Kobikicho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, desires to 
export rubber toys. 

53. Japan—lida & Co., Ltd. (exporters, im- 
porters and wholesalers), P.O. Box: Kyobashi 
No. 12, 1 Nishi Nichome, Ginza, Tokyo, de- 
sires to export Japanese rattan furniture. 

54. Japan—Oriental Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters and foreign agents), 575 
Marunouchi Bldg., Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, offers 
to export ships, mining locomotives, all kinds 
of machinery, telephone equipment, optical 
instruments, textiles, lumber and lumber 
products, building materials, paper porce- 
lain and earthenware. Further information 
regarding products offered is available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

55. Japan—dZenichiro Yamashita, No. 25, 
Kitafutatsuiri, Nishibiwajima-cho, Nagoya- 
shigai, wishes to export porcelain ware and 
wooden articles. 

56. Korea—Dong Hwa Business Corp. (ex- 
porter, importer), 88 2nd Street, Eulchi Ro, 
Central, Seoul, offers to export @rtificial 
pearls; and wolframite and scheelite concen- 
trates, WO3 content 65%. ; 

57. Netherlands—Js. Huizer Azn. (grow- 
er and exporter), Rijksstraatweg G 190f, Rij- 
soord, wishes to export carefully selected 
vegetable seed such as beet, bean, brussel- 
sprout, cabbage, cauliflower, carrot, celeriac, 
chicory or French endive, onion, radish, and 
spinach. “N. A. K. G.”, General Netherland 
Inspection Service for vegetable seeds, The 
Hague, inspects crops during growth and ex- 
port shipments by taking samples at the ex- 
pense of growers/exporters. Firm seeKs con- 
nections with seed houses and growers of veg- 
etable seeds in all parts of the United States. 
Also, firm suggests that interested parties ob- 
tain free samples in order to satisfy them- 
selves of the quality of seeds offered. 

58. Nicaragua—J. M. Molina Gomez (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer), 2a. Ave. S. O. No. 
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501, Managua, offers to export Rexora or 
Fortuna rice, also sesdme seed. 

59. Norway—Haakon B. Paulsen (export 
merchant), 75 c Pilestredet, Oslo, wishes to 
export good-quality Norwegian hand-carved 
and hand-painted containers and souvenirs, 


made of birch wood. Further information 
and two samples of handicraft will be fur- 
nished to interested firms on a loan basis by 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

60. Union of South Africa—Landsborough 
Findlay (South Africa) Limited (manufac- 
turer and exporter of engineering products), 
P. O. Box 5863, 1 Loveday St. Extension, Jo- 
hannesburg, offers to export fabricated steel 
products and machinery parts, 30-ton tensile 
fabricated high-quality iron castings and 
manganese steel castings. Firm will manu- 
facture exactly to customer's precise draw- 
ings and specifications. Inspection at South 
African factory during manufacture by S.A 
National Bureau of Standards at manufac- 
turer’s expense or by professional inspection 
engineers at customer’s expense. Firm is in- 
terested in exporting to United States and 
Mexico, also able to ship direct to South 
America, Australia, Far East, Middle East, 
against sterling payments where no dollars 
are available. Firm requests that details in 
regard to manner of packing required be in- 
cluded in specifications against which quo- 
tation will be made, and stipulations, ii ac- 
cepted, will be strictly adhered to. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


61. France—Cognac Joseph Guy (distillers, 
wholesalers and exporters), Cenon, Gironde, 
seeks selling agents in different sections of 
the United States for good-quality cognac 
brandy. Firm states it has large quantities of 
brandy available for export. Inspection: au- 
thenticity and quality of product is usually 
guaranteed by an excise certificate delivered 
by the French authorities. Certificate should 
accompany shipment. Firm would be pleased 
to receive any useful information and/or 
suggestions from potential buyers in the 
United States. 


Export Opportunities 


62. Africa, Portuguese East (Mozam- 
bique )—Messrs. Nathu & Mussa Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers, general merchants, and 
produce dealers), P. O. Box 1202; 147, Avenida 
de Republica, Lourenco Marques, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for cotton piece goods, 
kitchen and household utensils, plastic and 
leather goods, hosiery, cutlery, stationery, 
general merchandise, and particularly glass- 
ware items such as cups and saucers, tum- 
blers, jars, jugs, and water sets. Firm re- 
quests that samples and illustrations be sub- 
mitted with price lists. 

63. Belgium—A. De Baeke (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), de Marbaixstraat 10, Ant- 
werp, is anxious to receive direct quotations 
from firms in a position to export horsemeat 
to Belgium. 

64. Egypt—Christo Loukaitis (importing 
distributor, commission agent), 37 Soliman 
Pasha Street, Cairo, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for automotive spare parts 
and accessories. Firm desires to contact 
manufacturers and export sales managers. 

65. France—Etablissements Brusson Jeune 
(manufacturers and exporters of dietary 
products), Villemur-sur-Tarn, H. G., wishes 
purchase quotations for soluble coffee (pow- 
dered, instant). Firm desires to import sol- 
uble coffee in order to flavor the products 
which it manufactures, such as: “extremets,”’ 
wheat flour for breakfast preparations. Firm 
might also be interested in other powdered 
products such as cccoa, for same utilization 

66. France—Etablissements L.  Vallet 
(weaving mill, manufacturers of men’s work- 
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ing shirts and trousers), 26 Quai Paul Boudet, 
Laval, Mayenne, desires purchase quotations 
from manufacturers of (1) U. S. carded cot- 
ton, yarn for weaving (warp: twisted; weft: 
single); (2) power looms, equipped with two 
boxes, for the weaving of cotton fabrics 180 
centimeters wide; (3) winding machines for 
cones and cylinders of |, to 3 kilograms 

67. France—Etablissements Véron (manu- 
facturers of unravelled rags, dried and dyed), 
56 Rue de Brest, Rennes, Ile & Vilaine, wishes 
purchase quotations for high-grade woolen 
rags. 

(To amend Export Trade Opportunity, No 
68, published FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
April 18, 1949.) 

68. Germany—“Agamemnon” (exporter, 
importer) , Georg-Wilhelm-Str. 9, Berlin-Hal- 
ensee, wishes to contact firms interested in 
instruments and apparatus made of glass, 
and thermometers for medicinal, scientific, 
technical, and laboratory purposes; also in- 
struments and apparatus for petroleum lab- 
oratories. 

69. Germany—Foreign Trade Promoting 
Institute, 77 Vogelsangstrasse, Stuttgart W, 
seeks quotations for raw cotton and linseed 
oil. 

70. Italy—Ente Comunale di Consumo 
(importer and distributor), 9, Via Garibaldi, 
Genoa, wishes purchase quotations for food- 
stuffs 

Note: This organization was created by the 
City Authorities of Genoa, and is engaged in 
the purchase and distribution of non-ra- 
tioned foodstuffs to retailers 

71. Japan—Takashima & Co (buying 
agents), 19, Yariyamachi 2-chome, Higashi- 
ku, Osaka, wishes purchase quotations from 
manufacturers of wrapping paper (carbon 
black and browns), and printing paper (yel- 
low, pink and pale blue). One set of sample 
papers desired by firm is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

72. Netherlands—N. V. Hubbard's Handel 
Maatschappij (importer, manufacturer's 
agent), 18 Dr. Beguinlaan, Voorburg, seeks 
purchase quotations or agency for acid-proof 
steel sheets for the manufacture of process- 
ing equipment in the chemical industry, and 
aluminum circles and washers 

73. Netherlands—H. Oosterman, Jr. (pur- 
chasing agent), 101 Jan Blankenstraat, The 
Hague, is interested in contacting firms in a 
position to supply nylon fishing nets and 
nylon netting twine. Mr. Oosterman acts as 
a purchasing agent for some of the fishing 
companies in Scheveningen who are inter- 
ested in making serious experiments wth 
nylon netting. He states that Scheveningen 
fishermen wish to try complete nets which 
must be of the following measurements 
Length, 800 meshes; width, 360 meshes (some 
nets have a width of 340 meshes); size of the 
mesh from knot to knot, 28 millimeters; 
thread, 30/12; extra strengthening, 10 meshes 
30/15 all around the net; torsion, right. If 
nylon nets prove successful, consideration 
may be given to establishment of a new fac- 
tory for producing such nets, or to adapta- 
tion of existing net factories. It is under- 
stood that, because of foreign-exchange limi- 
tations, imports will probably be restricted to 
nylon twine from which the nets may be 
made. Additional information regarding this 
inquiry is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

74. Panama—Villanueva y Tejeira Cia., 
Ltda. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), No. 2 Calle 15, Este, or P. O. Box 
453, Panama, is anxious to obtain informa- 
tion, catalogs, and other printed matter, 
having to do with available American ma- 
chinery and equipment for processing 
cashew nuts Firm would appreciate re- 





ceiving information as to methods of mar. 
keting Panamanian cashews in the United 
States, also information on current prices 
for different grades of cashew nuts. Please 
address correspondence to Sr Paulino 
Salazar. 


Agency Opportunities 


~ 


75. Belgium—Etablissements René Mos. 
selman S. A. (manufacturer, exporter, agent), 
57 Rue Ulens, Brussels, seeks representation 
for acetates, acetone, alcohol, and solvents. 

76. Belgium—Nicolas Mouchawar (agent), 
60 Rue Ravenstein, Brussels, seeks agency for 
viscose rayon yarn and staple fibers. Quan- 
tities and specifications: 200,000 pounds of 
dull Bemberg yarn in 100 deniers on cones 
or pineapple, to be delivered between July 
1949 and January 1950; 250,000 pounds of 
dull staple fibers, 1,30 A on cones to be de. 
livered in the second half of 1949 

77. Belgium—SINNOVA, Société Anonyme 
d'Innovations Chimiques (agent), 48 Rue 
Tasson Snel, Brussels, seeks representation 
for detergents and chemicals for the textile 
and leather industries 

78. Belgium—Veuve J. F. Hellinckx & Fils 
(contractor of public works, agent), 17-19 
Rue de la Croix de Pierre, Brussels, desires 
agency for construction materials for the 
building of houses, particularly material for 
outside and inside plastering and covering. 

79. British West Indies—-T. Geddes Grant 
Limited (wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), Bridgetown, Barbados, desires repre- 
sentation from manufacturer of leather shoes 
for women and children Firm seeks offers 
for shoes ranging from $1.50 to $4.50 per 
pair 

80. Canada—Hervey Trading Corp. (ex. 
porter of flour, grains, and feeds), C. P. R. 
Building, King & Yonge Streets, Toronto, 
Ontario, wishes agency for canned goods, 
green coffee, spices, 2nd nuts such as pecans, 
walnuts, and peanuts (shelled and in shell) 

81. Costa Rica—-Albar Antillon C. (repre- 
sentative), Apartado 1763, San Jose, seeks 
representation for entire line of tertiles from 
a manufacturer or large exporting firm not 
already represented in Costa Rica. Firm is 
also interested in hardware, decorated clay 
pottery, newsprint and all kinds of paper, 
including wrapping paper and wallpaper, all 
kinds of construction materials, wrought 
iron, cement, nails, barbed wire, enamelware, 
plumbing fixtures, sewer pipes, sodium and 
potassium carbonate, crude calcine or potash 
and soda for soap factories, glucose, glycerine, 
roofing iron or galvanized iron, corrugated 
aluminum sheets for roofing, milk, dertrine 
and malt foods 

82. Cuba—-Fernando Ojeda Sancho (com- 
mission agent), Jose A. Saco No. 10, Santiago 
de Cuba, wishes representation from packers 
of California and Maine sardine 

83. France--Société Nouvelle des Etablisse- 
ments Beca (sales agent), 44, Rue Blanche 
Paris, seeks representation for all kinds of 
industrial equipment 

84. France—-Henri Condemine (Manufac- 
ture de Chaussures & Pantoufles Fantaisies 
“L’Angoumoisine”), 46, Boulevard René 
Chabasse, Angouléme, Charente, wishes 
agency for good-quality leather shoes for 
men, women, and children. Firm is manu- 
facturer of shoes and slippers, but desires 
to be importing distributor and /or agent for 
American manufacturers of leather shoes. 
It has a sales organization which covers 
France and Northern Africa and reports that 
demand from its clients exceeds its produc- 
tion facilities. Firm has warehousing facill- 
ties in Angouléme, France. 

85. Philippines, Republic of—Philippine 
Stateside Import Co. (indent agents), Suite 
406, Maritima Building (P. O. Box 1645), 
Manila, seeks agency from manufacturers of 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COM MERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH BULGARIA 
SIGNED 


A commercial agreement between Argen- 
tina and Bulgaria was signed on May 18, 1949, 
states a report from the U.S. Embassy, dated 
May 20, 1949. The agreement is designed to 
promote economic relations between the 
signatory countries by the establishment of 
strict reciprocity in financial and commercial 
operations and the granting of reciprocal 
facilities in regard to taxes, duties, and other 
assessments, and administrative procedures 
affecting imports 

Under the provisions of the agreement, 
Argentina will export during the first year 
products valued at $8,000,000, consisting ol 
hides, $2,800,000; wool, $2,500,000; quebracho 
extract, $1,200,000; edible oils and linseed oil, 
$1,000,000; and miscellaneous products, in- 
cluding fertilizers, casein, and albumin, 
$500,000 

Bulgaria in return will export coal, lumber, 
rice, cement, machinery, minerals, chemical 
products, and tobacco to a total value ol 
$5,500,000, and miscellaneous goods with a 
value of $500,000. Thirty percent of Bul- 
garian payments will be in dollars against 
documents. A reciprocal credit of $1,000,000 
will be used to promote trade according to 
the terms of the agreement 

The agreement will remain in force for a 
period of 1 year and may be continued in 
effect for annual periods, unless denounced, 
until June 1, 1953 


Australia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SYDNEY 
(Dated May 20) 


The Prime Minister of Australia and the 
British Food Minister have agreed in prin- 
ciple on a 15-year meat contract under which 
Great Britain would guarantee a market at 
reasonable prices for all Australian meat 
available for export up to a ceiling to be 
specified It is understood that Australia 
will take steps to increase beef production 
in the Northern Territory, involving expend- 
iture On roads, bridges, meat works, and 
possibly railways estimated as high as A£50,- 
000,000. The Cabinet agreed to an initial 
expenditure of A£1,500,000 on the transport 
improvements in the Wyndham area of West- 
ern Australia. The Prime Minister, in dis- 
cussing the project, said that some expendi- 
ture of dollars would probably be necessary 
for road-building and other equipment, in- 
cluding tractors, but that sterling and soft- 
currency sources would first be explored 


June 20. 1949 
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In the 10 months ended April 30, 1949, 
2,525,234 bales of wool were sold at auction 
for A£157,744,632, compared with A£120,392,- 
901 for 2,453,186 bales in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The average 
prices during this period were 50.35d. ($0.67) 
per pound for greasy wool and 62.78d. ($0.84) 
per pound for scoured wool. The average 
prices of greasy wool in April were about 7.6 
percent below the average prices for the 10- 
month period, but scoured-wool prices con- 
tinued at about the same level. Total ex- 
ports of wool in the 9 months ended March 
31, 1949, were worth A£168,565,00, compared 
with A£108,608,000 in the like period of 
1947-48. 

Australia’s visible oversea trade for the 
9 months ended March 31, 1949, showed ex- 
ports valued at A£407,500,000 and imports, 
A£305,860,000, compared with exports worth 
A£282,038,000 and imports, A£243,233,000 in 
the same period of 1947-48. Trade with the 
United States and Canada for the recent 9 
months’ period showed deficits of A£3,267,000 
and A£2,949,000, respectively, compared with 
much larger deficits of A£30,163,000 and 
Af£9,438,000, respectively, in the previous pe- 
riod Although Australia’s trade position 
with these countries has thus shown im- 
provement, Government spokesmen believe 
that it is not enough to permit any consid- 
erable relaxation of restrictions on imports 
from dollar areas 

The Government of Victoria is reported 
to have agreed to assist in the establishment 
of an automobile-manufacturing enterprise 
at Frankston by making financial advances 
and by providing the land and constructing 
the factory. The company which is being 
organized with A£1,000,000 capital by an 
experienced American automobile executive, 
proposes to manufacture a small, low-priced 
car 

The New South Wales Railways announced 
that orders had been placed in Great Britain 
for 25 locomotives at a cost of A£2,164,687, 
including A£469,625 customs duty which the 
Federal Government had been asked to waive 
because of the urgent need for locomotives 
and the inability of domestic manufacturers 
to meet the demand 

Federal Government revenue totaled A£50,- 
501,000 in April and A£407, 252, 000 in the 10 
months ended April 30, 1949, against a budget 
estimate of A£509,542,000 for the full fiscal 
year Income-tax revenue continued to lag, 
but receipts are normally heavy in May and 
June. Revenue from customs and excise 
taxes and social-service contributions prom- 
ised to exceed estimates, and it appeared 
probable that total Government revenue for 
the year would be somewhat in excess of the 
budget estimate 

The A£120,000,000 Commonwealth Cash 
and Conversion Loan was oversubscribed by 
A£18,500,000, a ‘deficit of A£15,000,000 in con- 
versions being offset by an oversubscription 
of A£33,500,000 in the cash section. 

The New South Wales Prices Minister an- 
nounced the discontinuance of price controls 








on new cars and trucks. Controls had 
already been lifted in Victoria and South 
Australia and were expected to be lifted in 
other States. The Prices Minister agreed to 
price increases of 3d. ($0.04) a gallon on lubri- 
cating oil and ld. a gallon on aviation 
gasoline but refused applications for in- 
creases on other gasoline and kerosene. 

The Department of Civil Aviation has ap- 
proved fare increases, averaging about 1214 
percent, on all services operated within Aus- 
tralia by Trans-Australia Airways, Australian 
National Airways, and Ansett Airways, effec- 
tive May 16. The increases were intended to 
permit the air lines to meet the increased 
cost of fuel, parts, and labor. 


Bel eum 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BELGIAN RESTRICTIONS CONCERNING IM- 
PORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRANSIT TRADE 


All foreign-trade regulations of an eco- 
nomic, financial, and sanitary character are 
being studied by the Belgian Government 
with a view to revising and unifying them. 
This project, however, depends upon putting 
into effect certain legal measures which are 
still under revision. The Belgian customs 
authorities have, therefore, presented an up- 
to-date general summary of the restrictions 
on Belgian imports, exports, and transit 
trade, which will remain applicable until a 
revision and unification are achieved. This 
has been published as Customs Circular No. 
D. L. 52.700 of January 14, 1949. 

In general, economic measures consist of 
the licensing of imports, exports, and, in cer- 
tain cases, goods in transit, as well as special 
regulations and prohibitions governing cer- 
tain items. 

Prohibitions include: 

Importation, exportation, or transshipment 
of goods of foreign origin that have been 
marked to appear to have originated in Bel- 
gium, of muskrats as well as their transport 
within the customs area, of shoots and resin- 
ous trees, and of India berries in quantities 
weighing less than 110 pounds (unless as 
shipment to a pharmacist); 

Imports and exports of prohibited weapons 
(see below regarding weapons of war), of 
frogs, whole or in part, except as authorized ° 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and of cer- 
tain insectivorous birds, their eggs or nests 
and traps; 

Imports and transshipments of vine cut- 
tings sent by mail, and of vine stalks and 
dry vine shoots; 

Imports of foreign coins (composed of 
bronze, copper, nickel) which cannot be 
legally circulated in Belgium; parrots from 
South America; absinthe; used clothing, rags, 
scraps, and paper cuttings, if originating in 
regions contaminated by cholera or pesti- 
lence; wood, originating from animal shel- 
ters aboard ships; matches containing white 
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phosphorus; certain explosives; and game 
or river fish, of which the hunting or fishing 
is forbidden by reason of their species and 
outside of prescribed seasons. 

The prohibitions on the importation, 
manufacture, transportation, possession, or 
sale of saccharine and similar products and 
products containing saccharine, etc., are pro- 
visionally suspended. 

Special regulations or authorization re- 
quirements affect the following: 

Imports of indecent literature, abortive 
drugs or instruments, and emblems or ob- 
jects contrary to moral standards; 

Imports and exports of homing pigeons; 

Imports and exports of certain works of 
art dated prior to 1801; 

Imports, exports, and transshipment of 
corpses; 

Imports and exports of potatoes and living 
ligneous plants and their fruits; and 

Imports and exports of drugs and narcotics. 

Special regulations also apply to: 

Imports and exports of eggs, in regard to 
marking, etc.; 

Imports and exports of defense and war 
Weapons, and of white lead; 

Imports and transshipments of explosives 
other than those prohibited (see above); 

Imports and transshipments in Belgian 
ports of arsenical residues; 

Imports, exports, and transshipments of 
vine plants, cuttings, and green shoots, and 
imports and transshipments of table and 
vintage grapes, plants, shrubs, and vege- 
tables. 

Special sanitary examinations by an au- 
thorized veterinarian are.required for the 
following: 

Imports, exports, or transshipments of cat- 
tle, goats, pigs, sheep, and domestic solipeds 
(imports and transshipments of pigs at pres- 
ent prohibited) ; 

Imports and transshipments of poultry, 
butcher’s meat, lard, fats, and guts and simi- 
lar matters, fresh, prepared, or preserved, 
of margarine and other prepared fats (of 
animal origin), and of meal of animal origin; 
and 

Imports of parrots from sources other than 
South America (see above). 

Quality controls are exercised over the fol- 
lowing agricultural and horticultural prod- 
ucts: 

White chicory, cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce, 
tomatoes, potatoes, and certain fruits—cher- 
ries, peaches, pears, apples, prunes, and 
grapes—plants for medicinal, aromatic, and 
condiment purposes, and condensed milk. 

Ships of belligerent nations are subject to 
certain obligations and are kept under spe- 
cial surveillance. 

The regulations requiring indications of 
the country of manufacture on certain im- 
ported goods are at present suspended except 
in the case of Port and Madeira wines which 
still require special marking. 

The customs office cooperates in the execu- 
tion of the decrees of October 6, 1944, con- 
cerning exchange control. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SURCHARGES ON PLASTIC AND SYNTHETIC 
CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS REDUCED 


The import surcharge on plastic and syn- 
thetic corrugated roofing sheets has been 
automatically reduced to 600 percent by the 
cancellation of a decree of May 14, 1949, 
which provided for increases in the sur- 
charges applicable to Bolivian import duties. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
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30 and June 6, 1949, for previous announce- 
ments of the increase in the rate of sur- 
charges and the reduction in import duty 
on the roofing sheets, respectively. | 


NEW INCREASES IN CURRENCY DEPRECIA- 
TION DuTY SURCHARGES CANCELED 


The increases in Bolivian import sur- 
charges effected by a decree of May 14, have 
been canceled, according to advice received 
from the Bolivian Director of Customs and 
reported in a telegram of May 27, from the 
U. S. Embassy at La Paz. 

[For previous announcement of the in- 
crease now canceled, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 30, 1949.] 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 


The Brazilian-Argentine wheat-purchase 
agreement, termed “Complementary Accord 
Between Argentina and Brazil,’ was signed 
on May 16, 1949, states a report of May 18, 
1949, from the U. S. Embassy at Buenos 
Aires. The price to be paid for 600,000 tons 
of the 900,000 tons to be acquired by Brazil 
is 36 pesos per 100 kilograms instead of 
35 pesos, as reported in the press and pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 6, 1949. Delivery will be made within 
1 year from the date of signature, in monthly 
quotas. Terms covering the remaining 300,- 
000 tons of wheat will be agreed upon within 
6 months. Products to be obtained by Brazil 
from Argentina in addition to wheat are 
fruits, fresh and dried; garlic; butter and 
cheese; frozen fowl; hides and wool: tanned 
hides; leather goods; medicines; semolina; 
and birdseed. 

Argentina will acquire from Brazil the 
following products: Lumber, cotton yarn and 
textiles, fruits, yerba mate, cacao, tobacco, 
coffee, iron and steel and their manufac- 
tures, nonferrous metals and their manu- 
factures, fibers, tea, waxes, drugs, and medic- 
inal and veterinary products 

Each of the two Governments agrees to 
facilitate the importation of the products 
traditionally acquired from the other, and 
to see that purchases reach the average level 
of value of the 3-year period 1946-48. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH POLAND 


A trade agreement between Bulgaria and 
Poland was signed at Sofia, stated the Polish 
press of April 9, 1949. 

This agreement is expected to enlarge by 
60 percent the present volume of mutual 
trade as established by the previous agree- 
ment of September 1, 1947, which provided 
a commodity turn-over valued at $8,000,000 
on each side. 

Under the new agreement, in addition to 
articles of the Polish smelting and metal 
industry, machinery, tools, chemicals, glass, 
porcelain, and earthenware exported thus 
far, and which are now to be exported in 
greater volume, the Bulgarian market is also 
to receive electrical articles; railway equip- 
ment, and textile articles. 

Bulgaria is to supply Poland with valuable 
raw materials including copper, chrome, and 
food products. 


Colombia 


l'ariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ESTABLISHED oy 
IMPORTED RAYON VISCOSE YARN ANp 
SIMILAR SYNTHETIC YARN 


As a protective measure for Colombia’s 
principal producer of synthetic yarn, the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industries has 
guaranteed complete consumption of the 
company’s production, reports the U. §g. 
Embassy at Bogota. 

Resolution No. 184 of March 15, 1949, as. 
sists Industria Colombiana de Rayon, §S. A. 
“Indurayon,” at Barranquilla by establishing 
individual quotas of domestically produced 
rayon viscose yarn that must be used by 
textile mills before import licenses for 
synthetic yarn will be authorized. Knitting 
mills are obliged to purchase the same 
amount of viscose yarn that they utilized 
during 1948. 

The resolution permits users of synthetic 
yarn of a size finer than 100 denier to import 
this type of yarn without being forced to 
purchase an equal amount of domestic rayon 
yarn, inasmuch as the domestic yarn is all 
of a size coarser than 100 denier. 


LIVESTOCK SANITATION AND QUARANTINE 
REGULATIONS 


The issuance by the Colombian Ministry of 
Agriculture and Animal Industry of decree 
No. 01254 of May 4, 1949, which established 
new livestock sanitation and quarantine 
regulations has been reported by the U.S 
Embassy at Bogota. 

There are certain provisions of the new 
decree which require further clarification, 
according to the Embassy, and a regulatory 
decree is expected to be issued shortly, when 
details will be published in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty PLACED ON WHEAT FLOUR 


An import duty of 0.16 colon per gross 
kilogram has been placed on wheat flour by 
decree No. 521, effective upon publication in 
La Gaceta of May 20, 1949, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
San Jose. Wheat flour had been exempted 
from all import and other taxes by decree 
No. 82 of June 24, 1948. The reason for this 
new tax is the considerable reduction of 
flour prices abroad which, it is considered, 
would permit a local price so low as to affect 
adversely the domestic production of corn. 
First-quality wheat flour is covered by the 
Trade Agreement between the United States 
and Costa Rica, which established a maxi- 
mum basic rate of 0.15 colon per gross kilo- 
gram. The decree further states that no 
variation shall be made in the present offi- 
cially established price for bread 

[For previous announcement regarding 
import taxes on flour, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for July 31, 1948.} 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE IN DOCUMENTA- 
TION 


The amendment of article 3 of Costa Rican 
decree 216 by article 3 of decree 332, through 
deletion of the phrase “by the foreign ship- 
per,” permits the Costa Rican importer to 
insert the registered order number on the 
commercial invoice of goods arriving in the 
country, states an airgram from the U. S. 
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Embassy at San Jose, but the Exchange Con- 
trol Board prefers that the number be en- 
tered by the foreign shipper at the time of 
legalization of documents. This leniency 
was accorded to avoid undue delay to the 
local importer in the case of invoices arriv- 
ing without the registration number of the 
order given by the Board. 

[For previous announcements regarding 
decree No. 332, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 21 and May 30, 1949.] 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated June 3) 


The 1949 sugarcane grinding season vir- 
tually ended in May with a sugar output of 
approximately 5,750,000 short tons compared 
with 6,670,000 last year. Approximately 
1,100,000 short tons (950,000 long) of this 
year’s crop were sold during the month to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Of 
this sale, 750,000 long tons were purchased 
jointly by the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, the United 
States taking 450,000 tons. In addition to its 
takings in the joint sale, the United Kingdom 
bought 200,000 long tons in the open market. 
As part of the joint-purchase arrangement, 
the Cuban Government agreed to increase its 
“free world export quota” by 250,000 to 
850,000 tons. Although this operation did 
not eliminate the probability of some Cuban 
carry-over stocks of sugar at the year’s end, 
it removed the threat of an unmanageable 
surplus. During the month controversy was 
resumed as to whether the Government will 
reduce sugar workers’ wages after June 30 by 
retying them to the price of sugar. 

As a result of recent sugar sales and further 
distribution of cane growers’ receipts from the 
mills, business in general reacted favorably 
during May in many lines. Collections were 
definitely better. The cotton-textile indus- 
try which has in recent months been largely 
idle for reasons of high inventories and wage 
scales, resumed operations after new agree- 
ments were made between some mills and 
labor unions. It is understood that the solu- 
tion permitting resumption of work will in- 
volve subsidy payments to workers by the 
Government in some cases 

The Cuban Customs was ordered to collect, 
effective May 25, the recently decreed 6 per- 
cent stamp tax on all imported textiles, in- 
cluding made-up goods. Collection of the 
tax on domestic goods is also reported to have 
begun. Effective May 1, the Cuban Customs 
resumed collection of the 9 percent gross 
sales tax on lumber imported from the United 
States. This tax had been applied to United 
States lumber for a short time during 1948, 
but the measure was revoked and taxes then 
paid were refunded 

Other recent Government measures 
adopted during the month were: (1) A roll 
back by presidential decree, effective June 1, 
of local rates on electric power to those in 
force on July 5, 1943; (2) a resolution of the 
Ministry of Communications ordering a re- 
duction in monthly telephone rates, a roll- 
back of long-distance rates, and the aboli- 
tion of certain extra charges on telephone 
installations or transfers (this measure may 
be appealed within the following 30 days); 
(3) the establishment by resolution of the 
Ministry of Commerce of price control on 
locally printed or imported books; and (4) 
the roll-back, also by resolution of the Min- 
istry of Commerce, of authorized charges in 
Cuba for cleaning and dyeing. 

The electrical material and equipment 
trade reported that six more smaller houses 
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in Habana ceased operations during the 
month, making a total of 12 concerns that 
have shut down since January 1 of this year. 
Hardware dealers are abundantly supplied 
with stocks in the face of sales estimated to 
have declined 40 percent below normal. Re- 
ceipts of refrigerators, radio-receiving sets, 
and automobiles have held up well during 
the perio under review. 

Despite declining revenues in certain 
industries, the dominant theme of Cuban 
labor unions was “maintenance of wages at 
current levels.” As a result of the formal 
withdrawal of the National Independent 
Workers’ Commission from the Confederation 
of Cuban Workers and the recent creation of 
the General Confederation of Workers, there 
are now three major labor organizations in 
Cuba: (1) The Government-recognized Con- 
federation of Cuban Workers; (2) the Com- 
munist Confederation of Cuban Workers; and 
(3) the General Confederation of Workers, 
which is bidding competitively for the ad- 
herence of Cuban labor. 

During May increasing seasonal rainfall 
over most of the island improved pastures 
rapidly and temporarily assured favorable 
growing conditions for spring-planted field 
crops. The island’s fresh-milk production 
increased by 70 to 80 percent over April levels, 
and gave impetus to the output of canned 
milk and other dairy products. The grow- 
ing domestic supplies affected some dairy- 
product price levels because of the quantities 
in storage (wholesale butter prices fell from 
approximately $1.05 to about $9.90 per pound) 
and heralded a decrease in imports of these 
products. Duty exemptions on condensed 
milk expired on May 15 and were not renewed. 

Supplies of beef on local markets remained 
seasonally low during May at approximately 
the same level that existed in May 1948. 
Slaughterhouse, wholesale, and retail prices 
for cattle and meat were generally 10 to 15 
percent above the established ceilings; how- 
ever, the improving condition of pastures 
and cattle will probably allow provision of 
ample meat supplies at no more than ceiling 
prices in late June. 

Cuban imports of lard and vegetable oils 
were smaller in May than in the preceding 
month because April 30 stocks held by im- 
porters were excessive. Steady or rising lard 
prices in the United States have recently 
encouraged wholesalers and retailers to buy 
for more than just immediate needs, and 
local trading is again near normal. 

The Cuban rice market became moderately 
active during May. Increased sales were said 
to have been stimulated by reports that the 
1949 United States rice crop will be late. 
Brokers indicate that demand is strong for 
Rexora and Blue Bonnet, but claim that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to procure 
these varieties in the United States. 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL 1949 


Foreign-trade returns in Czechoslovakia 
for the first quarter of 1949 showed that im- 
ports were valued at 8,739,000,000 crowns 
($175,000,000) and exports, 9,093,000,000 
crowns ($182,000,000). The figures for the 
first quarter of this year reflect a far healthier 
foreign-trade situation than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of the preceding year when 
abnormally heavy food imports were neces- 
sitated by the 1947 drought. In comparison 
with the first quarter of 1948, imports de- 
creased by 22 percent and exports increased 
by 12 percent. Exports to the United States 
amounted to $5,002,491 during the first quar- 
ter of 1949, a decrease of $761,000 over the 


comparable period in 1948. This decline 
continued into April when exports to the 
United States were $839,000 lower than in 
April 1948. Total trade continued to show 
an export surplus. 

It was evident that the shortage of dollars 
and other hard currencies was growing more 
acute when the Government allowed holders 
of foreign currencies to use their foreign ex- 
change to purchase export goods at rela- 
tively low prices in the special DAREX 
stores (state-controlled). Although previous 
regulations had required all persons having 
foreign currencies to exchange them at the 
banks for crowns, no questions about the 
origin of the moneys were now to be asked 
of the purchaser. The foreign-currency 
shortage was also reflected in the April 30 
statement of the National Bank, which 
showed that holdings of gold and foreign 
currencies had fallen from 3,476,C00,000 
crowns to 3,203,000,000 crowns during the 
month. 

Notwithstanding exchange difficulties, the 
Minister of Foreign Trade and the Governor 
of the National Bank reaffirmed in speeches 
their belief in the correctness of Czechoslo- 
vak policy of closely planned foreign trade, 
based on the Soviet model and orienting 
still further toward the “planned economy” 
countries of Eastern Europe. Trade agree- 
ments with Albania, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
were completed during April. The Bulgarian 
agreement, which anticipated an exchange of 
goods 30 percent above the 1948 level accord. 
ing to official statements, contained a new 
provision making scheduled deliveries obliga- 
tory. The previous type of trade agreements 
have been only permissive. The internal re- 
organization of the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
was completed during the month, streamlin- 
ing the previous set-up and allowing the 
weeding out of “unreliable” personnel. 

The transfer cf foreign-trade operations to 
state-controlled monopoly companies was 
completed with the establishment of three 
foreign-trade monopoly companies for liter- 
ary and artistic works, gramophones and 
gramophone supplies, and motion-picture 
films. 

A large-scale reorganization of industry is 
now under way, with the aim of delegating 
more authority to managers of individual 
plants and of reducing the bureaucratic over- 
loading at the central directorates. Pro- 
duction sections of the Ministry of Industry 
are to be abolished and their functions as- 
sumed by the general managements of re- 
spective industries which will be incorpo- 
rated into the Ministry of Industry. The 
number of national corporations will be in- 
creased and the allotment of lump operat- 
ing sums to individual managers will give 
them more freedom of action although they 
will still be required to reach assigned pro- 
duction quotas. 

One of the main questions awaiting solu- 
tion in this reorganization is the establish- 
ment of effective liaison between production 
and sales, inasmuch as the principal mar- 
keting functions of nationalized corpora- 
tions have been divorced organizationally 
from production. It is estimated that the 
reorganization will be concluded by the end 
of the year. 

During April, negotiation of United States 
claims for compensation for nationalized 
property was undertaken in Washington, but 
no agreement was reached. 





Lignite deposits have been found in an 
area of more than 100 square miles in Madras 
province, India. The deposits, at places 80 
feet thick, are capable of being used as 
fuel for industries, locomotive boilers, and 
plants for electric-power generation, says 
an official Indian news release. 
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El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs To ACCEPT SHIPMENTS ARRIVING 
WITH UNVISAED DocUMENTS 


By decree No. 142, effective on publication 
in the Diario Oficial of May 24, 1949, the Sal- 
vadoran Council of Revolutionary Govern- 
ment has authorized the clearing through 
customs of shipments arriving with unvisaed 
documents, if individually approved by the 
Dirrecion General de Aduanas, according to 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
San Salvador. If only one part of a set of 
documents has been visaed, the entire set 
may be accepted, provided they pertain to 
the same shipment. In the instances men- 
tioned above, a penalty surcharge of 25 per- 
cent on the regular 6 percent ad valorem 
consular fee will be charged. Shipments al- 
ready in the country in process of being 
cleared through Customs also are covered 
by the new decree. The penalty surcharge 
will not be levied on such shipments. 


Kthiopia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
ADDIS ABABA 


(Dated May 16) 


Grain exports are reported by the Ministry 
of Agriculture of Ethiopia to be extremely 
small because of the poor growing season 
and decreased demand for Ethiopian grains 
in Near Eastern markets as a result of price 
and quality differential. Grain prices re- 
mained steady during the past month; pulse 
prices declined. Demand continued high and 
prices advanced for other major exports— 
coffee and hides and skins. Trade in oilseeds 
manifested a slight increase during the 
month. 

Store inventories increased slightly during 
the period April 10—-May 10 as businessmen 
prepared for the rainy season. Rainfall in 
March and April was unusually light and 
veteran observers expect a heavy rainfall 
from early June to early October 

FAO sent an expert to Ethiopia in April 
to advise on experimental growth of Ameri- 
can species of cotton and to suggest the 
best areas for cultivation on plantations. 
Savean Corporation is contemplating the 
early establishment of a 10,000-spindle spin- 
ning mill, bringing total spindle capacity to 
20,000, to be located along the ridge making 
up the north bank of the Omo River escarp- 
ment, if cotton suitable in quality and quan- 
tity can be grown there. FAO is also en- 
deavoring to encourage more extensive cul- 
tivation of sugar beets in the same area, 
where irrigation will not be required and 
where cane cannot be sustained because of 
insufficient rainfall. 

The agricultural school at Ambo was made 
a college, and an American agricultural ex- 
pert was assigned as its head under the 
Ministry of Education. That Ministry was 
given jurisdiction over the veterinary insti- 
tute formerly under the Ministry of Public 
Health 





Durable goods, including machinery, im- 
ported into Egypt from the United Kingdom 
in 1948 were valued at £7,000,000, and im- 
ports of about 2,000 motor vehicles amounted 
to £1,000,000, according to the British Board 
of Trade. (£1 sterling—$%4.03, United States 
currency.) 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREIGHT-PAYMENT REGULATIONS REVISED 
ON ECA ImporTS FROM UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA F 


Under new arrangements worked out be- 
tween the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the French Government it is no 
longer necessary for the freight charges on 
ECA shipments from the United States and 
Canada to be prepaid in dollars. Such 
charges now may be paid in francs on arrival 
of the goods in the French port when a copy 
of a P. R. E. license and a bill of lading ex- 
pressed in both dollars and francs are pre- 
sented. These arrangements were formalized 
and promulgated by avis (notice) No. 394 of 
the Office des Changes published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of France of May 8, 1949 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
18, 1849, for text of avis 380 instituting dollar 
prepayment arrangement. | 


Freneh Equatorial 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN DUTIES, TAXES, AND 
REGULATIONS 


A number of changes in import and export 
duties, taxes, and regulations, also special 
measures (not previously published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) took place in 
Equatorial Africa during 1947 and 1948, ac- 
cording to the Journal Officie] de l'Afrique 
Equatoriale Francaise 

Diamonds.—The export duty on diamonds, 
formerly 7.5 percent ad valorem, was abolished 
by order No. 3412 of December 2, 1946, pub- 
lished on January 1, 1947. The turn-over 
tax on diamonds was fixed at 2 percent ad 
valorem 

Duty and Taxes on Certain Products 
Modified.—The import duty and turn-over 
taxes were modified on the following products 
by order No. 2478 of September 16, 1947, pub- 
lished on January 1, 1948 

Complete special machines for wood peel- 
ing and manufacture of veneer, and sea- 
going vessels of over 50-ton burden were 
exempted from both import duty and turn- 
over taxes; 

The new ad valorem rates for both duty 
and taxes on specified machines are as 
follows: 

Complete steam engines, locomotives and 
tenders, hydraulic apparatus, dynamos and 
other electrical apparatus for industrial use 
machine tools, boilers, and unspecified com- 
plete apparatus for industrial use, import 
duty, 7 percent turn-over tax, 6 percent; 

Sewing machines, dynamos, and other elec- 
trical apparatus for domestic use, typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, and unspecified com- 
plete apparatus for domestic use, import 
duty, 12 percent, turn-over tax, 6 percent; 

Complete agricultural apparatus, import 
duty, 3 percent, exempt from turn-Over tax 
seagoing vessels of less than 50-ton burden 
and river boats, import duty, 7 percent 
exempt from turn-over tax; 

Fish Products.—New ad valorem export 
duties were established on fish products by 
order No. 1879 of July 17, 1947, published on 
August 1, as follows: 

(Item 23 bis) Meats, fertilizer, left-overs 
and waste from the preparation of fish 
seals, whales, and other cetaceans, 1 per- 


cent; (23 ter) crude whalebones, 1 percent; 
(23 quater) oils and fatty substances (lard, 
greases) spermaceti, fish, seal, whale, and 
other cetacean extracts, and ambergris, 9 
percent; turn-over tax on all these products, 
3 percent ad valorem. 

Duty Basis for Import and Erport Duties 
and Taxes Revised.—The dutiable value for 
calculation of import and export duties and 
taxes on goods not listed in the Official list 
of valuations in French Equatorial Africa, 
was revised by order No. 1042 of April 23, 
1947, published on January 15, 1948 

For imports, the basis is the value of 
goods at the time and at the place in which 
they are declared for the customs levy (c. i. f, 
value); for exports, the cost of the goods, 
plus the freight charges to the frontier 

Certain Manufactured Tobacco.—Import 
duties, taxes, and regulations on manufac. 
tured tobacco other than cigars and ciga- 
rettes, were revised by order No. 3169 of Octo- 
ber 29, 1948, published on December 1. The 
new duties and taxes, per net kilogram, are 
as follows (former rates in parentheses): 
Import duty, 140 C. F. A. (Colonial French 
African) francs (120); turn-over tax, 6 per- 
cent (4 percent) ad valorem; consumption 
tax, 100 C. F. A. francs The regulations 
on trade and manufacture of tobacco were 
revised by the same order 

Fats, Oils, and Fibers 
port taxes were revised on the following 
products by orders Nos. 3609 and 3610 of 
December 24, 1946, published on January 15, 
1947 

(Tariff item 23) Fresh or melted butter, 10 


percent; (47) vegetable oils 


The ad valorem ex- 


castor, sesame, 
etc., 4 percent; (73) raw cotton, 10 percent; 
(74 to 77) paka, pounga, piassava, and sisal, 
5 percent; turn-over tax on all these prod- 
ucts, 3 percent ad valorem 

Tobacco, Alcohols, Wines, Liqueurs.—New 
consumption tax rates were established by 
order No. 3624 of December 24, 1946, pub- 
lished on January 15, 1947, on the following 
products (in C. A. F. francs per net kilo- 
gram for tobacco products, and per liter of 
Cigars, 120; 
cigarettes and other manufactured tobacco 


pure alcohol for beverages) 


100; potable alcohol, liqueur wines, fabri- 
cated wines, liqueurs and wines of over 15 
of alcohol content, 100; and grain alcohols, 
102 

The import duties and turn-over taxes as 


modified by order No. 3613 of December 24, 
1946, and published on June 1, 1947, on the 
following items are: Cigars, 180; cigarettes 
140; wines of more than 15° of alcohol 
content, liqueur and other fabricated wines 
liqueurs, potable alcohols and brandy made 
from wine or rum or of products other than 
grains 3,000: 
brandy, 3,800. The turn-over tax for each 
item is 6 percent ad valorem 

These taxes were later reduced by 75 per- 
cent by decree of May 15, 1948. See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 27, 1948) 

Import and Export Turn-over tax—The 
new rates of the import and export turn-over 
tax were filed, respectively, at 6 percent and 3 
percent ad valorem, by order No. 3611 of 
December 24, 1946 January 
15, 1947 

Erport Licensing Procedure Revised The 
exportation or reexportation of all merchan- 
dise from French Equatorial Africa of certain 
products to any destination other than to the 
territories of the French Union has been 
made subject to an export license, issued to 
the exporter by the Director of Economic 
Affairs, or to his delegate, by orders No. 3430 
of December 6, 1946, and No. 2207 of August 
2, 1948, published on January 1, 1947, and 
August 15, 1948, respectively 

The license must contain all necessary data 
and show justification for its granting. The 
period of validity of the license is 6 months 


potable grain alcohol and 
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with a clause for its extension for three more 
months. The license is revocable, when not 
in the colony’s interest, or in the case of 
fraud. 

The Customs Office and the Exchange Of- 
fice, when foreign exchange is involved, have 
the authority to issue licenses. Unused for- 
eign exchange must be returned to the Ex- 
change Office; failure to do so is punishable 
by fine. The order provides regulations as 
to the filling out of forms for commercial 
shipment and lists of commodities permis- 
sible for noncommercial exports. 

Export Standards for Certain Products.— 
The export standards of quality, packing, and 
marking of soap paste and related products, 
citrus fruits, fresh bananas, dried manioc, 
and kapok fibers, were revised by an order of 
January 15, 1947, four decrees of February 16 
and one of June 2, 1948, published on Febru- 
ary 1, 1947, April 1, and July 15, 1948. 

Rubber Exportation Groupement Abol- 
ished —The rubber exporters’ groupement 
was abolished by order 205 of January 24, 
1947, published on February 15. 

Rice for Noncommercial purposes: Exporta- 
tion Authorized.—Effective January 31, 
1947, the restriction on the exportation of 
rice for noncommercial purposes was tem- 
porarily removed by order No. 259, of January 
31, 1947, published February 15. 

Cocoa.—A sepcial account outside of the 
budget was created in French Equatorial 
Africa and Gabon for an export bounty on 
“soutien cacao” and “soutien cacao Gabon”, 
by order No. 3032 of November 13, 1947, 
published on December 1, 1947, and an order 
of Libreville of October 15, 1948, published 
on November 15, 1918. 

Import Program.—Effective January 1, 1947, 
the distribution import program, the meth- 
ods of circulation, quality, and grading of 
imports were modified by order No. 273 of 
January 31, 1947, published February 15 

Further modifications of the import regula- 
tions dealing with filing and auditing of 
license applications, extension of the period 
of validity and the granting of new licenses 
were promulgated by orders Nos. 1538 of 
June 12, 1947, 2563 of September 20, 1947, 
and 2046 of July 19, 1948, published July 1, 
October 1, 1947, and August 1, 1948 

The circulation of imports in the territory 
of Gabon was regulated by an order of Febru- 
ary 20, 1948, published April 1 

Poisonous Substances.—Regulations gov- 
erning the trade, the possession, and the uses 
of poisonous substances in French Equato- 
rial Africa have been revised by order No. 
48-1586 of October 8, 1948, published Novem- 
ber 15 


- 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


LAND REFORM IN NortTH RHINE- 
WESTPHALIA 


Expropriation of all landed estates in North 
Rhine-Westphalia, Germany, exceeding 250 
acres or 130,000 marks of assessed value was 
provided in the land-reform law passed in 
May and approved by the British Military 
Government states the foreign press. 
Landed property owned by the former 
Wehrmacht, the Nazi party, war criminals, 
and the Land government will also be ex- 
propriated, if suitable for resettlement 

The estimated 272,000 acres to be expropri- 
ated will be used to resettle 2,000 to 3,000 
farmers and will provide jobs for approxt- 
mately 6,000 farm hands and forestry work- 
ers. In selecting the settlers, consideration 
will be given to their anti-Nazi record. It is 
expected that the program will take 15 years 
to complete. Some 60,000,000 marks have 


June 20. 1949 


been made available for its operation during 
the first year. 

This is the second land-reform law passed 
in the British Zone, the first applying to 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENT PROCEDURE FOR WEST GERMAN 
EXPORTS AMENDED 


Payment for exports to the United States 
from Western Germany should no longer 
be made to the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, Bank Deutscher Laender Account, ac- 
cording to JEIA Operational Memorandum 
No, 32, Revision No. 1 of April 22, 1949. In- 
stead, payments should be made to an ex- 
port-import account of the Bank Deutscher 
Laender in any one of 17 commercial banking 
institutions with which that Bank maintains 
dollar accounts. A loan copy of Operational 
Memorandum No. 32 will be furnished by the 
European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., upon 
request. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT BETWEEN SWEDEN 
AND THE THREE WESTERN ZONES SIGNED 


An agreement covering payment procedures 
between the three Western Zones of Germany 
and Sweden was signed on May 17, 1949, 
reports Military Government. This agree- 
ment is to be effective until June 30, 1950, 
and is to be automatically extended for 
periods of 12 months, unless 3 months’ notice 
of termination is given by either party. 

Payments between the three Western Zones 
of Germany and Sweden, which are subject 
to exchange regulations in both countries, 
are to be made in Swedish crowns in the 
offset account of the Sveriges Riksbank in 
the name of the Bank Deutscher Laender. 

Balances are settled quarterly in United 
States dollars. If at any time the balance 
in the offset account is in excess of the Swed- 
ish Crown equivalent of $14,000,000 and if 
the quarterly payments are not settled 
within certain dates, these balances are to 
become payable in United States dollars in 
New York at the request of the creditor. 

Provision is made for operation of the 
agreement within the framework of the 
Intra-European Payments and Compensa- 
tions Agreement of October 6, 1948. 


SoOvIET ZONE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
POLAND INDICATES NEW TRENDS 


A trade agreement was signed in Berlin 
March 29, 1949, between Poland and the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, states the foreign 
press. The agreement provides for exchange 
of goods worth $152,000,000 during 1949. 
The 1948 trade agreement called for ex- 
change of goods valued at $84,000,000 in that 
year 

One significant aspect of the new agree- 
ment is the provision that Poland will de- 
liver brown coal from Lower Silesia, mined 
in the area just east of the Oder-Neisse, to 
the Soviet Zone of Germany where it will be 
processed. (Before the occupation, both the 
mines and the processing plants were under 
German control; today the mines are under 
Polish control.) Another important item 
for Polish delivery is bituminous coal from 
Upper Silesia, which is to take the place of 
Ruhr coal in Saxony and Eastern Berlin. 
Semifinished iron and steel products also are 
to be delivered by Poland. 

The Soviet Zone of Germany will deliver 
products of Berlin's electrical industry, such 
as electrical installations, machines, and ap- 
paratus; products of Saxony’s machinery in- 
dustry, particularly textile machinery for 


Polish cotton, wool, and rayon factories; and 
potash fertilizers. 

If successfully carried out, the trade agree- 
ment would make Poland the most impor- 
tant trading partner of Eastern Germany, 
and the Soviet Zone would be second in im- 
portance only to the U. S. S. R. in Polish 
trade. It shows a new trend toward inte- 
grating the Soviet Zone of Germany into 
the economic pattern of Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet Zone negotiators showed rela- 
tively little interest in deliveries of food- 
stuffs from Poland, but great interest in ac- 
quiring fuel, raw materials, and semifinished 
goods, according to the press reports. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN WESTERN GERMANY AND PorTuU- 
GAL CONCLUDED 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Portugal and the three Western Zones of 
Germany was concluded on May 25, 1949, 
according to Joint Export-Import Agency 
press release No. 94 of the same date. 

The agreement provides for exports and 
imports in the amount of $16,000,000 each 
way. It will remain in force for 1 year and 
may be automatically renewed. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Portu- 
gal is to import from Germany machinery, 
electrical equipment, foundry and nonfer- 
rous-metal products, vehicles, fine mechani- 
cal and optical articles, hops and malt, man- 
ufactured leather goods, and several miscel- 
laneous items. 

Germany will import cork, pulses, oilseeds, 
fish meal, sardines, sisal, tungsten concen- 
trates, pyrites, manganese ore, resin and spir- 
its of turpentine, and a small quantity of 
wine. 

Payments will be effected through an offset 
account, with settlement to be made in 
United States dollars quarterly. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN WESTERN GERMANY AND IRAN 
CONCLUDED 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Iran and the three Western Zones of Ger- 
many was concluded at Frankfurt am Main 
on May 25, 1949, according to Joint Export- 
Import Agency press release No. 91 of the 
same date. 

The pact provides for exports and imports 
in the amount of $15,505,000 each way, and 
is to be effective for 1 year. 

Iran is to supply Germany with fats and 
oils, dried fruits, cotton, wool, vegetable 
products, tanning agents, hides and skins, 
ores and concentrates, asbestos, tobacco, and 
other items. 

Germany is to export to Iran chemicals, 
textiles, high-grade papers, ceramics, electri- 
cal equipment, nonferrous-metal products, 
machinery, fine mechanics and optical goods, 
and vehicles. 

Payment will be effected through an offset 
account maintained by the Bank Melli Iran, 
with settlements to be effected quarterly in 
United States dollars or in pounds sterling. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated May 21) 


Slight improvements in the Greek econ- 
omy during the past few months have been 
evidenced by a decreased cost-of-living in- 
dex from 262 at the end of March to 257 at 
the end of April (1938-1); by a commod- 
ity-price-index decrease from 367.7 on April 
13 to 353.8 on May 14 (1939=1); by an in- 








crease in industrial production, which had 
dropped from 85 pecent in November 1948 to 
68 percent in February 1949, to 72 percent 
in March (1939100). The lower indexes 
were attributed to seasonal factors plus 
greater food imports and broader rationing. 
Production advanced in most basic industrial 
branches; the advance in foodstuffs produc- 
tion was made mainly in flour-milling, maca- 
roni production, and beer-brewing. A mill- 
ing reform sponsored by the American Mis- 
sion in Greece returned the milling business 
from Government control to private enter- 
prise on March 1 and this is expected to re- 
sult in an annual budget saving of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and the Amer- 
ican Mission have inaugurated a program for 
the rehabilitation of refugee farmers, which 
provides for expenditures of approximately 
$7,662,000 and 69,220,000,000 drachmas. 
Efforts to promote industry, agriculture, 
mining, tourism, and fishing were reflected 
in an agreement signed by the Ministry of 
Coordination and the Mission, permitting 
private enterprise to make long-term loans 
from recovery funds. In most cases, loans 
are repayable within 20 years, and in some 
cases, 30 years. Interest on loans will be 
low, and arrangements are being made to 
lower loan-negotiation costs. 

Expansion in the fishing industry was 
marked by the addition on May 4 of new 
laboratories and a research vessel of the 
Greek Hydrobiological Institute for the pur- 
pose of introducing modern scientific meth- 
ods of fishing. A floating drydock for use 
by coastal vessels is now under construction 
in Germany as part of German reparations. 
The new drydock is expected to earn and 
save considerable foreign exchange, in addi- 
tion to lessening expenses for small boat 
owners who are now obliged to have their 
vessels overhauled in the larger Peiraeus dry- 
dock. Larger vessels have been forced to 
repair in foreign ports. 

The Athens press reports that the Minis- 
try of Public Works plans to recommend a 
reimposition of third party taxes, the reduc- 
tion in revenues from port dues for the first 
quarter of 1949 amounting to 2,200,000,000 
drachmas as compared with 9,800,000,000 
drachmas for the corresponding period last 
year, being attributed to the abolition of 
toll charges and third-party taxes. 

The Government Coordinating Council 
announced a grant, without interest and in 
three equal payments, of 1 month’s salary to 
all civil servants as a loan to be paid off in 
24 biweekly installments beginning July 1. 
On that date, a readjustment of their sal- 
aries is promised. 

The markei price of the gold soveign in- 
creased to 229,500 drachmas on May 18 from 
228,500 on April 20; the dollar decreased to 
14,140 on May 14 from 14,264 on April 20. 
Dollar-exchange certificates increased to 5,- 
070 drachmas on May 14 from 5,015 on April 
20; pound-sterling certificates increased to 
12,280 from 12,220 for the same period. 

The security price for the 1948 tobacco 
crop was set at 200 times prewar prices, as 
compared with 155 times for the 1947 crop. 
An increase of 10 to 20 percent was made in 
prices that merchants must pay to farmers. 
Since exporters will bear the burden of this 
increased price, the Government is consid- 
ering suspension of the 18 percent territorial 
tax on tobacco exports for the 1948-49 crop. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
SIGNED WITH DENMARK 


Commercial and payments agreements 
were signed by Denmark and Greece on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1949, states a report from the U. S. 
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Embassy, Athens, of April 26. They are to 
be valid for 1 year effective from the date 
of signature and may be continued for an- 
other year, subject to termination by either 
Government upon 3 months’ notice. 

The commercial agreement provides that 
goods be invoiced in Danish crowns. Den- 
mark will supply Greece with $2,720,000 
worth of goods, principally cheese, powdered 
milk, eggs, salted stock fish, and machinery; 
in return, Denmark will take merchandise 
valued at $720,000, chiefly tobacco, dried 
fruits, colophony, turpentine, mastic, wines, 
and sponges. The difference of $2,000,000 
represents Greece’s drawing rights on Den- 
mark. With the exception of articles such 
as tobacco, hides, guts, sponges, and tanning 
extracts, private barter may be authorized 
by the two Governments in the case of 
goods not appearing in the annexed tables 
of quotas or for those whose quotas have 
been exhausted. 

Under terms of the payments agreement, 
an account in Danish crowns is to be estab- 
lished in the National Bank of Denmark in 
favor of the Bank of Greece, in which a 
credit margin of 750,000 crowns is permitted. 
Conversion of crowns into drachmas is to be 
made on the basis of the United States dol- 
lar of the National Bank of Denmark and 
the Bank of Greece 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated June 3) 


Commercial activity was unseasonably slow 
in all lines during May, when the previously 
noted slow movement of soft goods spread 
to durable consumer goods. Certain dis- 
tributors of these lines alleged that sales 
were down as much as 30 percent from those 
of a year before, this reduction apparently 
being the result both of decreased volume 
and of price reductions 

Banks were somewhat reluctant to give 
credit, feeling that merchants should have 
liquidated their large inventories of goods 
purchased while prices were higher than at 
present. A number of sales took place in 
establishments which offered soft goods at 
substantial reductions. Prompt payment of 
obligations evinced continued general pros- 
perity, although some observers contended 
that there was a tendency on the part of 
certain small merchants to postpone pay- 
ment on bills. 

Decreases in the prices of imported tex- 
tiles were such that Guatemalan cotton- 
textile manufacturers began to feel sharp 
competition in the sale of their products 
Apparently as a result of their representa- 
tions on the matter, the Congress undertook 
a study of customs duties which culminated 
in the passage at the month's end of a law 
which would raise the presently prevailing 
duties on cotton yarns and cloth. The law 
now awaits the President’s signature 

The Congress spent the last few days of 
May in considering the 1949-50 budget. The 
Executive proposed a sum of $41,496,265, 
which was approved by the legislative branch 
with only minor variations from the original 
proposal. The approved budget represents a 
$10,000,000 reduction from the final figure for 
fiscal 1948-49. 

Three United States petroleum-producing 
companies which had been seeking exploita- 
tion contracts with the Government in po- 
tential petroleum areas of the country pre- 
pared to terminate their exploration activities 
and withdraw from Guatemala, after con- 
tinued failure to reach agreement on terms. 





A new direct nonstop air service between 
Guatemala and New Orleans was inaugurated 
on May 16 by TACA Airways. 

Sales of foreign exchange exceeded re. 
ceipts; however, this is a seasonal occurence, 
as the sale of Guatemala’s exportable prod- 
ucts has largely been concluded by the month 
of May. Observers were of the opinion that 
foreign-exchange holdings continued to be 
adequate. 

Sales of remaining coffee stocks continued 
to be steady with good prices generally pre- 
vailing. Only about 45,000 quintals from 
private producers and some 150,000 quintals 
from the National Farms were estimated to 
be available for export. 

Disagreement over pay increases continued 
between the International Railways of Cen. 
tral America and the railway umion, and the 
matter was pending settlement by concillia- 
tion or arbitration in the labor courts 


Hashimite Jordan 
Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALLOCATION OF DOLLAR EXCHANGE 


The Government of the Hashimite Jordan 
Kingdom has established the following 
standards for allocating dollars to its im- 
porters, according to an airgram dated May 
26 from the American Legation at Amman: 

Each owner of 1,000 dunams (1 dunam- 
approximately one-fourth acre) or more is 
allocated approximately $3,000 for the pur- 
chase of a tractor and/or other agricultural 
tools The total sum involved is estimated 
at about $1,000,000. The remainder is allo- 
cated for medicines, doctor's supplies, spare 
parts, and tires. .Whatever may remain after 
this allocation will be set aside for articles 
deemed essential by the Government 

It is understood that if the merchant can 
present plans in connection with the essen- 
tial development of the country, such as in- 
troduction of cold-storage refrigeration or 
cement plant, the Government will look fa- 
vorably on an allocation of dollars, which 
allocation will take precedence immediately 
after medicines and doctor's supplies 

Although no definite information is yet 
available, it is stated that $2,000,000 will be 
available for allocation during this year, and 
that the first allocations covering agricul- 
tural tools are now being submitted for ap- 
proval 


Hungary 
Economic Conditions 


CENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Industrial research institutes, laboratories, 
and committees are to be established in all 
industrial branches where additional re- 
search seems necessary, according to degree 
No. 3,€00/1949, published in the Hungarian 
Official Gazette No. 68 of April 23, 1949 

A Geological Institute, a Geophysical In- 
stitute, and a Mineral-Oil and Natural-Gas 
Research Institute already are operating. 
The decree provides that five additional re- 
search institutes are to be established, to- 
gether with four central research laboratories 
and nine research committees All of. these 
research organizations will operate on the 
basis of plans which are to be integrated in 
the national scientific plan 

A loan copy of the English translation of 
the text of this decree can be made available 
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py the European Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Iceland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT 
WITH POLAND SIGNED 


An additional protocol to the Iceland- 
Poland trade agreement of June 14, 1948, 
has been concluded at Warsaw, according to 
the Polish Press of April 8, 1949. 

In accordance with the protocol, the trade 
turn-overs with Iceland have been increased 
by 1,500,000 dollars on both sides. 

Deliveries from Iceland to Poland are to 
include additional quantities of salted her- 
rings, sheepskins, metal scrap, and certain 
other commodities. 

Poland will export to Iceland, among other 
products, coal, rye, rye flour, and iron and 
steel articles. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY SUBSIDIZED 


The Government of India has decided to 
subsidize the two large aluminum industries 
in that country, according to an official press 
statement. The extent of the subsidy will 
be the difference between the fair selling 
price of the products of the two companies, 
taking into consideration their respective 
costs of production, and the fair selling 
price of similar imported products. The as- 
sistance is to be granted initially for 3 years. 

The subsidy is to be paid from revenue 
collected by increased import duties on 
aluminum ingots, sheets, and circles. In ad- 
dition to the existing rate of 3 percent ad 
valorem on aluminum products, specifis 
duties will be levied, to be reduced each year 
until the end of the 1951-52 fiscal year. The 
additional specific duties in rupees per long 
ton; 1 rupee= approximately $0.30 U. S.) are 
as follows: 

1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Aluminum ingots 328 237 146 
Sheets, strips, and 
circles_ ep 121 46 nil 


Exchange and Finance 


BANKING COMPANIES AcT, 1949 


The Banking Companies Act, 1949, enacted 
to protect the interests of depositors against 
mismanagement and to ensure the growth of 
banking in India on sound lines was passed 
by the Dominion Parliament on February 17, 
and went into effect on March 16, 1949. 

The passage of the bill marks the culmina- 
tion of the long and troubled course of the 
proposal for a banking companies act, origi- 
nally drafted by the Reserve Bank of India 
in 1939 and first introduced in the Central 
Legislative Assembly in 1944. 

The act regulates all banking companies in 
the Provinces of India and in the acceding 
States to the extent that the Indian Legisla- 
ture has power to legislate for the States in 
the field of banking. 

Banking has been defined in the act as 
“the accepting, for the purpose of lending or 
investment, of deposits of money from the 
public, repayable on demand or otherwise, 
and withdrawable by check, draft, order or 
otherwise.” Cooperative banks have been 
excluded from the scope of the act. 
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All the banks covered by the act are to be 
licensed. The license is to be issued by the 
Reserve Bank of India after verification that 
the applicant bank is in a sound position, 
and, furthermore, if the applicant bank is a 
foreign bank, that the law of the country 
in which it is incorporated does not discrimi- 
nate against banking companies registered in 
India. The Reserve Bank now has the power, 
on a permanent statutory basis, to control 
not only the scheduled (member) banks but 
also the nonscheduled banks, and therefore 
the entire joint stock banking system of 
the country. 

The act sets up minimum requirements 
relating to the paid-in capital and reserves 
of a bank incorporated in India, and provides 
for the maintenance of cash reserves and 
their composition. These requirements vary 
according to the area covered in its opera- 
tions. 

The act prohibits interlocking directorates 
among banking companies and the employ- 
ment of banks as managing agents. It also 
prohibits the granting of unsecured loans or 
advances to any of the directors, or to firms 
in which the directors are interested. 

The Reserve Bank also has been given 
regulatory powers over the voluntary winding 
up and amalgamation of banking companies, 
and it may, on application, be appointed as 
the official liquidator. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDIAN FISCAL COMMISSION APPOINTED 


A fiscal commission has been appointed 
by the Government of India for the purpose 
of examining the tariff policy that has been 
followed with regard to the protection of in- 
dustries in that country. The Commission 
will also make recommendations as to what 
tariff policy should be followed in the future 
in regard to protection of industries. The 
last report of a similar commission was made 
in 1922. 


PROTECTIVE DutIEs To Be CONTINUED 


The Indian Tariff Board has reviewed the 
tariff rates established for the protection of 
two Indian industries, and has recommended 
a continuation of the protective duties un- 
til March 31, 1951. 

The duties which were under consideration 
are those levied on imports of alloy, tool, 
and special steel (30 percent ad valorem for 
articles manufactured in the United King- 
dom and 42 percent for articles manufac- 
tured in other countries), and on synthetic 
fibers and cotton and mixed fabrics of 
synthetics and raw silk (various rates). 

The application for tariff protection of the 
Indian small-tools industry is at present un- 
der consideration by the Tariff Board. No 
decision has yet been announced on this 
application, 


INCREASED DUTIES ON SILK AND SILK 
PRODUCTS 


New rates of import duty on raw silk and 
manufacturers of silk have been announced 
by the Government of India. The former 
and new rates are as follows: 

Raw silk (excluding silk waste and noils), 
and silk cocoons (formerly 25 percent ad 
valorem, plus 14 annas per pound, plus one- 
fifth of the total duty), new rate 30 percent 
ad valorem, plus 1534 rupees per pound; 

Silk yarn, including thrown silk warps and 
yarn spun from silk waste or noils, but ex- 
cluding sewing thread (formerly 25 percent 
ad valorem plus, 14 annas per pound, plus 
one-fifth of the total duty), new classifica- 
tions and corresponding rates—silk yarn, in- 
cluding thrown silk warps, but excluding 
sewing thread, 30 percent ad valorem, plus 


15%4 rupees per pound; yarn spun from silk 
waste, excluding sewing thread, 30 percent ad 
valorem, plus 444 rupees per pound; yarn 
spun from noils, excluding sewing thread, 
30 percent ad valorem; 

Fabrics, not otherwise specified, contain- 
ing more than 90 percent of silk, including 
such fabrics embroidered with artificial silk: 
Pongee (formerly 50 percent ad valorem, 
plus 1 rupee per pound, plus one-half of 
the total duty), new rate, 75 percent ad 
valorem, plus 54% rupees per pound; Fuji, 
boseki, and corded (excluding white cord) 
(formerly 50 percent ad valorem, plus 1% 
rupees per pound, plus one-half of the total 
duty), new rate, 75 percent ad valorem, 
plus 5% rupees per pound; and other kinds 
(formerly 50 percent ad valorem, plus 2 ru- 
pees per pound, plus one-half of the total 
duty), new rate, 75 percent ad valorem, plus 
4 rupees per pound. 

{One anna=approximately 1% cents, 
U. S.; 1 rupee=approximately 30 cents, 
U. S.} 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTIES INCREASED ON IMPORTS OF 
CLOTHING 


The Irish Government has increased the 
ad valorem rates of duty and reestablished 
minimum specific rates for men’s and boys’ 
new clothing, effective from May 11, 1949. 
Men’s and boys’ overcoats, coats, suits, jack- 
ets, waistcoats, and trousers made wholly or 
mainly of woven fabrics, excluding rubber- 
proofed articles, are subject to a 75 percent 
ad valorem duty when imported from foreign 
countries and 50 percent ad valorem from 
British Commonwealth countries. These 
articles are subject to the following minimum 
specific rates from all countries, i. e., in each 
particular case duty is chargeable at the ap- 
propriate specific rate, whenever the amount 
so calculated is greater than the amount 
chargeable at the ad valorem rate: proofed 
overcoats and coats, Other than rubber- 
proofed, 5s. par article; overcoats and suits of 
woven fabrics, not proofed, 10s. per coat or 
suit; coats, jackets, and trousers of woven 
fabric, not proofed, 4s. per article; waistcoats 
of woven fabric, not proofed, 2s. per article. 


AMOUNT OF IRISH WHISKY PERMITTED TO 
Be TAKEN Out By TourRISTS 


Passengers leaving Ireland are permitied to 
export as private effects in their baggage. two 
bottles (2 one-fifths) of Irish whisky, or two 
bottles of Irish-made gin, or one bottle of 
each, according to an order of the Irish Min- 
ister for Industry and Commerce, effective 
May 19, 1949. Although the whisky or gin 
must be Irish made, it may be blended with 
imported spirits. 


LARGE GROUP OF GOODS RELEASED FROM 
EXPORT CONTROL 


The Irish Government released certain 
goods from all export controls, effective May 
19, 1949. Among the goods released from 
control are certain foodstuffs, including corn- 
starch, dried fruits, fresh fruits, vegetables, 
sugar, and confectionery; personal clothing 
and wearing apparel; rubber manufactures; 
certain printed matter; church furniture; 
glassware; cutlery; and cosmetics. 

The Government announced at the same 
time that licenses to export will be granted 
freely by the Department of Industry and 
Commerce for those commodities which re- 
main subject to control. In general, how- 
ever, when goods have been imported from a 
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hard-currency country, licenses will not be 
granted for their reexport unless they have 
undergone a substantial process of manufac- 
ture in Ireland. 


Israel 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REGULATIONS 


Israeli foreign-currency regulations recent- 
ly were tightened,. according to the official 
Israel Economic Bulletin. The maximum 
amount of Israel banknotes that may be 
taken out or brought into the country is 
If5 (I£1—approximately $3.02). No checks, 
bills of exchange, travelers’ checks, securities, 
or stock stamps may be exported or imported 
without the written consent of the Minister 
of Finance. Tourists must declare the for- 
eign currency in their possession when enter- 
ing the country. They may take this foreign 
currency with them when leaving, less I£2.500 
for every day of their stay, which they are 
presumed to have spent. 

No }j.welry made of gold or platinum ar 
diamonds or other valuable stones may be 
exported or taken abroad. 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 


(Dated May 24) 


All restrictions on the use of electric power 
in northern Italy were removed on May 9 
after heavy rains in late April and May. In 
addition, a surplus of power in northern 
Italy made possible the furnishing of 1,000,- 
000 kw.-hr. per day to central and southern 
Italy, as a result of which power restric- 
tions in the latter sections were reduced to 
1 day per week. Power reserves in northern 
Italy have increased to a level only slightly 
below normal, but reservoir levels in central 
and southern Italy are still extremely low. 

Newly computed indexes of the Central 
Statistical Institute show industrial produc- 
tion in Italy in 1948 as 98 percent of the 
1938 figure, compared with 93 percent of 
that figure in 1947. During the last 6 
months of 1948 production averaged 102.5 
per cent of 1938, whereas in the first quarter 
of 1949 it declined to 94 percent (January 
95 percent, February 91 percent, March 97 
percent), as a result, principally, of power 
shortages. These are the first figures for 
1948 and 1949 published by the Institute on 
a prewar basis. They do not, however, in- 
clude such sectors as building construction 
which has been at a low rate since the war, 
and the mechanical and food processing 
industries. 

An additional index published by the In- 
stitute on an annual basis only, which covers 
a wider range of production and is based on 
the most complete annual production data 
available in Italy, shows the general average 
for 1947 as 87 percent of 1938, and for 1948 
as 95 percent of the 1938 figure. 

The Interministerial Price Committee has 
recommended price increases of from 14 
percent to 18 percent in railroad rates to 
assist state railroads to cover operating 
deficits. Railroad rates at present average 
only 21 to 23 times prewar, whereas the 
general price level is about 50 times prewar. 
New railroad schedules effective May 15 rep- 
resent a further improvement in running 
time and volume of space. 

Removal of allocation controls on iron and 
steel products has been made possible by 
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increased supplies and somewhat diminished 
demand, and it is now theoretically possible 
to make unlimited purchases in this field. 

The economic press reports that an agree- 
ment has been reached between the United 
Kingdom and Italy by which Italy is to main- 
tain the official cross-rate for the pound 
sterling beyond June 30, 1949, and the United 
Kingdom to renounce drawing rights. (An 
agreement reached last November effective 
until July 1949, brought the sterling-lira 
cross-rate up to parity with the official dol- 
lar-sterling rate of $4.03. Previously, sterling 
had sold on the Italian “50 percent” foreign 
exchange market at a considerable discount.) 

A new Italo-Trizonia commercial agree- 
ment initialled on April 28 provides for trade 
of approximately $60,000,000 each way during 
the year beginning July 1, 1949. A financial 
protocol was signed between Italy and 
Sweden in early May containing measures to 
facilitate tourist travel from Sweden to 
Italy. 

New regulations covering trade with Argen- 
tina are designated to achieve a better trade 
balance between the two countries through 
relaxation of license controls on Italian im- 
ports from Argentina and the placing of 
greater restrictions on exports Recently, 
Italian exports to Argentina, which country 
was the largest purchaser of Italian prod- 
ucts during 1948, have far exceeded imports 
of Argentine products by Italy 

The rainfall during late April and early 
May halted the progressive deterioration of 
crops which had resulted from the long 
drought, thus dispelling much of the anxiety 
about the 1949 harvest. The only irrepara- 
ble losses were to pastures and the first 
cutting of hay. However, dry weather con- 
tinued in certain sectors of central and 
southern Italy. The outlook for fertilizer 
production improved as the power shortage 
eased. 

Official acreage and production estimates 
for the 1949 harvest have been published. Of 
particular note is the further decline in es- 
timated rice acreage, inasmuch as it reflects 
the difficulties experienced in sales of Italian 
rice abroad and the resultant large stocks 
Marketing problems also were underlined by 
discussions in Parliament of the price to be 
paid by the Government for wheat collected 
under the system of quota amassing. Indi- 
cations were that despite pressure from grow- 
ers, the prices would be about the same as 
last year. 

Discussion of the proposals for agrarian re- 
form continued. The bill for reform of agra- 
rian contracts was the subject of much dis- 
cussion in the Chamber of Deputies, and ag- 
ricultural, political, and economic groups 
continued to make suggestions and com- 
ments on the proposals for land redistribu- 
tion announced on April 17 by Premier De 
Gasperi. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MalIL RESTRICTIONS FOR COMMERCIAL 
ENTRANTS RELAXED 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) recently announced that, 
beginning June 1, 1949, letters containing 
checks, drafts, payment orders, or other 
financial instruments may be transmitted 
through the international mails to and from 
commercial entrants in Japan The send- 
ing of currency by mail, however, continues 
to be prohibited. 

This expansion of mail service for com- 
mercial entrants is necessary, it is stated, to 
replace the services formerly provided 





through the postal facilities of Allied Army 
and Fleet Post Offices—services which are no 
longer available to commercial entrants, 
Correspondents in the United States are re. 
quested to use Japanese characters, in addi- 
tion to English, in the name and address 
shown on the envelope to expedite the han- 
dling of international mail. SCAP advises 
that correspondents of commercial entrants 
may be able to obtain rubber stamps bear- 
ing exact addresses in Japanese characters 
for this purpose. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VANILLA: EXPORT RESTRICTIONS AND 
CONTROL OF TRADE REMOVED 


Effective May 7, 1949, price control, trade 
control, and export restrictions in Madagas- 
car were removed from vanilla by an order 
of May 4, 1949, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of Madagascar on May 7. 

All previous orders providing for the con- 
ditioning of the vanilla stocks, and the regu- 
lating of exports and prices are abrogated 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 23, 1948, for previous announcement. | 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated May 31) 


Despite an acute exchange situation which 
prevailed in Mexico during most of late April 
and May, the economic situation during 
that period was not without alleviating 
factors. Most industries were operating on 
full-time schedules, and there was little un- 
employment One important exception to 
this was the textile industry, which was 
obliged to reduce shifts. Some of the cotton- 
manufacturing mills operated only 3 days 
a week. In other industrial fields, including 
iron and steel, tanning, rubber, assembly 
operation of all kinds, petroleum, and mining, 
there was practically full employment, and 
wages of workers were generally maintained 

A threatened mining strike of industry- 
wide proportions was avoided, chiefly through 
action of the Industrial Workers’ Union of 
Miners and Metallurgists Later in May, 
discussions between the petroleum workers 
and management, looking to revision of their 
labor contract, appeared to bog down and 
the workers syndicate filed notice of inten- 
tion to strike 

Timely rains which occurred in April 
throughout most of the country which favor- 
able affected agricultural conditions in May 
As a result of increased plantings of cotton, 
unofficial estimates of the final crop for this 
year were raised about 10 percent, to a yield 
of 716,000 bales. This would be a record 
high crop for Mexico, and, in view of the 
possibility of a reduced consumption by 
domestic manufacturers, it would permit a 
record volume of raw-cotton exports, pos- 
sibly between 400,000 and 500,000 bales 
Prices of cotton have held firm in the face 
of declines in most major commodities, such 
as minerals, iron and steel, rubber, sugar, 
petroleum, and hides 

Conditions were almost uniformly favor- 
able for other crops during late April and 
early May. Cereal crops showed good promise, 
and grazing ranges were generally in better- 
than-normal condition. This was reflected 
in the excellent condition of livestock, the 
only exception noted being the area around 
Torreon where drought conditions prevailed. 
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Meat-canning operations were spotty, owing 
in some cases to termination of contracts 
between the CCC and the canners and failure 
to date to conclude new contracts. 

Winter-vegetable shipments from the Pa- 
cific-coast areas were drawing to an end in 
May. Up to the end of April only 4,877 cars 
had been exported, according to a report 
from the Consul at Mazatlan. This was 
3,357 carloads less than had been exported 
up to the same date in 1948. Prices during 
April and early May ranged from $1 (U. S. 
currency) to $3 per lug. On the other hand, 
the tomato and onion crops from the Ta- 
maulipas area, in the northeast, was unusu- 
ally large and is said to have been very 
profitable. 

Early shippers of pineapples from the ma- 
jor growing districts in Veracruz found a 
receptive market and obtained excellent 
prices. Fresh-fruit shipments of pineapple 
met with delays attributed to railroad 
transport, and, as a result, they arrived at 
the United States border 9 or 10 days late, 
and often in poor condition and in some 
cases damaged by black rot. Melon ship- 
ments, of the cantaloup type, promised to 
be good. 

During late April and May petroleum pro- 
duction showed a tendency to recover to 
about 160,000 barrels daily. The price of 
fuel oil, of which Pemex can produce sur- 
plus amounts for export, has declined sharply 
and is now quoted at less than one-half 
the prices of a year ago. On the other 
hand, it is known that reserves of the nrore- 
refined types of oil products, such as gaso- 
line and kerosene, are at a low level. No new 
petroleum fields were discovered during the 
period under review, but Pemex brought in 
what promised to be large gas-yielding wells 
in the Macuspana district, Tabasco. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no market for gas in this 
area. 

In the mining field, the continued drop 
in quotations on minerals was a disturbing 
feature. Not only does the decline in world 
quotations on Mexico’s major mineral prod- 
ucts—lead, zinc, and copper—have an ad- 
verse effect on current treasury receipts, but 
it also seriously reduces dollar-exchange in- 
come, inasmuch as practically the entire 
output of these three base metals is mar- 
keted abroad 

The National Railways of Mexico are re- 
ported to have operated at a profit during 
the past 3 months. This is attributed in 
part to accelerated shipments of mineral 
products and partly to a determined effort 
on the part of the administration to speed 
up operations and taake them generally 
more efficient. The Acambaro-Mexico City 
railway line, part of the National Railways 
system, formerly narrow gage throughout its 
length, was converted to standard gage and 
the work terminated on May 14. The con- 
verted line will give greater facilities for 
industrial and agricultural development in 
the States of Guanajuato, Michoacan, and 
Mexico 

Discussions were carried on during May 
between a representative from the United 
States and officials of the Mexican Govern- 
ment on the problem of preflight clearance 
for planes from Mexico City’s airport by 
United States officials prior to taking off for 
the United States, including United States 
customs, immigration, and public-health 
inspections. Passengers and baggage would 
be cleared for any point in the Continental 
United States on a direct-flight basis. 

Developments in the foreign-exchange 
market overshadowed the general economic 
picture during May. For the most part, 
business volume was at a comparatively low 
ebb. In the last week in April the exchange 
rate broke through 7 despite efforts of Gov- 
ernment authorities to hold it at that figure. 
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“Legal Problems of World Trade” Form Subject of 
Institute Sponsored by University of Michigan 


“Legal Problems of World Trade” will be the topic of a summer institute 
at the University of Michigan Law School, August 5-21, to which business- 
men and lawyers engaged in international transactions are being invited. 

The Institute is being planned to be of maximum benefit to businessmen 
and practicing lawyers already in international trade as well as to current 
students in the Law School. Three week-end sessions are being arranged 
especially for the business and professional group, while from Monday to 
Thursday lectures and conference periods will be scheduled for students 


Practical problems of international sales, contracts, transportation, and 


“Since World War I the United States has become the leader of world 
trade.” William S. Barnes, secretary of the Institute, points out. “This trade 
is subject to the legal rules which each country establishes, and the American 
lawyer and businessman finds himself in need of knowledge about the law 
of foreign countries where he or his client plans to do business. The increas- 
ing complexity of laws and regulations concerning taxes, import and export 
quotas, and currency controls make such knowledge exceedingly important.” 

Among distinguished lecturers who will participate in the Law School 
program on world trade will be Henry Batiffol, Dean of the Faculty of Law 
of the University of Lille, France; Ronald H. Graveson, professor of law, 
Lniversity of London, England; Ernst Rabel, formerly director of the Insti- 
tute of Foreign and International Private Law in Berlin; Walter C. Surrey, 
assistant legal adviser, U. S. Department of State; Seymour J. Rubin, legal 
adviser, U. S. Delegation to Geneva and Habana Conferences on Trade and 
Employment; Alan L. Gornick, associate counsel, Ford Motor Co.; John S. 
Tennant, member of the New York Bar and formerly with a Paris law firm; 
Ira A. Campbell. member of the New York Bar and specialist in admiralty 
law: and Harry Aubry Toulmin, Jr., of the Ohio and Federal Bars and 
author on international contracts and cartels. 








Thereafter, the rate moved up sharply, after 
the first week in May crossing the 8-peso 
level. During the following 2 weeks the 
rate did not vary greatly, but the last 10 
days of May brought further wide movements 
in the daily rate. On two occasions during 
that period the dollar sold above 8.50 pesos 
and the month closed with a quotation of 
8.44 to 8.47. For the most part, the central 
bank reportedly refrained from trying to in- 
fluence the market, except to prevent possi- 
ble getting out of hand at any time. 

Mexico's foreign trade was sustained in 
volume during April and May, but results 
of the first 4 months showed by import-trade 
balance total of approximately 160,800,000 
pesos. Final foreign-trade figures for March 
were officially reported to be: Imports, 315,- 
273,446 pesos, compared with exports valued 
at 269,132,900 pesos. For April, the import- 
trade balance continued with imports total- 
ing 312,280,000 pesos and exports amounting 
to a preliminary total value of 231,664,000 
pesos, leaving an import balance of 80,616,- 
000 pesos. 

The cost-of-living index for April stood 
at 329.6 (139=100), almost 2 points over 
that of March and the fourth consecutive 
month of rises this year. The wholesale 
price index of the Bank of Mexico rose 5.2 


, points during April, standing at 280.2, and 


the average for the first 4 months of 1949 
is 5.3 percent greater than the average for 
1948. 





Brazil's newest sugar mill is nearing com- 
pletion in the town of Jacarezinho in the 
state of Parana near the Sao Paulo border. 
It will be able to turn out about 250,000 sacks 
of sugar yearly. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


According to notifications in the New 
Zealand Gazette, the following goods which, 
if imported into New Zealand, shall not, ex- 
cept with the special permission of the 
Minister of Customs and under conditions 
prescribed by him, be used in the assembly, 
completion, or manufacture of motorcars, 
commercial vehicles, or omnibuses; Pneu- 
matic rubber tires and inner tubes of rub- 
ber therefor, effective January 1, 1949; and 
wireless broadcast receiving sets, suited or 
designed for use in motor vehicles, effective 
May 1, 1949. 


a o se 
Nigeria 
Economic Conditions 


New AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT STARTED 


Preliminary construction work and clear- 
ing operations on a new agricultural de- 
velopment project has been started in Niger 
Province, Nigeria, reports the U. S. Consulate 
General at Lagos. The project is a mixed 
farming scheme which envisages the clear- 
ing of 30,000 acres of bushlands over a 5- 
year period for the cultivation of guinea 
corn, sunflowers, and groundnuts on a ro- 
tational basis. In connection with the 
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scheme, it is planned to establish a 2,000- 
acre experimental farm on which varied 
crops, including tobacco, will be grown in 
an effort to determine how they will flourish 
in Niger Province. The crops that prove 
satisfactory will be more extensively cul- 
tivated. A stock farm also is to be estab- 
lished for breeding purposes. 

It is estimated that the venture will cost 
£500,000, and the Nigerian Government has 
agreed to underwrite whatever losses the 
project may incur for the first 5 years, after 
which time it is hoped that the scheme will 
be self-supporting. The project will be op- 
erated as a subsidiary of the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation of West Africa which, 
in turn, is a subsidiary of the United King- 
dom Colonial Development Corporation, and 
will be incorporated as a separate corpora- 
tion under Nigerian laws. 

The entire project will operate on a crop- 
sharing basis; one-third of the crop will go 
to the farmers and two-thirds to the cor- 
poration. The corporation will supply the 
necessary seeds, mechanized and other equip- 
ment, and fertilizer. It is planned to es- 
tablish the farmers in self-supporting village 
communities. 

The scheme is regarded as a key one by 
officials of the Government and the Colonial 
Development Corporation. On its success 
will depend the direction that other de- 
velopment projects will take; if the project 
is successful it is planned to extend the 
area. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE REACHED REcoRD LEVEL IN 
1948 


The combined external trade of Northern 
Rhodesia reached a record level in 1948, en- 
abling the Protectorate to close the year with 
an unprecedented export balance amounting 
to £12,370,472. Total exports (including re- 
exports) were valued at £28,469,346, a figure 
34 percent above the preceding year's total of 
£21,239,819. The value of imports was £16,- 
098,874 in 1948 or 50.2 percent above the 1947 
figure of £10,668,609. 

The Protectorate’s foreign trade for 1948 is 
made the subject of a preliminary review in 
the March 1949 issue of the Economic and 
Statistical Bulletin of Northern Rhodesia 
published by the Central African Office of 
Statistics at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
The review shows that Northern Rhodesia’s 
record export balance in 1948 is attributable 
to increased nonferrous-metal exports, 
mainly copper, which usually constitute 
about 95 percent of the Protectorate’s total 
exports. 

Exports of copper in 1948 rose in value to 
£24,009,720 (consisting of blister, £17,553,357 
and electrolytic, £6,456,363) from £17,636,986 
in 1947, and accounted for 84.3 percent of 
total exports. Exports of zinc ingots in 1948 
increased in value to £1,522,250 from £1,076,- 
594 in 1947, and exports of lead bar, ingots, 
and pig increased to £1,157,074 in 1948 from 
£997,234 in 1947. Among nonmetal exports 
in 1948, leaf tobacco was the leading export 
item, with a value of £533,529, followed by 
wood manufactures, which were valued at 
£255,189, and hides and skins, £112,944, all 
rising moderately over exports for 1947. 

Imports of metals and manufactures, 
which include machinery and motor vehicles, 
continued to lead al] other imports in 1948, 
rising to £5,745,595 from £2,983,837 in 1947, 
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and accounted for 35.7 percent of total im- 
ports in the Protectorate. Other leading 
classes of imports were valued as follows 
(1947 import values in parentheses): Fibers, 
yarns, and textiles, £3,284,076 (£2,216,783); 
foodstuffs, £1,519,932 (£1,139,340); minerals, 
earthenware, and glassware, £791,536 (£564,- 
019); oils, waxes, resins, and paints, £769,563 
(£564,287); leather and rubber goods, £488,199 
(£406,695); wood and manufactures, £415,- 
899 (£235,657); and drugs and chemicals, 
£364,953 (£250,811). 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


During 1948, the United Kingdom remained 
the principal country of destination for 
Northern Rhodesian exports, receiving 66.7 
percent of total exports. The United King- 
dom is the most important market for the 
Protectorate’s copper exports, ordinarily 
taking about two-thirds of the total. The 
Union of South Africa was the second most 
important market in 1948, taking 10.4 percent 
of Northern Rhodesian exports, and the 
United States became the third best market 
during the year, receiving 7.3 percent of total 
exports. Exports to the United States con- 
sisted almost exclusively of blister copper. 

The principal countries of origin for 
Northern Rhodesian imports in 1948 were: 
The United Kingdom, which supplied mer- 
chandise valued at £4,803,526 or 30.3 percent 
of the total imports; the Union of South 
Africa, which supplied £4,315,093 or 26.2 per- 
cent of the total; and Southern Rhodesia, 
with a share of 15.4 percent. The United 
States was the fourth largest supplier in 1948, 
providing merchandise valued at £1,961,458, a 
figure representing 12.2 percent of total im- 
ports into Northern Rhodesia from all 
countries. In 1947, imports from the United 
States were valued at £1,320,981. 


Pakistan 


Economic Conditions 


SECOND ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE DOMINION 
OF PAKISTAN 


On February 28, 1949, the Finance Minis- 
ter of the Dominion of Pakistan presented 
to the Constituent Assembly, sitting as a 
Legislative Assembly, an annual budget for 
the fiscal year April 1, 1949, to March 31, 
1950. It was the second annual budget of 
the recently established Dominion of Pakis- 
tan. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 12, 1948, concerning the first annual 
budget presented on February 28, 1948.) 

The budget on revenue account, as dis- 
tinct from the budget on capital account, 
provides for an estimated revenue of 733,- 
200,000 rupees ($219,960,000 at 80.30 per 
rupee) and expenditures at 732,600,000 rupees 
($219,780,000), leaving a small surplus of 
600,000 rupees ($180,000). Of the estimated 
revenue, the Finance Minister stated that 
new taxes were estimated to yield 30,700,000 
rupees ($9,210,000). 

The capital budget for the present fiscal 
year April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950, is esti- 
mated at 407,549,000 rupees ($122,264,700) 
which will be financed both by a decrease 
in the Government cash balance and an in- 
crease in the Government debt. 

The Finance Minister pointed out that 
the government accounts which form the 
basis for all budget estimates were in “a 
relatively unsatisfactory state” owing to the 
lack of trained staff. He stated that the ac- 
counts for 1947-48 were not yet finally closed 
and that the accounts for the fiscal year 
1948-49 were not yet available. He further 
stated, “The figures given in the budget 
must, therefore, be treated with some reser- 


vations, and the estimates may not prove to 
be as accurate as I should have liked them to 
be.” 

The revenue budget for the present fisca] 
year is substantially higher than the revised 
revenue budget for the preceding fiscal year 
1948-49 which estimated income at 587,000,- 
000 rupees ($176,100,000) and expenditures 
at 582,700,000 rupees ($174,810,000), leaving 
a net surplus of 4,300,000 rupees ($1,290,000) . 
The capital budget for the present fiscal year 
is also substantially higher than the original 
1948-49 budget estimate of 196,524,000 rupees 
($58,957,200), but is lower than the revised 
1948-49 estimate of 447,234,000 rupees ($134,- 
170,200). 

Outstanding items of net expenditures on 
revenue account in the present fiscal year 
are estimated as follows: For national de- 
fense, 472,200,000 rupees ($141,660,000), 65 
percent of the revenue budget which is about 
the same percentage as is shown in the re- 
vised figures for the preceding fiscal year; 
for recommended pay increases for govern- 
ment employees, 40,100,000 rupees ($12,030,- 
000); for debt services, 36,400,000 rupees 
($10,920,000); and for other civil and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures, 184,400,000 rupees 
($55,320,000). 

Net revenues without giving effect to any 
new taxes are estimated at 702,500,000 rupees 
($210,750,000), which represents an increase 
of 20 percent over the 1948-49 revised esti- 
mates. This amount is obtained largely 
from custom duties of 280,000,000 rupees 
($54,000,000); income and corporation taxes 
of 90,000,000 rupees ($27,000,000); sales taxes 
of 80,000,000 rupees ($24,000,000); central 
excise duties of 55,500,000 rupees (8$16,650,- 
000); and salt tax of 36,500,000 rupees 
($10,950,000) . 

Total expenditures on capital account are 
estimated at 407,500,000 rupees ($122,250,- 
000), of which 271,300,000 rupees (881,390,- 
000) are about two-thirds are for defense, 
55,300,000 rupees ($16,590,000) are for in- 
dustrial development, and 10,000,000 rupees 
($3,000,000) are for agricultural development. 

An analysis of the items which are included 
under principal sources of government reve- 
nues indicates that Pakistan has to rely to 
a very large extent on customs duties, as 
about 58 percent of the revenue from prin- 
cipal sources in the present budget is repre- 
sented by this item. Income and corporation 
taxes are expected to produce less than 17 
percent, and excise duties less than 10 per- 
cent. According to the Finance Minister, the 
sales tax, which had been introduced in the 
preceding year, proved disappointing as a 
revenue-producer inasmuch as the revised 
estimates show receipts less than in the 
original budget estimate. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATES OF QUALITY REQUIRED TO AC- 
COMPANY Empty GLASs AMPULES AND 
FLASKS 


A Peruvian Supreme Resolution of May 19, 
1949, provides that every shipment of empty 
glass ampules and flasks imported into Peru 
for use as containers of those types of prod- 
ucts for injections for which neutral glass 
is required must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate issued by the Public Health author- 
ities of the country of origin certifying the 
quality of such ampules and flasks, accord- 
ing to an airgram of May 26, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy in Lima. Local man- 
ufacturers of the same type of containers are 
likewise required to submit to the Inspec- 
torate General of Pharmacy a similar certifi- 
cate duly signed by a chemist-pharmacist 
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Although not stated in the Resolution, the 
Embassy has been informed that the provi- 
sions of the resolution become effective as of 
the date of the promulgation, May 19, 1949, 
but that shipments enroute to Peru will be 
given appropriate consideration. The Em- 
bassy also has been informed that, in the case 
of imported products, the required ‘quality 
certificate” must merely certify that such 
ampules and flasks are of neutral glass. 


CHANGES IN Basic LIST OF IMPORTANCE 
ARTICLES 


A Peruvian Supreme Resolution of May 28, 
1949, published in the local press May 29, adds 
some 50 new tariff items to the basic list of 
articles approved for importation, according 
to a recent telegram from the United States 
Embassy in Lima. The new items are in- 
cluded in various sections of the tariff and 
are not limited to a single commodity group- 
ing. 

The same resolution withdraws 11 various 
items from the present list of importable ar- 
ticles, but merchandise thereby excluded may 
still enter for consumption through the Pe- 
ruvian customs if shipped by May 28. 

Further information concerning these new 
additions and deletions to the basic list may 
be obtained either from the American Re- 
publics Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, or from the 
Field Offices of the Department 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 17, February 14, and March 14, 1949, for 
previous announcements of basic list of im- 
portable articles and for subsequent addi- 
tions and deletions from basic list.] 


Portugal 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated May 23) 


April rains caused some improvement in 
the condition of cereal crops in Portgual, 
but were not regular or heavy enough to re- 
sult in general improvement in all crops 
However, the beneficial effects were sufficient 
to cause the official statistical service to revise 
slightly upward its production estimates is- 
sued on April 30. The wheat yield was esti- 
mated at 304,000 metric tons or only 8 percent 
over last year's poor crop of 282,000 tons, in- 
dicating that wheat imports will again be 
required on the same scale as in 1948 (ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons) to make up the 
deficiency needed to cover domestic con- 
sumption. Prospects for the production of 
wine and olive oil were reported good. 

The curtailment of banking credit, which 
tightened progressively during the first quar- 
ter of the year, abruptly reached an acute 
stage late in April when the General Savings 
Bank suspended credit operations on loans 
in excess of 100,000 escudos. Subsequently, 
following a uniform policy, the commercial 
banks not only limited their credit operations 
to the discount of short-term commercial 
bills but called in all collectible private loans 
on security collateral. The situation, how- 
ever, did not reach panic proportions because 
the banks are essentially sound and the acute 
stage was of short duration. Within the past 
week conditions have eased somewhat. The 
General Savings Bank is again extending 
credit on mortgage loans but at 5 percent as 
against 31, to 4 percent. previously. Com- 
mercial banks also have resumed credit oper- 
ations but on a limited scale and restricted 
chiefly to commercial propositions 

No official trade data are available beyond 
the 1948 total, which shows 10,300,000,000 es- 
cudos of imports and only 4,300,000,000 escu- 
dos of exports, producing an adverse trade 
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Philadelphia Sends ‘“Good- 
Will Ambassador” to ERP 
Countries 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Co- 
operation Administrator, has com- 
mended the efforts of Philadelphia 
businessmen to acquaint Marshall 
Plan countries with the products 
manufacturel in that city. 

Under the sponsorship of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, Frank G. Binswanger, real- 
estate man of that city, shortly will 
start a 2-month tour of the major 
cities in Europe. He was ap- 
pointed by Philadelphia’s Mayor 
Bernard Samuel to establish a defi- 
nite trade relationship with Europe. 

As Philadelphia’s “Good-Will 
Ambassador,” Mr. Binswanger will 
attempt to learn from the various 
business interests in Europe just 
what they have to sell to Philadel- 
phians and what products that city 
can supply to foreign purchasers. 

Commenting on the proposed 
tour, Mr. Hoffman said: “It is self- 
help of this order which will help 
promote the sale of products 
abroad, and which exemplifies 
the ingenuity and merchandising 
methods of American businessmen. 
By direct contact with prospective 
purchasers abroad, much can be 
done to stimulate trade through 
normal commercial channels as 
well as permit wider participation 
in ECA-financed purchases of the 
European nations.” 











balance equivalent to $240,000,000. This 
alarming imbalance has been the topic of 
many recent press articles either calling for 
austerity in purchase of foreign goods or 
advocating a campaign to “Buy Portuguese.” 
Meanwhile, several editorials have stressed 
the need for ‘“‘more realism” in quoting basic 
commodities for export, in order to meet the 
terms of competitive suppliers and thereby 
encourage countries in Europe to actually 
purchase Portuguese goods up to the target 
tonnages which have been negotiated in bi- 
lateral agreements. According to consular 
invoice records, Portuguese declared exports 
to the United States reached a total value of 
only $2,770,483 in the first quarter of 1949 
compared with $6,070,913 in the first quarter 
of 1948. 

An intergovernmental conference on trans- 
portation problems in Central Africa opened 
in Lisbon on May 24. The conference is be- 
ing sponsored by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and the principal colonial powers in 
Africa, namely France, Britain, and Belgium, 
as well as the Union of South Africa, are 
represented. The conference is examining 
present conditions of land and river trans- 
port in Africa and the possibility of improv- 
ing them. The delegates will exchange in- 
formation regarding the proposed construc- 
tion of railways, harbors, waterways, and 
roads connecting the territories concerned 
and will examine the possibility of coordi- 
nating these plans in the general interest. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR 
ExPorRTS ANNOUNCED 


The Spanish Government issued another 
set of special exchange rates for four addi- 
tional products on May 14, 1949, according 
to a dispatch of May 16 from the United 
States Embassy in Madrid. 

The products affected, and the rate of 
exchange applicable to each (in pesetas to 
the dollar), are cherries, plums, and straw- 
berries, 19.71; and pyrites, 14.235. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PURCHASE TAX CHARGED ON CERTAIN FELT 
FABRICS; REPEALED ON CERTAIN PRINTED 
TaGs 


The British Government has limited the 
exemption from Purchase Tax of felt fabrics 
in the piece. From May 24, 1949, felt fabrics 
which are “backed or coated with a glazed, 
enameled, leatherette, grained Morocco, or 
other decorative finish” are chargeable with 
purchase tax. In general, decorated under- 
felt material is chargeable at 3344 percent of 
the wholesale value under group 9 of the 
tax schedule, and other decorated underfelts 
at 6624 percent of the wholesale value under 
group 6. Felt, including underfelt, which has 
an undecorative backing or coating continues 
to be exempt. 

Also exempted from Purchase Tax are 
printed tags, labels, seals, or tickets which 
a manufacturer or merchant attaches to his 
goods or their containers. These were 
charged with Purchase Tax under group 34 at 
331, percent of the wholesale value prior to 
May 24. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated June 3) 


The outstanding economic development in 
Venezuela during May was the substantial 
increase in the production of crude petroleum 
which reached the highest level since early 
January. The over-all production for the 
week ended May 16 reached 1,303,521 barrels 
per day, as compared with the daily average 
of 1,193,609 barrels for the week ended 
April 11. 

Retail trade as a whole continued good, 
although merchants in some lines had to ad- 
vertise extensively in order to maintain a 
satisfactory volume of sales. Merchandise 
stocks ranged from normal to high with the 
tendency of dealers in some lines to make 
small price cuts to reduce inventories. Mer- 
chants, in general, continued buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis because of the tend- 
ency of world commodity prices to fall. Au- 
tomobile sales were reported good in Caracas 
and Maracaibo but slightly off in the eastern 
part of the country. Automotive stocks, with 
few exceptions, were ample to take care of 
the demand. Many dealers are selling on in- 
stallment basis, with payment terms extend- 
ing up to 18 months. A new company was 
recently formed in Caracas to assemble the 
line of a well-Known United States automo- 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT PURCHASED 
BY EGYPT 


Meteorological equipment, including ap- 
paratus for measuring high-level wind ve- 
locity and direction, latest-type aircraft 
thermometers, and projectors for special 
training films, was purchased in England by 
a representative of the Egyptian Government 
Meteorological Department during a visit in 
April this year, according to the London 
press. The equipment will be used to train 
Egyptian civil-aviation pilots and observers 
in meteorology. The equipment also has be- 
come an urgent necessity, as Egypt is now 
called upon to issue forecasts for a vast 
region extending from the shores of the 
Atiantic to India, whereas a short time ago 
meteorology was comparatively unimportant 
in Egypt because of atmospheric clarity and 
stable climatic conditions. 


FINLAND’S EQUIPMENT, NEW AIRPORT 


Equipment of Finland’s Aero Oy (Finnish 
air lines) consists of eight Douglas DC-3 
planes, obtained from United States surplus 
and two Junkers Ju-—52, according to the 
company’s report for 1948. 

With the promise cf financial appropria- 
tions in the 1949 budget, construction began 
at the end of 1948 on a new airport at Hel- 
sinki, which will be able to handle planes up 
to 60 tons. At present no airport, with the 
possible exception of Pori, can handle planes 
larger than the DC-3 type. The plan is to 
complete the field in time for the 1952 
Olympic games. Rumors that a seaplane 
base would also be built at Helsinki have 
not been confirmed officially. 


Automotive 
Products 


ASSEMBLY PLANTS HAMPERED BY LACK OF 
PaRTsS, DENMARK 


Motor-vehicle assembly plants of some 
United States manufacturers in Copenha- 
gen, Denmark, were reported at the end of 
March 1949 to be practically closed as a 
result of inability to obtain import permits 
for assembly parts. 


IMPORTS AND REGISTRATIONS, PANAMA 


Panama imported 3,007 motor vehicles in 
1948 compared with 3,606 in 1947, according 
to preliminary figures released by the Panama 
Statistical Office. 

Official statistics indicate that 25,173 mo- 
tor vehicles were registered in the Republic 
at the end of 1948, of which 16,575 belonged 
to residents of Panama Province. Several 
thousand motor vehicles owned and oper- 
ated by United States Government employees 
in the Canal Zone were not included. 
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Bus PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


The Lang factory in Hungary is reported 
to be making 40 bus engines (Diesel) per 
month. Inability to increase the low pro- 
duction is reported to be caused by non- 
receipt of engine components from the Hun- 
garian State Iron, Steel and Machine 
Factories, Inc. 


IMPORTS, HAITI 


Imports of passenger cars into Haiti to- 
taled 418, valued at 3,444,655 gourdes, in the 
fiscal year October 1, 1947, to September 20, 
1948, compared with imports of 252, valued 
at 1,858,351 gourdes, in the preceding year. 
Truck imports increased to 354 (3,287,997 
gourdes) in the 1947-48 period from 334 
(2,910,584 gourdes) in 1946-47. (One 
gourde $0.20, United States currency.) 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES, BUDAPEST, HUNGARY 


In April of this year the number of motor 
vehicles in Budapest, Hungary, was 18,504, 
compared with 16,598 before the war. The 
present number is divided as follows: 6,167 
passenger cars, 946 taxis, 622 busses, 4,481 
trucks, 5,790 motorcycles, and 498 other 
vehicles 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR AND COMORO 
ISLANDS 


Imports of automotive vehicles (2,779 au- 
tomobiles) and parts into Madagascar in 
1948 totaled 6,291 metric tons valued at 
685,124,000 francs. Imports in this classi- 
fication into Comoro Islands totaled 5.9 
metric tons worth 623,000 francs (5 automo- 
biles included) (One franc = $0.0047 U. S. 
currency, official rate) 


Bevera ves 


Hops PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Production of hops in the Union of South 
Africa in the crop year ended March 31, 
1949, was 126 short tons, as compared with 
146 tons in the preceding year 

The output is sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the hop-growing monopoly com- 
prising the two largest breweries in the 
country. Other breweries in the Union have 
been obliged to import their entire hop re- 
quirements, which, however, are small 

In view of the monopolistic features of the 
hop industry, price estimates are not avail- 
able. The monopoly does, however, estimate 
that, if the market were free, the price would 
be approximately £350 ($1,400) per short ton 
(£1, South African approxi- 
mately $4.075.) 

Hops acreage recently has been increased, 
and the main problem of Union Hop Grow- 
ers is to increase production further by giv- 
ing closer attentions to details of efficiency 
and management Imports may be expected 
to continue at a low level and to come largely 
from Belgium and, to a lesser degree, from 
the United States. 


currency, 





Chemicals 


DRIED-BLOOD AND TANKAGE EXPORTS, 
ARGENTINA 


Exports of dried blood from Argentina in 
April 1949 totaled 6,168 metric tons. Europe 
was the principal purchaser; the United 
States took 1,889 tons. Exports of tankage 
(guano) totaled 802 tons and went to Eu- 
rope and the United States. 


NITROGEN SALES, AUSTRIA 


The Linz Nitrogen Works, Austria, has 
concluded contracts for the sale of prac- 
tically its entire production in the year 
ending June 1949 and is now negotiating 
sales of its 1949-50 output An agreement 
has been concluded for the delivery to Egypt 
of an additional 15,000 metric tons, making 
a total of 70,000 tons to be exported to that 
country. Egypt will take 75,000 tons in 1949- 
50, and France is expected to take 70,000 tons 
It is also planned to continue exporting 
fertilizer to Western Germany 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTION INADEQUATE, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of coal tar in Austria in 1948 
doubled to 37,000 metric tons but is still 
inadequate to meet domestic need: 
foreign chemical publication Annual re- 
quirements are estimated at 46,000 tons for 
industrial uses and 20,000 tons for road pur- 
It is hoped that domestic production 
will increase further in 1949 as a result of 
larger imports of coal 


ays a 
poses 


Output oF New SvutFuric-Acip PLant, 
BOLIVIA 


A new sulfuric-acid plant in La Paz, Bo- 
livia, costing $71,400, was completed in April 
1949. Plans were originally made in 1944, 
but work did not start until August 19438 

Initial production will be at the rate of 
1 metric ton daily; it 
crease the output to 1!, tons. Official statis- 
tics on consumption of sulfuric acid in 
Bolivia are not available, and estimates vary 
from 300 to 600 tons annually The new 
plant is expected to supply the most essen- 
tial needs for this product. Consumption of 
sulfuric acid may increase, it is stated, when 
the material becomes available from a do- 
mestic source. 


is hoped later to in- 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and related 
products in the first quarter of 1949 were at 
a level only slightly higher than those in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Totals were 
$19,637,000 and $19,234,000, respectively, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FREON GAS, FINLAND 


Minimum needs for freon gas in Finland 
in 1949 are estimated at 6 to 7 metric tons 
and maximum needs, 12 to 15 tons. This 
would not allow for stock piling or carry-over, 
and the minimum estimates are based on 
the assumption that an equiv lent amount of 
methyl chloride and or sulfur dioxide will 
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continue to be used. The total annual need 
for refrigerant gases is believed not to ex- 
ceed 15 tons. 


CEYLON GOVERNMENT PLANS MANUFACTURE 
OF AMMONIUM SULFATE 


The Ceylon Government has under con- 
sideration a plan for the manufacture of am- 
monium sulfate, says a foreign chemical pub- 
lication. The project, it is estimated, would 
save 20,000,000 rupees annually. (One 
rupee = $0.30, United States currency.) 


Sopa-ASH PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Froduction of soda ash in France in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 averaged 62,876 metric 
tons monthly, according to the Central Bu- 
reau of Industrial Statistics. It dropped to 
55.308 tons in January 1949 and 43,779 tons 
in February, but advanced to 50,272 tons in 
March 


SULFURIC-ACID AND CAUSTIC-fSODA PRO- 
DUCTION, BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


Production of sulfuric acid in Bizonal Ger- 
many reached a postwar peak of 74,600 metric 
tons in March 1949. Output of caustic soda 
in March, totaling 19,500 tons, was also a 
postwar monthly record 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Government plans to 
establish a Central Organic Chemistry Re- 
search Institute. The Institute will have 
25 chemical engineers and 17 laboratory 
assistants, it is stated 

Hungary plans to produce 138,000 metric 
tons of fertilizers in 1949. After the repair 
of war damages, output in 1948 was 90,000 
tons; the prewar figure (1938) was 70,000 


tons 


CONTRACT CONCLUDED FOR FERTILIZER 
PLANT, BHADRAVATI, INDIA 


The government of Mysore, India, has con- 
cluded a contract for the construction of a 
fertilizer plant at Bhadravati at an esti- 
mated cost of $7,500,000. Annual produc- 
tion is expected to be about 25,000 long tons 
of ammonium sulfate and 25,000 tons of 
superphosphate. The factory is scheduled 
to begin production in about 2 years. The 
availability of cheap hydroelectric power 
was a factor in selecting its location. A 
small fertilizer plant is already in operation 
in the Province—at Belagola 


NITROGEN-FIXATION PLANT TO BE ERECTED 
AT VALDARNO, ITALY 


Societa Italiana Carburanti will erect at 
Valdarno, Italy, a nitrogen-fixation plant 
with an annual capacity of 50,000 metric tons 
of ammonia, states a foreign chemical pub- 
lication, lignite, the principal raw material, is 
available in the region. Before the war the 
company planned to use lignite in a variation 
of the Fischer-Tropsch process, but because 
of the greater need for fertilizer since the 
war the fuel project has been abandoned 


IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Imports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts into the Netherlands West Indies in 
the first 6 months of 1948 were valued at 18.,- 
000,000 florins (US8$9,500,000), according to 
Statistics of the Department of Finance 


JAPAN'S DYE PRODUCTION 


Production of dyes in Japan attained a 
new postwar high in March 1949 and was 
more than double that in March 1948. Out- 
put was 705 metric tons—7 percent greater 
than the 660 tons produced in February 
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The most significant gain was in vat dyes, 
which increased from 27 to 86 tons; pro- 
duction of direct dyes was 18 percent higher 
than in February, and that of sulfur dyes 
was 14 percent greater. 


POLYVINYL CHLORIDE To BE MANUv- 
FACTURED, NORWAY 


Polyvinyl chloride will be manufactured 
in Norway for the first time by Heroya 
Elecktrokjemiske Fabrikker at Skien, says 
a foreign chemical journal. Annual ca- 
pacity will amount to 1,000 metric tons. 


BREWERY RECOVERING CARBON-DIOXIDE 
FROM CHIMNEY GASES, SWEDEN 


A large brewery in northern Sweden has 
installed equipment to recover the carbon- 
dioxide content of its chimney gases, says 
a foreign chemical journal. The process was 
developed by the Stockholm Institute of 
Technology in cooperation with two Swedish 
concerns. 


SWEDEN TO RECEIVE CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
From U. S. S. R. UNDER AGREEMENT 


Under a trade agrement covering the cal- 
endar year 1949, Sweden will receive from 
the U. S. S. R. the following chemical prod- 
ucts, in metric tons: Potassium salts, 60,000; 
apatite concentrate, 30,000; and Glauber'’s 
salt, 10,000 


Propucts To BE EXPORTED BY 
YUGOSLAVIA TO PAKISTAN 


Under a l-year trade agreement, begin- 
ning April 1949, Yugoslavia will export to 
Pakistan the following chemical products, in 
metric tons: Calcium carbide, 500; caustic 
soda, 200; and zine white, 30. Rosin will 
be exported by Pakistan to Yugoslavia, the 
amount to be determined 


Coal and Coke 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO ENCOURAGE 
EXPORT OF COAL, CANADA 


Since December 1939 the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has authorized financial assistance 
for coal mined in the Province of British Co- 
lumbia and sold for export to foreign coun- 
tries, other than the United States, or as 
bunker fuel. Effective March 1, 1949. sim- 
ilar aid was extended for coal mined in the 
Province of Alberta. 

The Dominion Coal Board is authorized to 
pay the coal mine operator or distributor up 
to $1 per net ton for exported coal, and up 
to $0.75 per net ton for bunker coal sold, 
in order to place the coal on a competitive 
basis with coal of other origin 


POSITION IMPROVED IN 


SWEDEN 


COAL-SUPPLY 


Sweden's coal supplies in 1948, excluding 
inventories estimated at nearly 2,000,000 
metric tons, were about equal to consump- 
tion requirements of approximately 6,000,000 
tons 

Coal imports reached a postwar peak of 5, 
616,000 tons in 1948 and were about equal 
to the normal prewar volume 

As a result of the satisfactory coal-supply 
situation and the deterioration in the sup- 
ply of petroleum, caused mainly by the cur- 
rent shortage of dollar exchange, some in- 
dustrial consumers have resorted to the use 
of coal instead of liquid fuel for their oper- 
ation. Efforts to keep dollar-paid petroleum 
imports to a minimum are expected to force 
further conversion to coal during 1949. This, 
according to trade sources, is expected to 
increase the 1949 coal consumption by 700, 


000 tons to about 6,700,000 tons. The rather 
sizable stocks on hand, however, will permit 
this increase in consumption without the 
need for increasing imports to any appreci- 
able extent. 

Swedish trade sources expect that Gov- 
ernment control of coal imports and distri- 
bution will be completely lifted by July 1, 
1949, and that importers can then freely 
negotiate coal purchases from foreign sup- 
pliers. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian coal production during each of 
the first 3 months of this year exceeded pro- 
duction in the same months of 1948. How- 
ever, output in April 1949 was 23 percent 
below that of April a year ago, declines oc- 
curring in all of the coal-producing Prov- 
inces. 

Imports of coal during the first 4 months 
of 1949 totaled 4,377,860 short tons, compared 
with 4,445,945 tons during the first 4 months 
of 1948. These figures includes imports of 
lignite and briquets and represent the ac- 
tual tonnages landed in Canada during the 
period. 

Coal production and imports during each 
of the first 4 months of 1948 and 1949 were 
as follows: 


Canadian Coal Production and Imports, 
January-April 1948 and 1949 


{In short tons} 


Production Imports 
\ionth 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
January 1,396, 363 1,853,100 1,099, 792 866, 503 
February 1,155,109 1,685,700 1,104,009 827, 699 
March 1,658, 699 1, 663,200) 1,206, 756 675, 153 
April 1, 605, 266 1, 236, 660) 1,035,388 2,008, 505 
Total 5,815,437 6,438,600 4,445,945 4,377, 860 


DECLINE IN EXPORTS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Exports of coal from the Union of South 
Africa, including bunkers, amounted to 
388,127 long tons during the first quarter of 
1949, compared with 648,458 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1948. Exports, by 
destinations, were as follows: 


Exports of Coal From the Union of South 
ifrica, First Quarter of 1948 and 1949 


In long tons} 


First First 
Destination quarter, | quarter, 
1948 1949 
Middle East, East Africa, and 
Mauritius 185, 452 105, 798 
Madagascar 37, 289 8, 167 
Beira 150 4, 386 
West Africa 43,913 22, 940 
North Afriea 8, 913 0, 487 
Colombo 41,129 
Hong Kong and Singapore 52, 925 6, 111 
New Zealand &, 333 
South America 117, 106 52, 065 
Atlantic islands and Mediterra- 
nean area OSY 
Spain 9,315 3, 571 
Ireland 17, 005 
Bunkers 134, 572 166, 269 
Potal 648, 458 388, 127 


Construction 


PROGRESS ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS, EGYPT 


The work on Edfina and Esna Dams, near 
Rosetta, Egypt, is reported to be progressing 
rapidly and is expected to be completed in 
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1950. About 1,000,000 cubic meters of water 
will be stored for the irrigation of 200,000 


feddans of land (1 feddan 
agriculture. 

Although expenditures ffor irrigation 
amounted to £E6,175,053 in 1948, a large por- 
tion of the budget is spent to clear branches 
of the Nile and canals that serve as means 
of transport in Upper Egypt. 


1.038 acres) for 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


ADDITIONAL TELEPHONE FACILITIES, EGYPT 


Five companies have submitted bids which 
are being studied by the Government of 
Egypt for the installation of telephone-ex- 
change equipment capable of handling some 
40,000 new automatic telephones and for 
the establishment of an Egyptian factory to 
build, assemble, and repair telephone equip- 
ment. The latter project is regarded as par- 
ticularly urgent, as despite constant efforts 
by the Government in the postwar period, 
foreign-exchange shortages and world-supply 
difficulties have prevented installation of 
sufficient facilities to cope with the ever- 
growing demand for telephone service. 


CONSTRUCTION OF POWER PLANTS, 
NORWAY 


An appropriation of 19,600,000 crowns (1 
crown = $0.2016, U. S. currency) was made by 
Parliament late in 1948 for the construction 
of Government-owned power plants for out- 
lying areas of Norway, many in the northern 
part of the country. 

With a view to exporting surplus power to 
Denmark, a plan for construction (with Dan- 
ish capital) of a dam and power plant on 
Norway’s largest river, the Glommen, is being 
considered. 


NorRWAY’S TRADE IN MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


The value of imports into Norway of elec- 
trical machinery and equipment increased 
from 118,300,000 crowns in 1947 to 142,900,000 
crowns in 1948. Electric-motor imports in- 
creased from 14,400,000 crowns to 25,900,000 
crowns, and an increase of about 60 percent 
Was reported in imports of generators and 
transformers. 

The chief sources of this class of imports 
in 1948 were the United Kingdom (34,500,000 
crowns); Sweden (22,000,000 crowns); 
Netherlands (18,400,000 crowns); the United 
States (15,900,000 crowns); Denmark (13,- 
600,000 crowns); and France (10,100,000 
crowns). 

Production in Norway continues to be 
hampered by shortages of sheet and strip 
iron. 

Exports of electrical machinery and equip- 
ment amounted to 5,800,000 crowns in 1948 
compared with 4,400,000 crowns in 1947. 

(1 crown = $0.2016 United States currency.) 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


COFFEE Crop, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


A further drop in the forthcoming coffee 
crop to 8,064,033 bags of 60 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) each highlights the 
fifth official estimate for the 1948-49 harvests 
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of leading crops in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. The estimates released on April 28 
by the State Secretary of Agriculture place 
the forthcoming coffee harvest at 400,000 
bags less than calculated in April and 1,300,- 
000 bags less than the estimate first given 
in December. 

The official reason for the decrease is the 
unexpected decline in productivity of trees 
in some of the older coffee-producing zones. 

The downward revision in the Official es- 
timates of the coffee crop to be harvested 
corresponds roughly with opinion expressed 
by some of the leading private growers and 
experts. One important grower stated the 
Sao Paulo crop might amount to as little 
as 7,000,000 to 7,500,000 bags. If the official 
figure of 8,000,000 bags proves to be correct 
and approximately 1,500,000 bags are allowed 
for local consumption, the amount available 
for State export from the 1948-49 harvest 
will be no more than 6,500,000 bags. 


TEA CROP AND EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Production of black tea in Ceylon in the 
first quarter of 1949 is estimated at 57,417,- 
423 pounds, compared with 72,180,261 pounds 
produced in the first quarter of 1948 

The second quarter of the year is the pe- 
riod of largest production. When these fig- 
ures are in, it will be possible to get a 
fairly large estimrate of the year's crop. If 
all goes well from now on, the crop may 
reach 295,000,000 pounds. If conditions de- 
teriorate, the crop may be as low as 275,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Exports of black tea in the first quarter of 
1949 totaled 62,232,119 pounds compared with 
70,838,605 pounds in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. The United Kingdom remained 
the best customer in the first quarter of 
1949, taking over 13,000,000 pounds. Aus- 
tralia was second with 9,000,000 pounds, and 
the United States third with nearly 7,000,000 
pounds. Egypt, the Union of South Africa, 
and Canada, together, took over 5,000,000 
pounds. These countries, with New Zea- 
land, Iraq, Arabia, and Iran purchased about 
89 percent of Ceylon’s exports 

There are no recorded figures for produc- 
tion or export of green tea 


CUBA’S COFFEE CROP 


Cuba's current 1948-49 coffee crop is still 
estimated at about 445,485 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. This production plus the carry- 
over at the beginning of the marketing year 
(August 1, 1948) apparently will not be suffi- 
cient to meet domestic requirements and 
still leave normal 3-month supplies for 
aging. 

The Cuban Government reportedly is se- 
riously considering importing about 115,021 
bags of coffee, partly from low-grade stocks 
in New York and partly from Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. Although the Govern- 
ment for some time reportedly has believed 
that importations would be necessary to meet 
deficiencies in consumption requirements, it 
has not yet acted because of pressure from 
growers, who alleged that imports would de- 
press their prices. Now, however, hardly any 
coffee remains in growers’ hands. 

At the end of the current marketing year 
on July 31, 1949, the carryover will probably 
amount to only 134,188 bags, which is 9,300 
bags less than the normal 3-month supplies 
needed at all times for aging. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of green coffee from the Domini- 
can republic in the first half of the 1948-49 
crop year (October—March) totaled 133,827 
bags of 60 kilograms each and roasted coffee 
exports amounted to 879 metric tons. The 
bulk of the green-coffee exports, or 108,963 
bags, moved to the United States, while the 


remainder went principally to Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Canada. Roasted-coffee 
exports went almost exclusively to Puerto 
Rico. No exports of ground coffee have been 
reported so far during the current crop year, 


Fruits 
COLOMBIA’S BANANA EXPORTS 


The importance of bananas as a feature of 
Colombia's export trade has been increasing 
steadily since 1943, when only 500 stems were 
exported. In 1948 exports totaled 4,416,817 
stems, according to preliminary figures 

Banana shipments from Colombia in the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 1,432,189 
stems, according to trade sources. Of this 
amount the United States purchased 1,274. 
807 stems. 

The European market for Colombian ba- 
nanas is gradually being reopened, shipments 
during the first quarter of 1949 having 
amounted to 157,373 stems. A trade agree- 
ment, signed with Sweden in late 1948, pro- 
vided for the shipment of a quantity of 
Colombian coffee and about 300,000 stems 
of bananas to Sweden. In addition to the 
Swedish agreement, announcement has re- 
cently been made of negotiations with the 
Joint Export-Import Agency for shipments 
of coffee, bananas, and other Columbian 
products to Germany in exchange for manu- 
factured goods 


CuspaN Avocapos, 1949 PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORT FORECAST 


Cuban avocado production in 1949 (June 
through November) is forecast at roughly 
43,000,000 pounds, or about 30 percent less 
than last season 

Some 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 pounds of Cu- 
ban avocados will probably be exported to 
the United States in 1949 during the duty- 
free period (June through September). 
These exports may be compared with about 
7,700,000 pounds exported in 1948 or an an- 
nual prewar (1935-39) average of 8,300,000 
pounds. Much of this fruit, probably wiil 
be moved by air, as it has been in recent 
years 

Prices for Cuban avocados this year will 
probably be about the same as they were last 
year, when growers received about 10 cents 
a Spanish pound (1 Spanish pound-— 1.0143 
pound avoirdupois) for uncrated fruit at the 
beginning of the marketing season in June, 
about 6 cents as the season advanced, and 3, 
2'2, and as little as 1'4 cents a pound during 
the peak of the harvesting season in August 
through September. Prices are not expected 
to fall to the prewar low of three-quarter 
cent a pound 

New York prices for graded avocados dur- 
ing the 1948 season ranged from $2.75 to 
$7.50 per crate of 38 to 40 pounds net of 
good-grade fruit, $2.00 to $4.00 for medium, 
and $0.50 to #3.00 for inferior-grade fruit 
Prices were highest in June and lowest in 
August 


DrIED-FRUIT EXPORTS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Over-all exports of dried fruit and nuts 
from the Union of South Africa in 1948 
totaled 17,190,800 pounds, compared with 
only 6,682,705 pounds in 1947. In 1947 and 
early 1948, large quantities of dried fruit 
were imported into the Union, creating sur- 
pluses. These imports account for the ex- 
ceptionally large 1948 exports of dried fruit, 
which totaled 16,189,912 pounds 

Exports are expected to return to normal 
in the forthcoming season, inasmuch as 
virtually no stocks were carried forward from 
the previous season ended November 30, 1948. 
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Grain and Products 


PARAGUAY’S RICE EXPorTS 


It has been Officially estimated by the 
Council on Cereals that Paraguay’s 1949 rice 
harvest will produce an exportable surplus 
of 3,000 metric tons of milled rice. This 
figure includes only the top-grade Blue Rose 
rice, which is considered of sufficiently good 
quality to compete in world markets. 

The minimum price for Paraguayan export 
rice will probably be 0.60 guaranies (official 
rate for guarani is about US$0.3205) per kilo- 
gram f. o. b. Asuncion. Producers are re- 
ceiving 0.34 guaranies per kilogram for rough 
rice. The complete schedule of minimum 
prices for rice of the 1949 harvest, in 
guaranies per kilogram of fough rice, is as 
follows: 
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These are the prices at which the Bank of 
Paraguay is authorized to purchase rice not 
bought by private buyers. In fact, however, 
the Bank plans to acquire the entire crop to 
“insure equitable distribution,” thus effec- 
tively preventing prices from exceeding the 
fixed minimums. Another reason advanced 
by the Bank in its announcement of this 
program is the need to segregate as much 
superior Blue Rose as possible for export. 
Bank authorities and the Council on Cereals 
probably are better qualified to effect an 
accurate separation of grades than are the 
private buyers. 

Paraguay’s first export shipment of rice of 
the 1949 harvest will be sent to Finland, ac- 
cording to a press release from the Minister 
of Economy. It will amount to 30 metric 
tons of milled (not polished) rice of medium 
quality (this sale is not a part of the pro- 
gram described above). The price will be 
approximately 0.60 guaranies per kilogram, 
f. o. b. Asuncion Reportedly Paraguay’s 
delegate to the recent World Rice Conference 
in Siam negotiated the sale with Finland's 
representative at the conference. 


Sugar 
COLOMBIA'S SUGAR SITUATION 


Colombian sugar production continued to 
increase in 1948, as it has in each of the 
postwar years. The Sugar Distributors Com- 
pany, which has a virtual monopoly on the 
transportation and wholesaling of sugar in 
Colombia, estimates that 108,580 metric tons 
were produced last year. This is an increase 
of 25,338 tons over 1947 production, and 
compares favorably with production esti- 
mates of 100,000 tons made by the same 
company late in 1948. 

The nation’s milling capacity was in- 
creased in 1948 by the opening of three new 
mills in Valle del Cauca—one of 4,000-ton 
annual capacity at Palmira in January, 1948; 
another of 5,000-ton annual capacity at Cali 
in October; and a third at Tulua with an 
annual capacity of 7,000 tons, also in Oc- 
tober. This brings the theoretical national 
milling capacity for the coming crop year 
up to at least 150,000 metric tons. 

Production of panela, the local unrefined 
brown cane sugar, which was officially es- 
timated at 670,000 metric tons in 1947, ap- 
parently did not change appreciably in 1948. 
Because the output of alcoholic beverages 
made from panela was reduced, Colombia 
developed its first postwar panela surplus in 
1948. This surplus has been variously esti- 
mated at between 2,500 and 10,000 tons, but 
figures mean little because of the impossi- 
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bility of assessing accurately the effects of 
transportation and storage problems on local 
supply situations. 


General Products 


EXPORTS OF DIAMONDS AND SEMIPRECIOUS 
STONES, BRAZIL 


The United States is a good market for 
Brazilian diamonds and other gem stones as 
shown in the accompanying table of ex- 
ports from Brazil during 1948. 


Brazilian Exports of Diamonds and Other 
Gem Stones, 1948 


(Quantity in grams; value in United States dollars] 





Quantity Value 
Item To To 
| Total | United Total United 
| States States 


Diamonds, cut 


and rough 12, 086 8, 415 $1, 004, 293 $527, 912 
, 195 7 


Aquamarines 9, 931 5, 236 28. 7,423 
Amethysts 108,461, 99, 602 32, 467 30, 705 
Garnets 43,953) 43, 707 6, 942 5, 874 
Citrines 24,585) 16, 401 16, 928 12,711 

435,797, 376,042 


Carbonadoes 7,014 6, 345) 
Source: Official statisties as provided by the Servico de 
Estatistica Econémica e Financeira do Ministerio da 
Fazenda, Brazil. Value converted into U. 8. dollars at 
the rate of cruzeiro—$0.0534, 


EXPORTS FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
through the port of Shanghai, China, during 
the first quarter of 1949 included the follow- 
ing selected items (values in U.S. currency) : 
Art works and antiques, $214,397; semi- 
precious stones, cultured pearls, jadeware, 
and jewelry and parts, $33,739; needles, 
$11,940. 


CuBa’s USE OF PAPER BaGs 


Cuba has purchased about 1,000,000 bags 
of 100-pound size made of 4-ply No. 50 Kraft 
paper from United States manufacturers in 
1949. The bags will be used for packing re- 
fined sugar. The price of these bags aver- 
ages 16 cents each compared with 25 cents 
for cotton bags. Because of the price dif- 
ferential, it is believed by well-informed per- 
sons in the trade that the use of the paper 
bag will tend to increase. 

All cement produced in Cuba (1,676,200 
barrels of 170 kilograms each in 1948) is 
packed in paper bags rather than textile 
bags. 


CLOTHESPIN OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 
DENMARK 


Output of spring clothespins in Denmark 
in 1948 amounted to 900,000 gross, according 
to trade estimates. Approximately 90 per- 
cent of the Danish production is exported. 
In addition, large quantities of Swedish 
spring clothespins are reexported from Den- 
mark. 

In 1948 Denmark exported 316,480 gross of 
spring clothespins, valued at $154,942, to 
the United States. The next largest market 
is New Zealand. 


Ecvapor’s IMPORTS OF ZIPPERS 


Ecuador's imports of zippers increased in 
value from 124,102 sucres in 1946 to 480,512 
sucres in 1947. (1 sucre = about US$0.07). 
In 1946 the imports were about equally di- 
vided between nickel-plated and non-nickel- 
plated zippers. In 1947, however, nickel- 
plated zipper imports were valued at 347,512 
sucres. Brazil and the United States are the 
leading suppliers. Other supplying coun- 


tries are Canada, Great Britain, and Argen- 
tina. Zippers are used by tailors and dress- 
makers and in a handbag industry which 
produces approximately 3,000 units a month. 


FRENCH CUTLERY MANUFACTURERS CUT 
PRODUCTION 


Approximately 400 cutlery manufacturers 
in and near Thiers (Puy-de-Dome), France, 
have been compelled to decrease production 
because of lack or orders. An estimated 12,— 
000 employees are now working 40 hours a 
week compared with 48 hours a week during 
1948. Exports have dropped sharply and 
other market opportunities are being ex- 
plored. 


InpIA’s DEMAND FOR PLASTICS 


Electrical accessories and industrial parts 
made of plastics are needed in India and the 
trade has suggested that domestic production 
be expanded along these lines, according to 
reports from New Delhi. 

The Indian market is said to be over- 
stocked with novelty goods, to the extent 
that injection-molding machines are known 
as “bangle machines” because they have 
put out so many bangles (bracelets). 


NEw TELESCOPE FOR KODAIKANAL OBSERV- 
ATORY, INDIA 


The Astronomy Board of the Government 
of India has recommended the installation 
of a large new telescope at the Kodaikanal 
Observatory, Allahabad. Dr. A. K. Das, Di- 
rector of the Observatory, and Professor A. C. 
Banerjee of the Allahabad University plan 
to visit the United States to consult with 
prominent astronomers on the subject. 


ALUMINUM CASES UsED To Pack FisuH, 
THE NETHERLANDS 


Aluminum cases instead of wooden cases 
will be used to transport fish in the Nether- 
lands because the former can be more 
readily cleaned and do not absorb the un- 
pleasant odor of the fish. An agreement has 
been concluded between an engineering 
works at Ijmuiden and a tin-box factory at 
Wormerveer, the Netherlands, concerning the 
manufacture of aluminum cases. 


TREATED STRAWBOARD USED FOR PACKING, 
THE NETHERLANDS 


After several years of experimental work, 
a manufacturer of packing at Groningen, 
Netherlands, has succeeded in treating straw- 
board so as to render it resistant not only 
to oil, grease, and moisture-containing sub- 
stances, but also to high temperatures. 


BOTTLE FACTORY IN REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES STARTS OPERATING 


A $2,500,000 bottle factory with one pro- 
duction unit having a daily capacity of 
150,000 bottles was put into operation on 
May 19, 1949, at San Miguel in the Republic 
of the Philippines, according to the foreign 
press. Three other production units and a 
corrugated-carton plant are not yet ready 
for operation. 


SCOTLAND ENCOURAGES ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Among the steps being taken toward the 
restoration of Scottish craftsmanship is the 
recent formation of a new nonprofit com- 
pany whose purpose it is to help artists and 
craftsmen in a practical way. The company 
reportedly will undertake to provide these 
workers, first in Edinburgh and later in 
other towns, a place to work, equipment, and 
materials, as well as assistance in marketing 
the articles produced. A craft center which 
will be operated in association with that al- 
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Britain, is 


ready established for Great 
planned for Scotland. 

It is pointed out that Scottish stone and 
wood carvers, wrought-iron workers, and 
silversmiths, who formerly numbered in the 
thousands, are now very few in number, and 
that apprentices are not being trained to 
replace them. 

One suggestion by the company is that in 
the construction of public buildings the 
craftsman can play a prominent part. For 
example, in any project for public buildings 
up to 24% percent of the cost might be used 
in the embellishment of the building, thus 
making use of the skills of artists and crafts- 
men. 


TURKEY'S MATCH PRODUCTION 


Turkish match production in 1948 
amounted to 64,000 cases of 5,000 boxes each, 
with an average of 50 matches to a box. Pro- 
duction in 1949 is scheduled to reach 66,000 


United States Imports of 


Country of 


origin 


Schedule A No 


9214200. piano accordions with fItaly 4 
less than 120 bass keys {All other 
Total 9, 53 
9214400, piano accordions with fItaly 17, 
120 or more bass keys {All other 
Total 17 
Germany 
9214500, other accordions (include France 
concertinas Italy 
|All other 
Total 
{Italy 580) 
9914600. reeds : -s 
S1008, reed |All other 7, 
Total 597 
9214700, other parts (total 
Total value of imports 
* Included in all other 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of th 


Consumption, 1946, 1947, and 1948 


RECORD Book BUSINESS IN 1948, U. K. 


The volume of business done by the Brit- 
ish book trade during 1948 reached the rec- 
ord figure of £33,241,431, an increase of 
roughly 10 percent over the total for 1947 
according to the foreign press. 

The export business in books during 1948 
amounted to £8,739,236, compared with the 
1947 export total of £7,412,905. 


U. S. Imports OF MINIATURE ELECTRIC 
LAMPS FROM JAPAN 


United States imports of miniature elec- 
tric lamps from Japan approximated 56.- 
000,000 units in 1948, compared with approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 in 1947 and 78,000,000 in 
1939. Miniature electric lamps imported 
from Japan are principally Christmas-tree 
lamps 


YUGOSLAVIA PLANS To ExPporRT WooDEN 
BUTTONS TO INDIA 


Wooden buttons to a total of 1,000,000 are 
among the items that may be exported from 
Yugoslavia to India during the 12-month 
period following the ratification of the treaty 
of December 1948 between the two countries. 





Brazil's exports of beeswax in 1948 totaled 
480 metric tons, valued at $485,750, reports 
the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. The 
United States purchased 443 tons 
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cases, but it is estimated that this amount 
will barely meet demand inasmuch as match 
consumption is increasing. The manufac- 
ture and sale of matches is a State monopoly, 
and the only match factory is owned and 
operated by the Direction General of State 
Monopolies in Turkey. 


ACCORDION EXporTs, ITALY 


The exportation of accordions and acces- 
sories is important to Italy because the need 
for dollars is urgent and this trade consti- 
tutes a valuable dollar earner. 

The United States is Italy’s best customer 
for accordions and parts, bringing in more 
than $3,500,000 in 1948. Other customers 
were Argentina, approximately $478,000; 
Belgium-Luxembourg, $325,000; and _ the 
Netherlands, $162,500 

The preponderance of Italy as a source of 
United States imports of accordions and 
parts is shown in the accompanying table 


tecordion Reeds, and Parts 
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Value Unit Value l Va 
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Iron and Steel 


IRON-ORE EXPORTS IN 1948, ALGERIA 


Iron-ore exports from Algeria totaled 2.,- 
403,000 short tons in 1948. Of 
130,000 shipped to and 
2,273,000 tons to other destinations The 
United States participation in Algerian ex- 
ports was greater in 1948 than it had been 
for a number of years. According to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, United States imports 
from Algeria amounted to 454,000 short tons 
in 1948, 34,000 tons in 1947, and 93,000 tons 
in 1946. The average annual imports for the 
prewar years 1937-39 were 6,800 tons. In the 
late 1920’s, however, imports reached as high 
a figure as 500,000 tons in a single year 

Apart from the generally heavy demands 
on the United States steel industry for iron 
ore during 1948, the notable rise in exports 
from Algeria to the United States was due to 
the availability of low-priced transportation 


this amount 


tons were France 


offered by ships bringing coal to Algeria, 
which otherwise would have had no return 
cargo 


PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Ingot-steel production in Bizonal Ger- 
many was 752,300 metric tons in March, an 
increase of 90,000 tons over February output 
Production of hot-rolled products reached 
515,500 metric tons in March, compared with 





456,000 tons in February. Pig-iron output 
was 596,000 metric tons in March and 525,. 
400 in February. The March increases were 
due to a longer working month; the daily 
rates for the 2 months were approximately 
the same for the three Classes of material, 

Pig-iron production for the first quarter 
of 1949 was 1,660,000 metric tons; ingot steel, 
2,066,000 tons; and hot-rolled steel, 1,409,000 
tons. At an annual rate, ingot-steel pro- 
duction was 8,264,000 tons, compared with 
an authorized capacity level of 10,700,000 
tons. During the prewar year 1938, ingot- 
steel production in the area now comprising 
Bizonal Germany was 17,820,000 metric tons, 


Leather and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, NIGERIA 


Nigerian exports of hides and skins in 
1948 compared with 1947 in parentheses, in 
metric tons, were as follows, according to a 
foreign trade publication: Goatskins (tanned 
and untanned), 3,147 (3,682); hides (tanned 


and untanned), 8,657 (5,254); sheepskins 
(tanned and untanned), 796 (1,098); reptile 
skins, 34 (56); and other hides and skins, 
not available in 1948 (3) 


FOREIGN TRADE IN Boots AND SHOES, U. K. 


Exports and imports of boots and shoes 
by the United Kingdom for January-March 
1949 and for the period of 1948 are 


shown in the accompanying table 


same 


Foreign Trade in Boots and Shoes. Janu 


aru—March 1948 and 1949, United King 
dom 
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Lumber and 
Products 


JAPAN'S LUMBER PRODUCTION 


Lumber production in Japan during 1948 
reached the highest monthly average since 
the end of the war, according to figures pub- 
lished by SCAP. Total lumber output for 
the calendar year 1948 was 3,847,031,000 board 
an average of 320,586,000 board feet 
Monthly average production was 
280,776,000 board feet in 1947 and 211,587,- 
000 board feet in 1946. The rising trend con- 
tinued in January 1949, when production was 


feet, or 
per month 


329,208,000 board feet. Exports of timber 
(logs, cants, poles, and railway ties) in 1948 
amounted to 102,668 cubic meters; in 1947 


timber exports totaled 477,390 cubic meters 


CREATION OF FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
NICARAGUA 
Under provisions of Presidential Decree 


No. 128 of January 31, 1949, a Nicaraguan 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Department of Forestry was created as a 
branch of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Labor. 

The new department will have control over 
all forest conservation measures, the refor- 
estation of all suitable lands in Nicaragua, 
and enforcement of existing forestry laws. 
It is planned to establish nurseries of forest 
trees in various areas of the country, which 
will supply planting stock for the reforesta- 
tion program. The Department of Forestry 
also is preparing a new forest map of 
Nicaragua. 


Machinery, 
Agricu ltural 


AUSTRIA PRODUCES TRACTOR MODELS 


Pilot models of two new types of tractors 
have been produced in Austria. One model 
(called “Denmark” tractor) has adjustable 
front and rear wheels and special gears suit- 
able for horticultural uses. The other model 
(called “Brasil"’ tractor) was designed for 
the export trade; it has cleat-equipped large 
steel wheels said to be suitable for operation 
in muddy rice fields. Production is expected 
to start as soon as practicable 


HUNGARY PLANS TO PRODUCE TRACTORS 


Production of the first tractor of a modern 
Diesel type designed in Hungary was expected 
to be completed by June 1, and five more are 
to be completed by July 1. It is claimed that 
this tractor, weighing 3,250 kilograms, will be 
able to plow 1 cadastral yoke (1.42 acres) in 
1 hour at a depth of slightly less than 8 
inches 

It was planned to show the workers a film 
of the design and construction of the trac- 
tor before full-scale production was begun. 


SPAIN WILL PRODUCE TRACTORS 


A prototype of a well-known 25-horsepower 
United States-built track-type tractor has 
been constructed by an INI (National In- 
stitute for Industry) subsidiary. Production 
plans are well under way and will be car- 
ried out with the collaboration of two other 
firms. The first 500 will be produced as fast 
as possible 

Plans are made to produce 600 small 6- 
horsepower tractors a year. This program is 
a part of the new industrial production ca- 
pacity to be brought into operation in Spain 
during 1949 


SPAIN’s TRACTOR IMPORTS 


Approxinrately 1,500 tractors were im- 
ported into Spain during 1948, according to 
an unofficial source. If true, this represents 
about a three-fold gain over 1947. It is re- 
ported that Spain could use to good advan- 
tage at least 10,000 to 12,000 new tractors 
Imports satisfied only a small fraction of 
the demand in 1948; consequently tractors 
remained in short supply relative to over- 
all needs 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


U. S. Firm BuILps TEXTILE PLANT IN 
CANADA 
Initial expenditure of $2,000,000 is antici- 
pated by a United States firm which is es- 
tablishing a textile plant at St. John’s, 
Quebec, Canada, for the spinning of fine 


June 20. 1949 


Egyptian cotton yarn, which will be woven 
into fine fabrics for shirtings, a type of fabric 
new to the Canadian textile field. Importa- 
tion of the necessary machinery is subject 
to the receipt of an import permit. 

A plant for producing, dyeing, and finish- 
ing rayon fabrics is reported to be under con- 
sideration by the same company. 


EcyptT IMPORTS MACHINERY TO PRODUCE 
FOOTWEAR 


The value of machinery imported into 
Egypt in 1948 for the mass production of 
inexpensive footwear totaled $122,600, of 
which the United States supplied $40,000 
worth and the United Kingdom supplied the 
remainder. Prior to the receipt of this 
equipment, Egypt had 10 machine-equipped 
factories producing 3,000 pairs of shoes a day. 


FRENCH PoRT NEEDS DREDGES AND BARGES 


Informed persons consider the port of 
Bordeaux, France, in serious need of several 
additional dredges, preferably of the large 
suction type which are more convenient to 
use in a seaway. 

There are now seven bucket-type dredges 
in use at the port (equal to prewar num- 
ber) but they appear inadequate to handle 
the dredging completely. Six of these are of 
600-liter capacity and, theoretically, are able 
to remove 300 cubic meters of mud per hour. 
Each is powered by a 300-horsepower engine. 
The seventh, received from Canada since the 
war, is slightly larger; its bucket capacity is 
900 liters. It is understood that only in 
ideal weather are these dredges able to op- 
erate in the entrance channel of the Gironde. 

A petition addressed to the Secretary of 
the National Merchant Marine was recently 
signed by the Bordeaux Syndicate of ship- 
ping agents requesting him to release the 
large dredge, Pierre Le Fort, presently be- 
lieved to be in the lower reaches of the Loire, 
for use by the port of Bordeaux. An addi- 
tional suction-type dredge now being con- 
structed in the Netherlands may not be 
delivered for another year. 

The shortage of disposal barges in the 
Bordeaux area is also said to be serious. 


IRAN INTERESTED IN SPINNING AND 
WEAVING MACHINERY 


An interest in cotton spinning and weaving 
machinery has been expressed by firms in 
Iran. One company in Shiraz recently or- 
dered a 12,000-spindle spinning mill from 
the United States. 


NORWAY’S IMPORTS 


A considerable gain in value is noted in 
1948 Norwegian imports of machinery for 
the textile, and pulp and paper industries. 
On the other hand, decreased imports were 
reported in sewing machines and machine 
tools. 

Imports of textile machinery, including 
knitting machinery, into Norway in 1948 
reached a total value of 18,200,000 crowns, 
compared with a value of 8,700,000 crowns 
in the preceding year. (1 crown=US$0.2016.) 
Imports of sewing machines and parts, for 
both home and industrial use, decreased, 
however, from 4,900,000 crowns in 1947 to 
3,900,000 crowns in 1948. Textile-machinery 
imports under the Government's 4-year plan 
were set at 160,000,000 crowns but a reduc- 
tion in imports in 1949 from those of 1948 
was expected by the trade. 

Imports of machinery for the pulp and 
paper industry increased in value from 2,- 
900,000 crowns in 1947 to 6,600,000 crowns 
in 1948 (preliminary statistics); the United 
States was the chief source of supply in 
1948, furnishing imports worth 2,400,000 
crowns. The proposed 4-year plan for ma- 


chinery for the mills calls for imports in 
this period totaling 115,000,000 crowns from 
“dollar countries,” and 110,000,000 crowns 
from other countries. Whereas imports of 
machine tools into Norway dropped in value 
to 16,800,000 crowns in 1948 (preliminary 
statistics) from about 25,000,000 crowns in 
1947, additional deliveries totaling 5,000,000 
crowns were received as reparations from 
Germany. Among the sources of 1948 im- 
ports were the United Kingdom, 6,200,000 
crowns; Sweden, 3,400,000; the United States, 
2,500,000; Denmark, 1,600,000; and Czecho- 
slovakia, 1,200,000 crowns. 

Little increase is reported in Norwegian 
production of machine tools, which prewar 
amounted to about 1,500,000 crowns a year. 
Production of machine tools at a new fac- 
tory at Halden was expected to begin early 
in 1949. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


NICARAGUA Moves To CONTROL CATTLE 
DISEASES 


Presidential decree No. 24, a departmental 
disease-control system, to be carried out by 
the Departmental Inspectors of Animal and 
Plant Sanitation, who function under the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Labor, was pub- 
lished in the official journal, La Gaceta, on 
March 28, 1949. 

This new decree charges the Inspectors 
with the enforcement of the provisions of 
the present decree, which provides that: 
All cattle, regardless of age, must be inocu- 
lated yearly against hemorrhagic septicemia; 
all cattle over 1 year of age must be inocu- 
lated yearly against anthrax; calves from 3 
to 18 months of age must be immunized 
against black leg; no cattle may be exported 
without having been immunized against 
anthrax, and having undergone quarantine 
observation for a period of at least 15 days 
before exportation; cattle which are destined 
for export and which have been immunized 
and quarantined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this decree shall be branded on 
the cheek with the letters VS (signifying 
Vacunado-Sano). Other provisions of this 
decree indicate the method to be followed in 
disposing of diseased carcases, penalties to 
be incurred by those transporting or selling 
diseased animals, and other control measures. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


The following changes in exhibition taxes 
have been announced for 1949: Theater tax 
on performances, previously based on total 
seating capacity, has been changed to 8.45 
percent of the proceeds from tickets sold for 
each show; and an additional tax of 10 per- 
cent (instead of former 5 percent) is in- 
cluded in the price of the tickets. 

The motion-picture press has announced 
that, according to reliable sources, the Mapol 
studios will be sold to the Argentine produc- 
ing company Inter-Americana, and that Lu- 
miton studios also are for sale. Press re- 
ports, as yet unauthenticated, say that the 
Government has purchased the San Miguel 
studios which had closed in March, report- 
edly because of a raw-film shortage. It is 
believed that the Government will make cul- 
tural and educational films in the newly ac- 
quired studios. 
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REVENUE FROM ENTERTAINMENT TAXES, 
DENMARK 


Revenue from entertainment taxes aggre- 
gated 30,514,000 crowns during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1947, of which 25,736,000 
crowns, or about 85 percent, was accounted 
for by motion-picture theaters. Preliminary 
figures show total revenue of 26,318,000 
crowns in the fiscal year 1947-48. (4.799 
crowns=US $1.) 

Motion-picture theater admissions totaled 
53,769,000 crowns in 1946, with box-office re- 
ceipts at 48,285,000 crowns. There were 394 
theaters in operation. 


HUNGARIAN STUDIOS PRODUCE COLOR FILMS 


A spokesman of the Hungarian film indus- 
try stated that the Hungarian studios have 
been able to solve the detail problems of mak- 
ing colored films. The first film to be made 
in color in Hungary was a news reel of the 
May Ist celebrations and parade. Two short 
colored films are now under production. 
When these are completed, the Hungarian 
film industry will begin a new full-length 
picture to be filmed in color. 


INCREASED TAX LEVIED IN WEST BENGAL, 
INDIA 


A new and higher entertainment tax was 
levied on payments for admission to any 
motion-picture exhibition in West Bengal, 
effective April 1, 1949. Government officials, 
foreign motion-picture representatives in 
India, and theater owners do not consider 
it discriminatory, inasmuch as the same tax 
is collected on all admissions, irrespective of 
origin of films. The new tax has reduced 
the number of admission-charge categories 
from 11 to 3 and assessed the following per- 
centage tax for each category: Tickets cost- 
ing more than 3 annas but not more than 
1 rupee, 25 percent; tickets costing more 
than 1 rupee but not more than 3 rupees, 
50 percent; and tickets costing more than 
3 rupees, 75 percent. (1 rupee=about 
US$0.30; there are 16 annas to a rupee.) 
Previously no tax was collected on free or 
complimentary tickets, but the new regula- 
tions make these tickets subject to tax. 

The Government of West Bengal increased 
the admissions tax in order to obtain greater 
revenue to help make up budget deficits. 
The 1948-49 (April 1 to March 31) provincial 
budget estimated revenue of 6,000,000 rupees 
from entertainment taxes. The 1949-50 
budget includes estimated revenues of 
8,000,000 rupees from entertainment taxes. 

Estimates of attendance since levy of new 
tax are that theaters showing Indian films 
exclusively have suffered a 10 percent drop, 
and those showing foreign films exclusively 
have experienced a 20 percent decrease. 
Theaters showing foreign films have in- 
creased admission charges to the full extent 
warranted by the new taxes, whereas those 
showing Indian films are reported to have 
refrained from passing all the new tax in- 
crease on to the customers. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CHROME EXpPorTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Exports of chrome ore from Southern Rho- 
desia during 1948 increased nearly 40 percent 
Over the preceding year. Exports totaled 
249,148 short tons during the year, compared 
with 179,617 tons in 1947. Shipments to the 
United States, representing almost 70 per- 
cent of total exports, amounted to 169,117 
tons in 1948, compared with 111,685 tons in 
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1947. Exports to the United Kingdom, sec- 
ond-largest market for Rhodesian chrome, 
were 60,233 tons, compared with 52,693 in 
1947. Shipments to other countries, with 
1947 figures in parentheses, were as follows: 
Sweden, 4,108 tons (2,025); Norway, 9,588 
tons (9,564); and South Africa, 6,102 tons 
(3,650) . 


BRITISH GUIANA’S BAUXITE EXPORTS 
DECLINE 


Exports of bauxite from British Guiana 
during the first quarter of 1949 were about 
19 percent below the average quarterly ship- 
ments during all of 1948. Most of this de- 
cline was reflected in shipments to Canada, 
which were 26 percent below the 1948 level 
The quantities exported during 1948 and in 
the first quarter of 1949 are shown by coun- 
try of destination in the accompanying table. 


British Guiana’s Baurite Erports, 1948 
and First Quarter 1949 


Destination 1948 ter, 1040 
Long tons | Long tons 

United States 104. 754 33. TOR 
Canada 1, 746, 092 399 197 
United Kingdom 19, 305 2%”), 698 
Uruguay 2 000 
Sweden 15 5 O10 
Argentina 1.000 
British West Indies 10 

rotal 1. 873. 166 81. 62 

Source: Controller of ¢ 


EXPORTS OF CHROME ORE, TURKEY 


Exports of chrome ore from Turkey during 
the first quarter of 1949 declined sharply 
from those in the preceding quarter, being 
only 30,866 metric tons as compared with 
59,533 tons during the fourth quarter 1948 
Total exports of chrome ore during 1948 were 
306,105 tons. 

The United States, Turkey’s largest chrome 
market, received only 20,673 tons during the 
1949 period compared with 47,322 tons in 
the fourth quarter 1948. Shipments to 
other destinations in the 1949 period were: 
Austria, 2,796 tons; France, 2,920 tons; Eng- 
land, 1,467 tons; Sweden, 2,000 tons; Italy, 
620 tons; and Belgium, 390 tons. 

Efforts are being made to increase chromite 
production. Foundation work for’. the 
chrome-concentrating plant at the Guleman 
mine, scheduled to be placed in operation in 
1950, has been completed. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SuPpPLy SITUATION, SPAIN 


The output of vegetable oilseeds and oils 
in Spain is comparatively small. Combined 
production of cottonseed, peanuts, hemp- 
seed, flaxseed, and sunflower seed averaged 
only about 24,000 metric tons annually for 
the 5-year period 1944 to 1948. Cottonseed 
and peanuts accounted for roughly 70 per- 
cent of the total. 

In 1947, Spain had one of the largest olive 
crops on record and, as a result, the country 
had a large surplus of olive oil in 1948. 
Practically no interest was shown in the pro- 
duction of any other kind of vegetable oil. 
The 1948 olive crop, on the other hand, was 
poor, and the present supply of olive oil is 
limited. Authorities are now considering 
other possible domestic sources of vegetable 
oil, and before the year is over even surplus 
almonds may be pressed for oil. 


Imports of vegetable oils, oilseeds, and 
animal fats in 1948 were 26 percent under 
those of 1947. Total imports in 1948 reached 
17,300 metric tons, as compared with 23,300 
in 1947 and 24,000 tons in 1946. By value, 
the 1948 imports amounted to $7,900,000, 
as compared with $11,400,000 in 1947 and 
$6,300,000 in 1946. In 1948, 60 percent of the 
volume consisted of copra and tropical oil- 
seeds. Tallow also was an important item, 

Argentina and Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa) have been the leading suppliers for 
several years. The procurement of palm oil 
and tropical oilseeds, including copra, from 
Spanish Guinea has been on the increase 
since the end of the Spanish civil war. Im- 
ports of palm oil into peninsular Spain from 
that area increased from 74 metric tons in 
1941 to 1,010 metric tons in 1948, and tropi- 
cal oilseeds, including copra, increased from 
331 metric tons to 5,013 tons. Thus Spain's 
requirements for these commodities is being 
met to an ever-increasing degree by its 
African possession, and if the trend con- 
tinues, in a few years Spain will be entirely 
independent of foreign sources, provided 
consumption does not also increase 

As a result of the winter and spring 
drought prospects for a normal production 
of olive oil, cottonseed, and other vegetable- 
oil materials in 1949 are gloomy at present, 
and Spain may have to depend more than 
ever on foreign sources for its supply of 
raw material. This, in turn, raises the ques- 
tion of payment, in view of the tight foreign- 
exchange position 

Because of the low output of oil from the 
1948 olive crop, a considerable volume of 
soybean oil probably will be imported from 
the United States in coming months. If ex- 
ports of olive oil provide sufficient exchange, 
up to 50,000 metric tons may be purchased 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of paints and varnishes 
in the first quarter of 1949 were nearly $500,- 
000 less than in the corresponding period 
of 1948, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. Totals were $1,035,000 and $1,520,- 
000, respectively 


IMPORTS OF MINERAL PIGMENTS, TURKEY 


Turkey's imports of mineral pigments in 
the first quarter of 1949 totaled 457 metric 
tons, valued at T£468,548, reports the Central 
Office of Statistics. (T£2.80—81 VU. S. cur- 
rency.) 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BURMA 


The Burmese Government has prepared 
plans for the construction of several pulp 
and paper mills as soon as law and order 
are restored in the country At present 
Burma has no organized pulp and paper 
industry, but some paper is produced in a 
very small-scale cottage-type of industry. 
Although Burma is about 56 percent forested, 
species of trees suitable for pulping generally 
are not found growing together in any large 
quantity. Bamboo is the principal paper- 
making raw material available, but, despite 
the large areas of this species, much of it is 
found in areas to which access is difficult. 
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Most of Burma’s paper requirements are 
supplied by imports. However, imports re- 
portedly are only about 75 percent in ton- 
nage of the prewar level. Most import prices 
have tripled, and the country’s lack of for- 
eign exchange has resulted in restrictions on 
the number of import licenses granted by 
the Government. 

Before the war Burma imported about half 
of its requirements from India, including 
wrapping, printing, and writing paper, and 
old newspapers. Good-quality stationery 
was imported from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Hong Kong. News- 
print came largely from Canada, and paper 
manufactures mostly from the United King- 
dom. At present, India has been unable to 
ship all the printing and wrapping paper 
contracted for by Burma. No wrapping paper 
has been imported since 1947. Norway and 
Sweden are now supplying at least half of 
the country’s requirements, including news- 
print, printing, and writing paper. Czecho- 
slovakia supplies some printing and writing 
paper, and writing paper also is being im- 
ported from the United States, but a short- 
age of dollar exchange is limiting the amount 
taken. No newsprint has been imported from 
Canada since the war 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL REGULATIONS 
EASED, EGYPT 


The maximum number of pages allowed 
per issue of newspapers and periodicals in 
Egypt has been increased by a decree issued 
by the Ministry of Supply on March 13, 1948 
This action was the result of a better supply 
of newsprint, both through increased imports 
and the establishment of a newsprint indus- 
try in Egypt. The maximum number of pages 
per issue of daily newspapers was increased 
from six to eight, although the restriction 
limiting publication to six issues per week 
still applies. No supplement, publicity, or 
any other printed sheets may be attached or 
included within the pages of such papers 

The increase allowed to periodicals is pro- 
portionate to the increase allowed the daily 
newspapers. Periodicals may not be issued 
more than once a week The number of! 
pages on which they may be issued is lim- 
ited to eight, the size of a regular daily paper, 
or the equivalent, if the periodical is sold at 
a price of 1 piaster (1 piaster— about 4 cents 
in United States currency); if the price is 
higher than 1 piaster an increase in the 
number of pages is allowed, proportionate to 
the increased price at the rate of eight pages 
for each piaster 


PuLPp AND PAPER IMPORT PROGRAM, 
BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


The commodity-import program for the 
Bizonal Area of Germany during the fiscal 
year 1949-50 provides for imports of pulp 
valued at $34,465,000 (compared with $24,- 
924,000 in the fiscal year 1948-49), and paper 
and paperboard valued at $4,711,000 ($10,- 
550,000 in 1948-49), according to a report of 
the United States and United Kingdom mili- 
tary governors. No ECA financing of pulp 
or paper imports is anticipated in the 1949-50 
program. The ECA-program imports were 
valued at $6,500,000 for pulp and $2,382,000 
for paper and paperboard in the 1948-49 
fiscal year. A per capita paper-consumption 
level of 18.4 kilograms (1 kilogram = approxi- 
mately 2.2 pounds) is planned for 1949-50 
compared with 15.1 kilograms in 1948-49 and 
41.5 kilograms in 1936 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, NETHERLANDS 


Production of newsprint in the Nether- 
lands during 1948 totaled 73,600 metric tons 
(1 metric ton—2,204.6 pounds) compared 
with 35,000 tons in 1947. Production in 
1949 is expected to reach 80,000 tons, Pro- 
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Milton Berk’s Export-License 
Privileges Suspended 


All export-license privileges of Milton 
Berk, formerly of 207 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J., but now residing in 
Miami, Fla., have been indefinitely sus- 
pended for violation of export-control 
regulations, the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
has announced. 

The action is based on a finding by 
OIT, following an administrative hear- 
ing, that Berk violated regulations by 
shipping excessive quantities of strepto- 
mycin to Cuba. In making the ship- 
ments, Berk without authority used the 
names of various corporations as con- 
signors. These corporations were in the 
process of liquidation when the viola- 
tions occurred and had no real interest 
in the transactions, OIT officials say. 

The suspension is for an indefinite 
period, although Berk may apply for 
reinstatement of export-license privileges 
after November 25, 1949. While the sus- 
pension order is in effect, Berk may not 
secure or use export licenses, including 
general licenses, and all outstanding 
licenses held by him are revoked. The 
order applies not only to Berk person- 
ally, but also to any trade name, firm, 
corporation, or other business association 
in or with which he may hereafter en- 
gage in export trade. 


duction capacity of the only newsprint mill 
was 100,000 tons in 1948. 

Exports amounted to 16,415 tons during 
1948, the principal destinations being Bel- 
gium (6,794 tons), United States (4,624), 
Indonesia (2,237), Indian (1,033), and France 
(545). Exports are expected to reach 22,000 
tons in 1949. The 1948 imports, amounting 
to 325 tons, came from Canada (126 tons), 
Hungary (103), Finland (65), and Norway 
(29). Stocks at the end of 1948 amounted 


to about 7,500 tons. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil's imports of petroleum products in 
1948 amounted to US$115,290,000 as com- 
pared with $79,440,000 for the year 1947. 
Petroleum products represented 10.1 percent 
of the value of all imports in 1948 and 6.4 
percent in 1947. 


New Prree LINE To BE CONSTRUCTED IN 
CANADA 


The Imperial Oil Co. recently placed an 
order exceeding $9,000,000 for material and 
equipment required for the projected pipe 
line between Edmonton and Regina, Can- 
ada. The line is to be built by the Interpro- 
vincial Pipe Line Co. and will have an ini- 
tial capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 barrels daily. 
However, plans provide for the installation of 
additional pumping stations, as develop- 
ments warrant, that would enable the line to 
carry 100,000 to 120,000 barrels of oil daily. 


MATARIPE REFINERY UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
BRAZIL 


The government-owned Mataripe refinery 
now being installed near Sao Salvador, Bahia, 


is a combination topping and cracking unit 
type, capable of processing 2,500 barrels of 
domestic crude oil daily. Principal products 
to be produced include gasoline, fuel oil, 
kerosene, and Diesel oil. However, at the 
outset, the yield of the first two products 
will be emphasized. 

Refinery plans provide for subsequent ex- 
pansion to 5,000 barrels per day, with the 
additional capacity to be used largely for the 
production of lubricants. 

Cost of the refinery, which is scheduled for 
completion early in 1950, is estimated at 
US$2,000,000. 

Output will be distributed mainly in the 
States of Bahia, Sergipe, and Alagoas. 


IMPORTS AND REFINERY OUTPUT, DENMARK 


Petroleum products imported by Denmark 
during the month of February were as fol- 
lows (in metric tons) : Crude oil, 2,740; gaso- 
line, 44,683; kerosene, 5,804; gas oil and Die- 
sel fuel oil, 34,099; residual fuel oil, 14,978; 
lubricating oil, 1,706; asphalt, 2,445. Re- 
finery output was limited to gas oil and 
Diesel fuel oil, 772 metric tons; and asphalt, 
1,802. 


NEW PETROLEUM LEGISLATION, FRANCE 


On April 22, 1949, an important decree was 
signed amending the regulations which gov- 
ern the granting of exploration rights and 
oil and/or gas exploitation concessions in 
metropolitan France. 

This legislation was enacted following re- 
quests from oil companies for clarification of 
the selection clause in the original law re- 
lating to the conversion of exploration per- 
mits into development concessions. Termi- 
nology of this original legislation was such 
that it did not appear mandatory on the part 
of the Government to grant development 
concessions except on the site of a discovery 
well, whereas oil companies desired to pro- 
tect themselves, and to select acreage on 
other likely prospects within the perimeter 
of their exploration areas. 

The new legislation provides that once an 
exploration concession is granted and oil is 
discovered, permit holders are to be granted 
exploitation concessions in selected areas. 
The Bureau of Mines must be notified of the 
request for conversion before expiration of 
the exploration permit. 


LEGISLATION DEALING WITH IRAN’S SUBSEA 
RESOURCES 


A bill regarding ownership and exploration 
rights of Persian Gulf subsea resources, re- 
cently approved by the Council of Ministers 
and submitted to Majlis (Parliament) for 
approval on May 19, provides that: 

(1) The natural resources existing at the 
bottom of the sea or under the bottom of the 
sea up to the limits of the continental shelf 
of the Iranian coasts in the Persian Gulf and 
Oman Sea belong to the Iranian Government. 

(2) Should the continental shelf of Iran 
extend to the coasts of another country or 
be common with another adjacent country, 
the limits of the interested countries will be 
fixed equitably between the interested gov- 
ernments with respect to the natural re- 
sources of the continental shelf. 

(3) This law does not alter the situation 
of noncoastal waters on the continental 
plateau, and free shipping rights in said 
waters will remain in force. 

(4) The provisions of the law of July 15, 
1934, are not changed hereby and will remain 
in force. 


PORTUGUESE IMPORTS OF REFINED 
PRODUCTS 


Total imports of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts by Portugal and the adjacent islands of 
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Cuba so requested. 
and Trade. 


for in the third note to each of these items. 


on Tariffs and Trade. 
with respect thereto will be made. 





Renegotiations of Certain Tariff Concessions in the 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade Granted by Cuba 


The Department of State in its Press Release No. 825 of October 11, 1948, announced 
that Cuba had requested the renegotiation of certain tariff concessions granted by Cuba 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
sion on certain colored-woven textiles be similarly renegotiated. 

At the second session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade held at Geneva in the summer of 1948, the Contracting Parties recommended 
and the United States agreed that renegotiation of preferential tariff concessions accorded 
to the United States by Cuba on certain colored-woven textiles should be undertaken if 
These colored-woven textiles are listed as items 114 to 117 and 132 
to 135, Part Il, Schedule IX (the Cuban Schedule), of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
Consideration will therefore be given by the United States to possible 
adjustments of the Cuban rates of duty applicable to colored-woven textiles provided 


As recommended by the Contracting Parties, the negotiations will include consideration 
of any new concessions, whether or not in respect of an item now in the Cuban Schedule 
which Cuba might grant to the United States in return for any modifications of the 
duties on colored-woven textiles that might be agreed to by this Government. 
tion will also be given to the possible withdrawal or partial withdrawal of some conces 
sions which the United States granted to Cuba in Schedule XX of the General Agreement 
If such concessions are to be withdrawn, another announcement 


Views of any interested persons with regard to these renegotiations should be sub 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Information, which is the Committee established 
to receive views on trade-agreement matters, no later than June 24, 1949. 
cations on these matters should be addressed to: The Secretary, Committee for Reci 
procity Information, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


Cuba has now requested that its conces- 


Considera- 


All communi- 








the Azores and Madeira amounted to 3,418,- 
129 barrels in 1948, a decrease of 9 percent 
from 1947. Noteworthy is the fact that in 
1948 the Middle East appeared for the first 
time as an important supplier of motor 
gasoline, kerosene, gas oil, and fuel oil. 
Refined petroleum products imported dur- 
ing the year 1948 were as follows (in bar- 
rels; United States share in parentheses) : 
Motor gasoline 755,888 (153,975); aviation 
gasoline 212,222 (63,466); kerosene 482,646 
(53,807); gas oil 318,171 (26,425); Diesel oil 
222,782 (28,141); fuel oil 1,102,847 (none); 


lubricating oils 146,791 (130,579); greases 
6,139 (5,409): paraffins 11,699 (11,412); 
asphalts 137,579 (96,533); other products 


21,365 (7,788). 


DRILLING FOR OIL IN ETHIOPIA 


The Sinclair Petroleum Co. began drilling 
its first well in the Ogaden area of Ethiopia 
on May 17. Many Ethiopian notables at- 
tended the “spudding-in” ceremony. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s crude-oil production of 35,- 
820,978 barrels in March was 1,416,722 bar- 
rels more than the February output. How- 
ever, the 3-day strike in the Cabimas and 
Tia Juana fields and the continued cutback 
in heavy crude from Lake Maracaibo and 
Quiriquire decreased the daily average pro- 
duction to 1,155,515 barrels, off 73,203 bar- 
rels per day from the preceding month. 

Western Venezuelan production of 23,— 
972,542 barrels in March was up 1,074,351 
barrels above the February figure. Field 
production was increased at La Paz by 766,- 
902 barrels; at Sibucara, 21,556; Mene Grande, 
149,047; El Cubo, 36,841; Mara, 432,696; 
Lagunillas, 123,743; and at Bachaquero, by 
178,032 barrels. Production was decreased 
at Tia Juana by 551,079 barrels; at Cabimas 
by 79,324; and Pueblo Viejo by 2,944 barrels. 

Eastern Venezuelan production of 11,848,- 
436 barrels in March was up 342,371 bar- 
rels as compared with February production. 
Significant changes in field production were 
the increases at Oficina, 28,475 barrels; Juse- 
pin, 64,693; San Joaquin, 33,999; El Roble, 
18,077; Guarie, 45,583; Nipa, 88,878; Mulata, 
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30,254; Guara, 122,346; Leona, 20,959; Santa 
Barbara, 43,546; Tucupita, 39,891; Guico, 29,- 
123; Las Mercedes, 59,755; Padernales, 26,- 
292; Tucupido, 36,167; and Chimire, by 69,- 
662. Quiriquire production 
470,498 barrels. 

March crude throughput of 4,357,932 bar- 
rels was up by 601,116 barrels as compared 
with the February figure. Gasoline and 
naphtha production was up by 51,257; Die- 
sel oil, 98,237; fuel oil, 431,343; and asphalt 
by 16,738 barrels. Kerosene production de- 
clined by 11,756 barreis. Throughput of 
crude oil was up 121,051 barrels at San Lo- 
renzo; 277,955 at Caripito; and 194,392 at 
Punta Cardon 

March crude-petroleum exports of 26,484,- 
177 barrels were higher by 1,756,998 barrels 
than in February. Increased shipments 
were as follows: Curacao, by 1,029,755 barrels; 
United States, by 1,254,119; Argentina, by 
251,078; and France, by 204,468. Decreased 
shipments went to: Aruba, down by 377,602 
barrels; Uruguay, down by 216,502; and to 
Italy, by 337,345 barrels 

Exports of refined products, amounting to 
2,831,695 barrels, were up by 690,265 barrels 
Kerosene exports increased by 49,182 barrels; 
gasoline, 126,523; fuel oil, 421,160; and Die- 
sel oil, by 93,400 barrels 


decreased by 


PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


The Minister of Fuel and Power, in reply t« 
questions in the House of Commons, stated 
that the fuel-oil situation has now improved 
sufficiently to make it possible to supply 
those firms whose conversion to oil-burning 
equipment, though approved, had to be de- 
ferred in 1947. It was estimated that the 
volume of oil involved in the 1947 deferment 
amounted to approximately 750,000 tons per 
annum. However, some of the firms are no 
longer desirous, for economic reasons, of 
changing from coal to oil. In view of this, 
the increased consumption of fuel oil for 
deferred conversions is estimated at 450,000 
tons yearly. 





The sale of typewriters in France has been 
released from all controls, according to the 
Official Journal of April 28, 1949 


Railwa y 
Equipment 


SUPPLY SITUATION, FINLAND 


The number of steam locomotives in Fin- 
land increased from 767 at the end of 1947 
to 796 during 1948. Ten of these locomotives 
were produced at Tampere, Finland. In 
1949, the State Railways hopes to receive 29 
additional locomotives from Denmark and 
3 from local sources 

As of October 31, 1948, compared with 
December 31, 1947, the number of passenger 
cars had increased from 979 to 993; closed 
freight cars, from 11,518 to 11,821; whereas 
open freight cars decreased from 13,180 ‘to 
13,125. The figure early this year for closed 
freight cars included 160 tank cars owned 
by the State Railways but does not include 
391 tank cars in private hands. Output of 
the State Railways factory at Pasila in 1948 
included 407 freight cars, 62 passenger Cars, 
and 51 tank cars; in 1949 the company ex- 
pects to produce 1,010 freight, 35 passenger, 
and 18 tank cars 

Approximately 5,000 additional freight cars 
are estimated to be needed to handle Fin- 
land’s tonnage. The freight-car shortage 
was accentuated by reparations deliveries, 
but this factor became less important late 
in 1948 


PLANS FOR RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT, 
NORWAY 


A recommendation for importation in 
1948-49 of rolling stock worth up to 70,000,000 
crowns has been made by the Road and Rail- 
way Committee of the Norwegian Parliament 
(1 crown = $0.2016, United States currency.) 

Over aged rolling stock and locomotives are 
reported to be wearing out, repair shops are 
inadequate, and roadbeds and rails have 
deteriorated further since the war 

A 10-year program for railway improve- 
ment, with priorities for extension of lines, 
construction of new terminals, and other 
facilities, is planned by the Government 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, SIAM 


The Controller of the Rubber Bureau 
placed total rubber production in Siam at 
95,235 metric tons and estimated monthly 
production in 1949 at 6,500 to 8,000 tons 
Total area in rubber plantations at the end 
of 1948 was approximately 1,500,000 rai 
(about 600,000 acres) The Government 
hopes to expand the production area during 
1949 by replanting and new planting 


TIRE AND TUBE IMPORTS, JAMAICA, B. W.I1 


The rubber market in Jamaica was slow 
during all of 1948. The accumulated de- 
mand following wartime shortages was sat- 
isfied during 1947. The announcement of 
restrictions on trade with dollar areas in 
August 1947 caused many persons to fear the 
resumption of wartime tire rationing, and 
individuals as well as business concerns pur- 
chased more than their immediate needs dur- 
ing the latter part of 1947. The recession 
in the market was reflected in import sta- 
tistics in 1948, when tire imports totaled 
32,019 units compared with 45,051 units im- 
ported in 1947; tube imports were 20,739 in 
1948 and 23,862 in the preceding year. Im- 
ports of motorcycle tires amounted to 408 
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and tubes to 351 in 1948 compared with 781 
tires and 725 tubes in 1947. Bicycle-tire 
imports increased, however, to 108,038, and 
tubes to 142,277 in 1948 from 33,264 tires 
and 35,425 tubes in the preceding year. Im- 
ports of motor vehicles for travel, agricul- 
tural, and industrial uses increased consid- 
erably in 1948, and inasmuch as many of the 
new vehicles will require tires, the demand 
is expected to rise gradually in the latter 
part of 1949. 


UNITED STATES TIRE EXPORTS INCREASED 


United States exports of tractor and im- 
plement tires, off-the-road tires, and other 
types numbered 205,607 units valued at 
$3,233,478 in the first quarter of 1949, an 
increase of 27.5 percent in quantity and 79.6 
percent in value over the first quarter of 
1948. This is in striking contrast to the 
trend of passenger-car tires, which declined 
36.2 percent, and of truck-bus tires for which 
the corresponding decline was but 11 percent 
in number. : 

The break-down of specialty tires in the 
first quarter of 1949 included the following 
specialty tire exports: Farm tractor and im- 
plement 61,621, valued at $1,393, 818; off-the- 
road 12,753, $893,167; aircraft 9,532, $454,196; 
industrial 9,353, $147,922; bicycle 32,035, 
$39,446; motorcycle 2,504, $10,973; and inner 
tubes (except auto truck and bus) 77,809, 
$293,956, making a totai of 205,607 units val- 
ued at $3,233,478 

The United States is the chief source for 
many of these tires, with the exception of 
bicycle and motorcycle tires, and foreign 
countries are expected to continue to import 
them as well as odd-sizes of truck-bus and 
passenger-car tires from the United States 

Only the totals, without a break-down, 
were published in 1948. During that year 
the exports rose to a peak in the fourth 
quarter, when the value was greater than 
in the first quarter of 1949 

Quarterly exports of specialty tires in 1948 
by quarters, were: First quarter, 161,252 
units valued at $1,799,916; second quarter, 
170,176, $2,866,058; third quarter, 139,934, 
$2.556,505; fourth quarter, 197,509, $3,728,- 
036; and, in the first quarter of 1949, 205,607 
units valued at $3,233,478 

The officially reported exports of tractor 
and implement tires accounted for 4 percent 
of the unit production in the first quarter of 
1949, whereas exports reported by tire man- 
ufacturers represented only 3.4 percent, in- 
dicating substantial exports by other firms 


TIRE AND TUBE IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Tires and tubes are not produced in Tur- 
key. The country depends on imports for 
its supply Present annual requirements 
for truck and passenger-car tires, excluding 
Turkish Army requirements, are placed at 
60,000 units by well-informed trade circles 
Estimates indicate that 70 percent of the 
tires and tubes are for trucks and busses and 
30 percent for passenger cars 

The local association of importers of auto- 
motive vehicle and spare parts has requested 
that $1,000,000 and £200,000 sterling be made 
available by the Turkish import authorities 
for the purpose of meeting the country’s tire 
requirements for 1949 from the United 
States, Canada, and the sterling area. The 
association also forecast commercial imports 
during the year at 20,000 units from the 
United States and Canada, 20,000 units from 
the sterling area, and 20,000 from other 
European countries. 

The farm tire market is limited in scope, 
present consumption being placed at about 
1,000 units annually A substantial in- 
crease in demand is expected, however, as a 
result of the great increase in the volume 
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of mechanized farm equipment now being 
introduced into Turkey under ERP aid. Off- 
the-road tires also will be in demand, inas- 
much as numerous road-building projects 
are being undertaken. 

Annual consumption of motorcycle tires 
is estimated at 3,000 units and of bicycle 
tires at 40,000 to 50,000 units. 


Shipbuilding 
SITUATION IN BIzONAL AREA, GERMANY 


The shipbuilding industry in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany completed two trawlers in 
December 1948 (one in the Hamburg region 
and one in Schleswig-Holstein), and the 
construction of other small vessels is under 
way. More repair work is required, how- 
ever, and the industry is not expected to be 
well-balanced until either the shipowners 
have more money for repairs or foreign re- 
pairs are authorized. 

Deliveries of materials continued to be 
slow, and prices were reported to be high. 


JAPAN To BUILD SHIPS FOR REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Three 10,000-ton ocean-going vessels are 
to be constructed in Japan for the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. On March 11, 1949, 
the Philippine Government released 469,200 
80.4972 U. S. currency) to be 
used as the first payment for their construc- 
tion. The first vessel is to be delivered 
within 18 months. The total cost of the 
three vessels will be 14,000,000 pesos. The 
vessels are to be turned over by the Philip- 
pine Government to a steamship company 
either by sale, lease, Or Management con- 
tract 

Although details of the plans are not yet 
available, it is understood that the hulls 
will be identical with M/S. Tonghai which 
is owned by the Swedish East Asiatic Line. 
The vessels will have twin screws. The 
speed will be 17 knots. The vessels are to 
be built at Nagasaki, Japan. 


pesos (1 peso 


EXPANSION UNDER WaAy, INDIA 


The first of three shipping corporations, 
sponsored by the Government of India to 
encourage and enable India’s active partici- 
pation in international trade, was scheduled 
to be set up in Bombay in May 1949, accord- 
ing to the foreign press 

Reports indicate that each shipping cor- 
poration will endeavor to attain the target 
of 100,000 tons of ships within 3 years. The 
Government of India will assist in procuring 
24 vessels for each corporation. 


FLEET OF POLISH FISHING INDUSTRY BEING 
INCREASED 


The Polish fishing industry had 344 cut- 
ters, 444 motorboats, and 1,529 sailing cut- 
ters in operation at the end of 1948 compared 
with only 160 fishing boats in 1939. 

The fleet will be increased in 1949 by 23 
cutters ranging in length from 13 to 17 me- 
ters, all of which will be equipped with mod- 
ern motors and navigation and fishing equip- 
ment. The fishing shipyards completed 2 
inspection boats in January 1949, and have 
under construction 13 additional cutters, 
10 rowing cutters for training purposes, and 
1 schooner. 


VENEZUELAN COMPANY EXPANDING SERVICE 


The 10,000-ton Cuidad de Maracaibo is the 
latest addition to the Flota Mercante Gran- 
colombiana’s fleet and is the first to be com- 
peted of the three ships ordered built for the 
company by a Canadian shipbuilder. This 


vessel will be used to initiate a weekly 
freighter service between New York and 
Maracaibo. The two sister ships now under 
construction will be added to this service 
when completed. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ImporTS, NORWAY 


Imports of oil essences, cosmetics, soap, 
and similar articles in 1948 were valued at 
4,200,000 crowns compared with 5,800,000 
crowns in 1947 (1 crown=$0.2016, U. S. cur- 
rency). The volume of cosmetics, powder, 
and toilet soap totaled 11.6 metric tons com- 
pared with 33.1 tons in 1947. The principal 
part of the imports were in the form of raw 
materials for domestic manufacture of toilet 
preparations to supply domestic demand. 
France and the Netherlands were the lead- 
ing sources of imports. 


INCREASED Exports, U. K. 


Exports of toilet preparations (excluding 
perfumed spirits and toilet soap) by the 
United Kingdom in March 1949 totaled 
£433,747 as compared with £240,260 in the 
corresponding month of 1948. Tooth pastes 
and other dental preparations were valued 
at £63,952 (March 1948, £49,182), and cos- 
metics at £189,929 (£79,227). The March 
1949 values of these two classes were higher 
by 35 and 94 percent, respectively, than in 
the preceding month. Exports of perfumed 
spirits in the amount of £76,977 (£45,902 in 
March 1948) rose 163 percent over the 
February figure. 

Toilet-soap exports in March valued at 
£233,857 (£127,418 in March 1948) increased 
65 percent over those in the preceding month, 
states the foreign press. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION OF YARNS AND Fasrics, ITALY 


Italian production of all yarns and fabrics 
in 1948 is shown on the accompanying table. 


Production of Yarns and Fabrics in 1948, 
Italy 


Commodity Quantity 


Metric tons 


Pure cotton yarns 175, 800 
Mixed yarns 18, 700 
Pure cotton fabries 99, 700 
Rayon filaments 48, 241 
Staple fibers 17, 960 
Waste 4,101 
Jute spinning yarns (for thread, twines, 
ete.) , 25, 947 

Jute weaving yarns 24, 352 
Flax yarn 750 
Flax fabrics : 490 
Hemp yarn 18, 504 
Hemp and other fiber ropes ; 6, 132 
Pure hemp fabrics 4, 894 
Wool yarns (carded) 14, 700 
Wool yarns (combed) 26, 300 
Mixed yarns 45, 400 
Pure wool fabrics: 

Carded 13, 800 

Combed ‘ 8, 400 
Mixed fabrics : 21, 300 
Silk reeling. --- 1, 966 
Pure silk and silk waste 1, 182° 
Other fibers and mixed 5, 643 
Pure silk fabrics 1, 273 
Mixed fabries 9, 511 


Source: Italian Ministry of Industry. 











Cotton and Products 


Exports, Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


Exports of cotton from Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
from January to April 1949, amounted to 28,- 
428 tons apportioned as follows: Spain, 6,734 
tons; Poland, 7,218; Portugal, 2,868; France, 
2,657; Sweden, 3,161; and the United King- 
dom, 2,399. Other countries accounted for 
smaller quantities. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW PLANT, REY, IRAN 


A new cotton spinning and weaving fac- 
tory is being constructed at Rey, Iran, and 
is expected to be completed within another 
year. The plant will have spinning, weaving, 
and finishing facilities. It will have 20,000 
spindles and 800 automatic looms. Plans 
are being made to begin partial production in 
the last half of 1950. 


Synthetic Fibers 
BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of woven rayon piece goods in 
Bolivia during 1948 amounted to 1,253,000 
linear yards. This amount was produced 
entirely by the country’s one mill located at 
La Paz. Present output covers approxi- 
mately 80 percent of demand (consumption 
amounts to about 1,500,000 linear yards). 
Plans are made to expand the factory, how- 
ever, in an effort to completely satisfy the 
local market and eventually to export rayon 
piece goods. 

During the first 6 months of 1948, Bolivia 
imported 153,670 pounds of rayon yarn, and 
235,000 linear yards of rayon broad-woven 
fabrics. About half of all imports of rayon 
yarn came from the United States, and the 
remainder from Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. 


IMPORTS, TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO, B. W. I. 


Imports of synthetic-silk manufactures into 
Trinidad and Tobago in 1948 amounted to 
2,340,207 square yards as compared with 3,- 
171,285 in 1947. Imports of synthetic-silk 
products mixed with other materials totaled 
264,921 and 555,340 square yards in the two 
periods, respectively. 


W ool and Products 


EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australian wool exports in the 9-month 
period ended March 31, 1949 with United 
States share in parentheses, were as follows 
(in pounds): Greasy wool, 699,353,055 (54,- 
302,777); scoured and washed wool, 83,347,- 
764 (3,972,604); carbonized wool, 19,077,235 
(364,890); noils, carbonized and not carbo- 
ized, 3,658,036 (1,635,158); wool tops, 3,982,- 
992 (336,739); and waste wool, 4,976,393 
(727,833 ) . 

Of the total greasy-wool exports, 233,051,- 
656 pounds were shipped to the United King- 
dom and 157,500,509 pounds to France. 


BELGIAN WOOL SITUATION 


Belgian wool-yarn stocks at weaving mills 
at the end of February 1949 amounted to 
1,775 metric tons of combed-wool yarn and 
1,921 tons of carded-wool yarn. Stocks of 
fabrics, including rugs and blankets, totaled 
2,522 tons. 

According to preliminary estimates, Bel- 
gium produced 7,933 tons of combed and 
carded wool yarn in the first 3 months of 
1949. Output of wool fabric, including rugs 
and blankets, in January and February 1949 
totaled 3,300 tons. 

Net exports of combed and carded wool 
yarn in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 
1,894 tons, 20 percent above 1938. Wool fab- 
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United States. 


Small Business Committee. 


the basic ECA Act. 


out the intent of Congress,” 


and participate in the ECA program. 
“Too many small manufacturers, 


problem. 


advisory committee. 
be created to administer the program. 





ECA and Small Business: Proposals for Added Helpfulness 
Are Studied 


The Economic Cooperation Administration has reported progress in a month’s study 
to meet the spirit and letter of the recent Congressional directive to assist small business. 
The directive instructs ECA to provide small independent enterprises with advance 
information, where practicable, on proposed ECA-financed purchases and also to inform 
prospective buyers in the ERP nations of the products of the small suppliers in the 


Study of the entire problem was assigned to Bert H. White, small-business consultant, 
who is being assisted by Raymond R. Dickey, formerly chief counsel to the U. 
As a result of his study, in which he was assisted by staffs 
of the Senate and House Small Business Committees and by all ECA division heads, 
Mr. White declared in a preliminary report: 

“The aim of ECA should be to provide information to businessmen which would permit 
the broadest possible base of procurement. Many of the proposals which we now are 
exploring may not be practical because of technical reasons or because they conflict with 
However, we are not neglecting any potential method of meeting 
the requirements of the small-business amendment. 

“We will recommend a program which we believe will be one to help the small manu- 
facturers who want to become exporters,” Mr. White continued. 
not all of them cherish ambitions along this line, since it is a very specialized field of 
merchandising and the technical details are numerous. 
fields which do not lend themselves to export trade. 

“We believe we have the nucleus of a practical, positive, inexpensive program to carry 
Mr. White continued. 
small manufacturer himself would recommend—a_ businessman’s program of self- 
assistance, so that small manufacturers who want to be exporters can become exporters 


Mr. White said, “do not know that ECA does not 
buy; that it is not in a position to drop orders into anyone's lap. 
develop and perfect techniques to help spread the business originating in Europe. Our 
studies are directed to make available, at a speed to be useful, as much information as 
possible in order to permit equal opportunity for all business.” 

Mr. White stated that it was too early to obtain recommendations from studies being 
conducted by Mr. Dickey, who is now in Europe exploring the European phases of the 


In releasing the statement, Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administrator, said he is consid- 
ering a preliminary recommendation which calls for the establishment of a small-business 
The group would advise a director of a small-business division to 


». Senate 


“We are assuming that 


Further, there are a number of 


“It will be the type of plan the 


But we are trying to 








ric exports of 1,446 tons were three times the 
1938 level. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, IRAQ 


Production of raw wool in Iraq amounted 
to 14,850 metric tons in 1948, and estimates 
for 1949 placed the clip at 12,126 tons, in- 
dicating a reduction of almost 18 percent. 

Wool exports in 1948 amounted to 7,064 
metric tons, of which the United States took 
4,334 tons; France, 1,148; the United King- 
dom, 892; and Switzerland, Lebanon, Turkey, 
Germany, Italy, and India received smaller 
amounts. Exports in 1948 were more than 
double those of 1947. Larger exports to the 
United States account for most of this in- 
crease, although the United Kingdom, Swit- 
zerland, Lebanon, and Turkey also took larger 
quantities in 1948. 

About 100 tons of raw wool were imported 
from Australia in 1948. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
SISAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ANGOLA 


Angola’s 1948 production of sisal totaled 
16,000 metric tons, of which 9,280 tons were 
produced on Portuguese plantations and 
6,720 tons on German plantations. The out- 
put in 1947 amounted to 12,645 tons, almost 
twice the amount produced in 1940. 

During 1948, Angola exported 15,842 tons 
of sisal, as compared with 1947 exports of 
10,544 tons. Portugal, Germany, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Denmark, and Japan took the 
largest amounts. Exports of sisal waste dur- 
ing 1948 were estimated at 1,500 tons. 

Angola’s 1949 sisal crop was estimated at 
17,600 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, DENMARK 


Of Denmark's estimated 1948 cordage pro- 
duction of 14,000 metric tons, 9,500 tons, or 
68 percent, were hard-fiber products; 3,000 
tons, or 21 percent, were soft fiber; and 
1,500 tons, or 11 percent, were steel-wire 
cordage. The only hard fibers imported by 
Denmark are abaca and sisal, all of which 
are used in the manufacture of cordage. 

Imports of hard fibers in 1948 amounted to 
2,876 tons of abaca and 7,118 tons of sisal, as 
compared with a 1947 total of 2,168 tons and 
5,232 tons, respectively. The United States 
was the largest supplier in 1948, the United 
Kingdom in 1947. Imports of miscellaneous 
ropes in 1948 totaled 54 tons, as compared 
with 481 tons in 1947, and imports of binder 
twine were 5 tons and 500 tons, respectively, 
in the 2 years 

Exports of miscellaneous rope in 1948 to- 
taled 238 tons; binder twine, 3 tons; and of 
old rope, 419 tons. In 1947 exports included 
35 tons of miscellaneous rope and 487 tons 
of old rope. There were no exports of binder 
twine in 1947. 


JUTE-BAaG IMPORTS, PAKISTAN 


Imports of jute bags into Pakistan in 1948 
amounted to 7,734,044 units, all from India 
This amount constitutes the entire domes- 
tic consumption inasmuch as no jute bags 
are manufactured in Pakistan and none are 
reexported 





A new Danish vacation town at Lonstrup 
was opened on May 16. It covers an area of 
165 acres and has shops, restaurant, theater, 
and cinema 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in ‘Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Port of Rotterdam Included in 
North Pacifie Coast Schedule 


Vessels of the East Asiatic Co. of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, which has resumed its serv- 
ice from North Pacific Coast ports to Europe, 
will also load cargo for Rotterdam, according 
to a recent announcement. For the present 
no west-bound cargo will be accepted for 
shipment from Rotterdam to the Pacific coast 
ports of the United States 


Navigation Reported Open on 
Whangpoo and Yangtze Rivers 


Navigation on the Whangpoo and Yangtze 
Rivers was opened to shipping on June 1, 
according to the Chinese press. Commer- 
cial and civilian ships are allowed to come 
and go freely, but foreign warships are barred 
After checking with customs officials, the 
United States Consul General at Shanghai 
was advised that, in addition to the usual 
customs formalities, permits for ships to 
enter must first be obtained from the Mili- 
tary Control Commission official in charge 
of the Trade Bureau 


Losses Reported by ““Aeroposta”’ 
Despite Heavy Traffic Gains 


The Argentine air line Aeroposta incurred 
a deficft of more than 6,000,000 pesos in 1948 
despite notable gains over the preceding 
year’s operations—-181 percent more in pas- 
senger revenues and 167 percent more in 
cargo and express receipts. The volume of 
general cargo carried increased over 1947 by 
457 percent; passengers carried, by 177 per- 
cent; revenue kilometers flown, 125 percent; 
and scheduled flights by 181 percent. 

The dissolution of Aeroposta as a mixed 
corporation (effected by the nationalization 
decree of May 3, 1949) reportedly occasioned 
sincere regret in the minds of many well- 
informed observers who regarded the com- 
pany as an especially well-managed and op- 
erated air line, according to the U. S. Embassy 
in Buenos Aires. 


Peru Reports Rise in 
Consumption of Power 


Consumption of electric power in the Lima- 
Callao area in Peru rose to 293,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours during 1948, compared with 255,- 
900,000 kilowatt-hours in 1947. The peak 
demand load increased proportionately from 
53,800 to 59,400 kilowatts, and connected 
services rose from 101,470 in 1947 to 109,170 
in 1948. 

Most of the power was produced in hydro- 
electric plants which have a total rated ca- 
pacity of 35,000 kilowatts. Stand-by emer- 
gency steam plants with a total rated ca- 


pacity of 15,000 kilowatts furnished the 
remainder 
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Serious Transport Problem 
Faces Island of Madagascar 


The economy of the island of Madagascar 
was dealt a serious blow recently when a 
cyclone carried away a section of a long rail- 
way bridge over the Vohitro River. The 
American Consulate at Tananarive reports 
that the remainder of the bridge was so 
weakened as to make it entirely unusable, 
and in fact irreparable. 

Although transportation on the rail line 
which connects the seaport of Tamatave with 
the capital city of Tananarive was at first 
brought to a complete standstill, the Govern- 
ment has instituted a barge service to trans- 
ship railway cargo across the Vohitro. The 
barge service is not working as well as 
planned, however. While 500 to 550 tons 
cleared Tamatave daily for Tananarive before 





Western Germany Opens to 
Tourists 


The three Western Zones of Germany 
will be thrown open on June 21 to tour- 
ists, foreign businessmen, and other vis- 
itors, according to an announcement of 
the Department of the Army.  Previ- 
ously, only the United States Zone was 
open generally to foreign visitors. 

Visitors will live in the German econ- 
omy and pay all their expenses in 
deutsche marks, in contrast to the previ- 
ous system which required them to stay 
at German hotels and_ restaurants 
licensed by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, paying their expenses in devisen 
coupons purchased with dollar instru- 
ments. Upon entering Germany, for- 
eigners will now receive a currency con- 
trol book explaining the currency regu- 
lations, in which will be recorded the 
currencies declared by the visitor. In- 
struments payable in Swiss franes, U. S. 
dollars, Netherland guilders, Belgian 
francs, and sterling letters of credit en- 
dorsed cashable in Germany will be ac- 
ceptable at nearly 500 German foreign- 
trade banks for deutsche marks. Other 
currencies will be accepted as banking 
arrangements are completed. 

Three-day food-ration cards providing 
for 3.035 calories daily, good at any Ger- 
man hotel or restaurant, will be issued to 
visitors upon entry. A 7-day ration card 
will be available at any German food of- 
fice on presentation of the applicant's 
passport and currency control book. 

Internal travel will be by normal rail 
and road services. Hotel reservations 
should be booked through travel bureaus 
or directly with hotels. Military permits 
will be issued as previously, for a max- 
imum of 60 days. 






















the destruction of the bridge, it is reported 
that at present not more than 60 tons cross 
the Vohitro in any one day. 

As an immediate result of this rail break- 
down, the port of Tamatave has become very 
seriously congested. Warehouses in the port 
are generally filled to capacity. Ships are 
encountering delays in unloading, because 
there is virtually no space available to place 
newly received cargo. Furthermore, shippers 
have not been able in many cases to deliver 
cargo to be exported via Tamatave. It is 
unlikely that conditions at the port will im- 
prove until the Tamatave-Tananarive rail 
line resumes more nearly normal operations. 

The colonial government has approved 
plans for the construction of a temporary 
railway bridge, which is to be completed in 
December 1949. Eventually, a permanent 
railway bridge is to be constructed. 


British Parliament Considers 


Bill to Merge BOAC and BSAA 


A bill to provide for the merger of BOAC 
and BSAA was introduced in the British 
House of Commons on May 11, 1949. The 
bill, to be known as the Airways Corporations 
Act, 1949, transfers all assets and liabilities 
of BSAA to BOAC; permits the appointment 
of a second deputy chairman of BOAC; raises 
the borrowing powers of BOAC from £50,- 
000,000 to £60,000,000; and transfers BSAA’s 
subsidy grants to BOAC. Under present 
plans, BSAA is to become a division of BOAC, 
retaining in nearly all respects its present 
organization and staff. 


Regular Norway-to-France 
Bus Service Inaugurated 


The first regular postwar international bus 
service to serve Norway opened recently, ac- 
cording to the United States Embassy at Oslo. 
This is the NOR-FRA Bus Line from Oslo to 
Paris, France. Recently issued schedules Call 
for weekly service in each direction com- 
mencing Sundays in Oslo and Paris, and con- 
tinuing at least until the end of September. 
The NOR-FRA service is owned and operated 
by Sch¢yens Bilcentralen of Oslo. Next year 
it is expected that a separate NOR-—FRO com- 
pany will be formed. 


Ireland Plans Opening of 
Short-Wave Radio Station 


The Irish Government announced re- 
cently that arrangements were being made 
to provide experimental short-wave trans- 
missions to the United States and Canada 
before the end of the summer. It is under- 
stood that transmissions in continental 
European languages are also planned. 

The American Legation at Dublin reports 
further that the station, which is in Athlone, 
was first contemplated in 1945 as a medium 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Political Stability 
Prerequisite to Trade 
Expansion in Far East 


(Continued from p. 11) 


machinery, and medical supplies (table 
18). 

Although considerable improvement in 
economic recovery and foreign trade is 
anticipated as a result of the Aid Agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
Republic of Korea signed on December 
10, 1948, as long as the division at the 


TABLE 17.—Korea:* Exports, Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 1937 and 
1946-48 


[Value in thousands of U. S. dollars] 


1937 1946 
Commodity 
Quan- rol Quan- ,-., 
tity Value tity Value 
Total exports ? 195, 578 30 


Tungsten concentrates 


metric tons 1415 1,076 
Laver do 2, 721 190) 
Graphite do 43, 568 663 5,335 165 
Anchovies__- do n. a. n.a 
Rice 1,000 Ib 2,381,951 66, 929 
Soybeans 1,000 bu 5,907 6,725 
Copper metric tons 2,784, 7,261 
Lead concentrates_do 5,182 1,845 
Zine concentrates__do 5, 931 183 
All other 110, 406 195 
1947 1948 
Commodity 
— Value — Value 
lotal exports 2 4, 996 & RAS 
Tungsten concentrates 
metric tons 74 866 1,87191,518 
Laver do 220; 1,322 $ 4,331 
Graphite do 12, 335 282 40, 136 653 
Anchovies-_.- do a 993 447 
Rice 1,000 Ib 
Soybeans 1,000 bu 
Copper metric tons 1, 000 119 300 135 
Lead concentrates__.do 618 124 652 160 
Zine concentrates do 1,170 205 045 23 
All other 1,778 1, 298 


Korea includes North and South Korea in 1937, South 
Korea only 1946-48 
2? Government exports only 1946-48 
Figures incomplete 
* Reported as 5,079,446 bales. 
n, a.=Not available 


Source: Trade and Shipping of Chosen (Korea), 1937; 
Korean Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 1946-48 


TaBLeE 18.—Korea:* Imports, Total and by 
Principal Commodity Groups, 1937 and 
1946-48 


[Value in thousands of U. 8. dollars] 


Commodity group 1937 


1946 1947 1945 


Total imports? 248, 617 49, 496 175, 371 179, 593 


Foodstuffs 33, 176 21,551) 77,574 67, 698 


Petroleum products 12,814 4,494, 5,227) 10,185 
Fertilizers, seeds, and 

seedlings 8,156 6,983 31,394 38, 609 
Coal 5, 854) 7, 541 8,963 13,725 
Machinery 17, 404 441, 2,529) 5,769 
Textiles and manufac- 

tures 60,805 1,674 28,061 20,104 
All other 110,408 6,912 21,623) 23, 503 


‘ Korea includes North and South Korea in (937, 
South Korea only 1946-48. 

?Government trade and military-stock transfers 
1946-48 

3 Oils, fats, and waxes in 1937. 


Source: Trade and Shipping of Chosen (Korea), 1937 
U.S. Office of Civilian Supply, Korea, 1946-48 
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38th parallel continues the prewar vol- 
ume of foreign trade can hardly be at- 
tained. 


MALAYA 


SINCE THE END of the war, consider- 
able progress has been made in the eco- 
nomic recovery of Malaya. Despite the 
development of internal disturbances in 
the summer of 1948, the country is firmly 
on the road toward industrial rehabili- 
tation. During 1948 rubber production 
in the Federation of Malaya soared to a 
new record of nearly 700,000 tons, which 
exceeded the 1947 record by 51,000 tons. 
In the same period the output of tin ore 
amounted to 60,000 tons, compared with 
about 36,000 tons in the previous year. 
The other export industries, however, 
have not shown the same strength of re- 
covery as rubber and tin. 

The total value of Malayan visible 
trade in 1947 and 1948 has greatly ex- 
ceeded that of 1937; in 1947 it amounted 
to $1,252,000,000 and in 1948 to $1,650,- 
000,000, as compared with $914,000,000 
in 1937 ‘table 19). While exports in 
1947 and 1948 were valued at $69,000,000 
and $811,000,000, respectively, as com- 
pared with $520,000,000 in 1937, imports 
of $643,000,000 in 1947 greatly surpassed 
the 1937 imports of $394,000,000, and 
1948 imports of $840,000,000 more than 
doubled those of 1937. 


TABLE 19). 
Total and by Principal Countries, 193 
and 1946-48 

In thousand s 


Valaya;: Exports and Imports, 


United State 231, 213/121, 776 206, 339 215, 427 
United Kingde 114 102.126 97.871. 110.377 

Indonesia AY 148 21.412 1 26 OI ¢ 
India 14. 185 1 199 4 (HO ” 742 

Austra 18,119) 4,946 17,730) 23,1 
Slam s, 2UY 52 10] 2 ? 
Other ] s HU. SSS 146. 4 17. USS 

Ir 
( 

19 4 194 1948 

Lo 4.14 2, 635 042, 931 8359, 60 
United Stat g, 22] ny 64. 400 Ss 4H7 
United Kir 61,424 47,841 124,319 159, 54 
Indone 127, 565 112, $22 123, 267 165, 804 
India 405 12.634 17. 61 16. 412 
Austral 8,423 41 6 39,901 4 ; 
Siam 668 28 948 54.834 60. 500 
Other 123. 893 122. 277 218. 100 295. 611 

Bal ‘ 1 t 1p 
Countr 

1937 1446 1047 1045 
Potal +125, OIF 4,161 4, 122 28, W1 
United States +221, 992 +115, 149 4-141, 439 +117, 060 
United Kingdom 4,310) +54, 285 %). 448 19 166 
Indonesia 107, 417 91, 410 64, 061 74, 779 
India +4, 234 + OH +6, 399) 4-13, 330 
Australia +9, 606) 6, OM 22,171 A), Use 
Siam 45, 369 23, 7 $7. 643 87, 597 
Other +47, 090 52. 604 21,637, + 22,377 

SouRCE: Malayan Foreign Imports and Export 





These gains, however, reflected in large 
measure the higher price levels, particu- 
larly of imported commodities. The 
slower rate of advancement of exports as 
compared with imports can be attributed 
to political disturbances and general re- 
tardation in the recovery of the mining 
industry, resulting from dissipation of 
the labor force and the high cost of fuels 
and equipment. 

While the prewar merchandise trade 
of Malaya was characterized by an ex- 
port balance, the postwar trade of the 
country has featured an import surplus, 
which in 1947 amounted to $34,000,000 
and to $29,000,000 in 1948. This reversal] 
of the balance-of-trade picture is due 
primarily to the abnormal quantities of 
imports of rehabilitation and capital 
goods, a considerable portion of which 
represented capital investment. 

There have been considerable shifts 
in the postwar period among Malaya’s 
traditional markets and sources of sup- 
plies. Although Indonesia continued to 
be the principal source of Malayan im- 
ports, its share declined considerably in 
the past 2 years. Indonesia’s relative 
position as a market for Malaya’s prod- 
ucts and re-exports, however, substan- 
tially increased. Because of Malaya’s 
membership in the sterling area and the 
United Kingdom's drive for predomi- 
nance in Empire trade, the major portion 
of Malaya’s trade is directed toward the 
sterling-area countries. The United 
States has maintained its prewar posi- 
tion as the principal outlet for Malaya’s 
exports and has considerably increased 
its share in the country’s imports. With 
the exception of Japan, whose role al- 
most completely disappeared in the post- 
war period, the relative position of other 
prewar markets and sources of supply 
has changed little. 

As in the prewar period, Malayan 
trade with the United States has shown 
a continuous export surplus; however, 
since the end of the war a declining 
trend is noticed in the United States 
share in Malayan exports—that is, 36 
percent, 34 percent, and 27 percent in 
1946, 1947, and 1948, as compared with 45 
percent in 1937. On the other hand, a 
greater dependence on imports from the 
United States is observed. In 1946, the 
United States share in total Malayan im- 
ports was less than 2 percent, which rose 
to 10 percent and 12 percent, respec- 
tively, in 1947 and 1948. Out of the 
total Malayan trade with the hard-cur- 
rency areas, the United States accounted 
for $215,000,000, or 62 percent of the 
country’s exports, and $98,000,000, or 70 
percent of imports in 1948, as compared 
with $206,000,000, or 71 percent of ex- 
ports, and $65,000,000, or 69 percent of 
imports, in 1947. 

The ability of the United States to 
maintain this level of exports to Malaya 
will depend on the capacity of other 
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countries of the world to supply the con- 
sumer and capital goods which came 
from the United States in the past 3 
years, together with availability of dol- 
lars to be extended by the United King- 
dom to Malaya. Although, in the post- 
war period, the net hard-currency earn- 
ings of the Federation of Malaya have 
far exceeded those of any other part of 
the sterling area, these hard-currency 
receipts go into the general sterling- 
area foreign-exchange reserve. Conse- 
quently, Malaya’s purchases in dollars 
are limited to the amounts allocated by 
the United Kingdom to Malaya from this 
reserve. 


Taste 20. Valaya: Exports, Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 1937 and 
1946-48 


Value in thousands of U. 8. dollar 
1937 1946 
( iit 
Quan ( 
: nie Value pe Value 
ity ity 
tal export 520, O61 338, 524 
Pepper black and white 
ne tor 10. 433 1,656 20.995 13, 462 
Copra | AW) GSS 13.914 1. 797 24 
Coconut oil j 10. 508 4,519 9,130) 2,477 
Palm oil do 42,927, 3,779) 8,314) 1,909 
Rubber do 681, 638 280, 9590 521, 845/232. 655 
lin, blocks, ingot bars 
and slat do 93, 107 110,009 = 7,619 10, 123 
Cotton piece ¢ 
1,000 vd 77, 2,446, 2,384 1,64 
Petroleum and product 
Kerosene long ton RA O47 5064 G0. 320 1. 908 
Liquid fuel do 227,154 4,566101,038 = 1, 227 
Lubricating 0 
1.000 gal 617 277 42s 2s1 
Motor pirit 
long tor 652,320 21,901 102,815 3, 433 
Aviation spirits 
do n. a n. a n. a n.a 
Diesel oil do n.a n. a n.a n. a 
All other 71,071 69,145 
1047 1G48 
{ i 
Quan ly Quan 
tity | Value | “tity | Value 
Potal export HOS, SOG S10, 644 
Pepper, black and whit 
long tons 15,162 12,581) 8,287) 9, 838 
Copra do 7. 167 1,038 59,041 18, 526 
Coconut oil ! $3,108 12,175) 48,276 22,831 
Palm oil Ti 45,331 10,200 48,811 15,304 
Rubber dk G82, 263 379, 921 979, 059 410, 133 
lin, block ingot bar 
ind slabs do 82, 072, 51,186 47, 215 100, 800 
Cotton piece good 
Whi va 1 A) 2 OS &] & 400 
Petroleum and product 
Kerosene long ton 40), ORS 1, 725 105, 889 4,615 
Liquid fuel do 236,901) 5, 546 274. 268 7.547 
Lubricatir 
KK) 1.312 wl 1. 7h 1. 32¢ 
Motor sp 
l 136, 378 6, O71 182, 565) 10, 004 
Aviat | t 
i n. a. 115,657, 7,810 
Diesel oi] 1a n. a. 270,350 9,799 
All other 106, 839 153, 663 
I No } 
SOURCE: Summaries of Malayan Foreign Trade 


The composition of merchandise en- 
tering into the foreign trade of Malaya 
reflects the entrepét character of much 
of the country’s trade; consequently, 
many of the principal export commodi- 
ties are also major imports. Rubber, tin, 
palm oil, palm kernel, copra, coconut oil, 
pineapples, iron ore, and paper are 
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among the principal domestic products 
entering the export trade (table 20). 
Rice, cotton piece goods, tobacco and 
its manufactures, iron and steel and 
manufactures, motor cars, machinery, 
rubber, and tin have been the major 
imports into the country (table 21). 


TABLE 21.—Malaya: Imports, Total and 
by Principal Commodity Groups, 1937 
and 1946-48 


[Value in thousands of U. 8. dollars} 
Commodity group 1937 1946 1947 1948 


Total imports 394, 145 372, 685 642, 931/839, 605 


Grain and flour 39, 350! 34,781) 68, 294'135, 083 
Other food and drink 47, 209 104, 775122, 356 137, 965 
robacco 10,930, 12,608) 28,718) 29, 310 
Nonferrous, metallifer- 

ous ores and scrap 24, 974 673) 5,479) 8,033 


Oilseeds and nuts, oils, 
fats, resins and gums 
Tron and steel and manu- 


3, 286, 11,357, 19,371) 37,635 


factures 16,932 5,649 18,638 20,448 
Machinery 10,031 5,459 15,443) 19, 880 
lextiles and fibers 30, 968 46, 457 114, 420 136, 139 
Oils, fats, and resins, 

manufactured 53, 235) 20,314) 34,816) 69, 772 
Vehicles 11,914, 9,132 23,085) 36,096 
Rubber and gutta-percha 84,411 60,812 86,425 82, 540 
All other 50,905 60, 668 105, 886 126, 704 


SOURCE: Summaries of Malayan Foreign Trade 


All exports from the Federation of 
Malaya and the Colony of Singapore, 
except tin metal, and all imports, with 
the exception of foodstuffs subject to in- 
ternational allocation, move for the most 
part through private commercial chan- 
nels. 

All imports from the United States and 
other hard-currency countries are sub- 
ject to strict government control and re- 
quire import licenses and exchange 
permits. Only few commodities are sub- 
ject to export licenses and exchange con- 
trol. 

Continuing evidence of increasing pro- 
duction of tin, rubber, palm oil and other 
agricultural commodities indicates not 
only that the foreign trade of Malaya will 
expand considerably in 1949, but that 
the country will be able to balance its 
foreign trade. This anticipated im- 
provement in the foreign trade of Ma- 
laya will benefit the United States very 
little, however, because of an increasing 
tendency to favor sterling-area imports, 
and particularly because of various re- 
strictions on the import of American 
goods, for example, automobiles over 20 
horsepower and textiles. Nevertheless, 
it is expected that to a lesser extent 
American goods will continue to supply 
that market. The development  pro- 
grams for agriculture, transportation, 
mining, and communications will un- 
doubtedly result in some continued de- 
mand for United States goods. 


REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 
DURING THE PAST 2 years, the aver- 


age annual value of the total merchan- 
dise trade of the Philippines increased 


more than three times over the 1937 
level, amounting to $776,000,000 in 1947 
and $887,000,000 in 1948, compared with 
$262,000,000 in 1937 (table 22). The im- 
pressive record achieved by the foreign 
trade of the country, however, is not 
entirely a reflection of actual economic 
recovery in the area. With the excep- 
tion of copra and lumber, the produc- 
tion of principal prewar export com- 
modities is still lagging. The chief 
factors contributing to the expanded 
level of the country’s postwar trade are: 
(1) Extension of United States financial 
and material aid coupled with heavy 
American disbursements; (2) stable 
currency; (3) strong demand for con- 
sumer goods and for reconstruction ma- 
terials; and (4) inflated prices. 


TABLE 22.-—Philippine Republic: Exports 
and Imports, Total and by Principal 
Countries, 1937 and 1946-48 


{In thousands of U. S. dollars] 


| 


| Exports 
Country | _ 
| 1937 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Total 152, 633) 64, 188 264, 175 319, 205 


United States 123,037, 39, 049/153, 057/209, 962 





Japan 10,015 ‘ 2, 253) 15, 518 

France 795| 2,918) 17,628) 15,373 

United Kingdom 6, 233) 2,425) 8,192) 3,325 

China ! 1,018; 4,985) 1,422) 2,025 

Canada 561 1,595; 5,599) 5,665 

Other 10, 974) 13, 216) 76,024) 67, 337 
Imports 


Country 
1937 1946 1947 1948 


Total __.|109, 035/295, 858/511, 350 568, 205 


United States 63, 665/257, 666 441,075 470, 868 


Japan... 16,102; —(*) 953 2,096 
France 843 149 908 876 
United Kingdom 2,611; 1,306 3,100) 5,294 
China ! 3, 392 4,846 14, 268) 22, 892 
Canada 1,662; 6,730 13,812) 7,499 
Other 20,760) 25,161) 37,234) 58, 680 


Balance of trade 
(export +; import —) 
Country » ees 


1937 1946 1947 1948 
Total.... +43, 598 —231, 670) —247, 175 —249, 000 
United States +59, 372| —218, 617, —288, 018) —260, 906 
Japan__. —, O87 (*) 4-1, 300) +13, 422 
France —48| +2, 769) +16, 720) +14, 497 


United Kingdom 3,622; +1,119) +5,092) —1, 969 


China ! 2. 374 +139 12° 846! —20, 867 
Canada 1.101 5. 135 $213] —1,834 
Other. Q 786) —11.945| +38, 790] +8, 657 


Includes Kwantung 
* Less than 500 dollars. 


SourcE: Philippine Bureau of Census and Statistics 


The import trade in 1948 amounted 
to $568,000,000, more than five times the 
1937 figure. Exports in 1948 were valued 
at $319,000,000, slightly more than twice 
the value of 1937 exports. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1947 are imports of $511,- 
000,000 and exports of $264,000,000. 

The excess of imports over exports 
resulted in an unfavorable balance of 
$249,000,000 in 1948 and $247,000,000 in 
1947, which was financed by dollar re- 
ceipts under the Philippine Rehabilita- 


4] 
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tion Act of 1946 and other United States 
Government aid. It is anticipated, 
however, that United States payments 
to the Philippines will decline sharply 
after 1950. 

In order to conserve exchange and to 
reduce the heavy visible trade deficit 
characteristic of the postwar period, an 
Import Control Law was enacted in June 
1948 which restricts the import of non- 
essential items. A list of 26 main classi- 
fications of nonessential articles was an- 
nounced as being controlled during the 
first half of 1949. Reductions ranging 
from 20 to 95 percent of the imports 
during the base period July 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948, were established. The 
higher percentages (80-95) were as- 
signed to articles produced by domestic 
industries. Twenty percent of the quota 
is reserved for new importers who were 
not in the field during the base period. 
Under export-control regulations, only 
a few vital commodities essential to the 
economy of the country are subject to 
export control. 

The great bulk of Philippine foreign 
trade is with the United States. Recip- 
rocaliy free trade relations between the 
two countries, which existed before the 
establishment of the Republic in 1946, 
were extended by the Philippine Trade 
Act of 1946 and the Executive Agreement 
with the Philippines signed July 4, 1946. 
In 1937, 58 percent of Philippine import 
trade and 81 percent of Philippine ex- 
port trade was conducted with the 
United States. The share of United 
States participation in the Philippine 
export trade has declined some 15 per- 
cent under that of 1937. The United 
States share of Philippine imports, how- 
ever, rose to 82.9 percent, an increase 
of nearly 25 percent over 1937. Al- 
though considerable opposition to the 
resumption of trade with Japan devel- 
oped following the war, a policy of Gov- 
ernment-supervised trade was finally 
adopted which resulted in Japan’s be- 
coming second in rank (4.9 percent) in 
Philippine export trade. The position 
of France (4.8 percent) was only slightly 
below that of Japan, copra being the 
principal item in trade between the two 
countries. China ranked second as a 
supplier of Philippine imports (4.0 per- 
cent), furnishing such products as cot- 
ton piece goods, eggs, and macaroni. 

Before the war six commodity 
groups—sugar, coconut products, fibers, 
tobacco and tobacco products, lumber 
and timber—comprised approximately 
90 percent of all shipments abroad, ex- 
cluding gold (table 23). Since the war, 
coconut products and abaca have ac- 
counted for 75 percent of total exports. 
Total exports of copra in 1948 amounted 
to 587,000 metric tons, considerably less 
than the all-time high of 1,008,000 met- 
ric tons in 1947, but nearly two and one- 
half times the exports of 1937. No other 
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important export crop has approached 
prewar levels of production. Shipments 
of abaca in 1948 reached 585,000 bales 
in contrast to 1,307,000 bales in 1937. 
Sugar exports in 1948 were only about 
one-fourth the volume of those of 1937, 
coconut-oil exports about one-fourth, 
and cordage nearly one-half. Although 
lumber production has recovered to the 
prewar level, lumber exports have been 
negligible because of heavy demand for 
local construction. Trade in base metals 
has hardly attained token proportions, 
although a bilateral agreement with 
Japan stipulates that 200,000 tons of 
Philippine iron ore will be exchanged for 
8,500 tons of construction steel. Small 
amounts of chromite and copper went to 
the United States. Gold shipments in 
1948 amounted to $7,000,000, as com- 
pared with $30,000,000 in 1937. Re- 
habilitation of mines destroyed during 
the war was delayed by financial con- 
siderations and failure to receive ma- 
chinery. 


TABLE 23.—Philippine Republic: Exports, 
Total and by Principal Commodities, 
1937 and 1946-48 

[Value in thousands of U. 8. dollars] 


1937 1046 


Commodity 
Quan Value Quan Valt 


tity tity 
Total exports 152, 633 64, 188 
Copra metric tons 236, 544 15,985 389,985 39,010 
4 bac4, unmanufactured 
bales__ 1,307,081 21,640 194,000 4,826 
Desi cated coconut 
metric tons 0.745 6,347 +, 160 2 0M) 
sugar do 870,914 57,697 
Coconut oil do 163, 297, 20,526, 1, 522 S15 
E mbroideries } ORY 42 
Pineapples, canned 
metric tons 10. G59 1. 673 
Copra meal or cake 
metric tons 110, 529 2 a) 5 850 v2 
Chromite do 64, S5¢ 771 
All other 21. 400 17.61 
1047 ts 
( nmod 
{ { 
‘ Value “? Valu 
| si OX PM 24,1 19, 2 
Copra metric tons 1.008.402 177. 208 586. GSO 154, 700 
Abaca, unmanufactured 
bales 680. 000 1. 716 S85. OO w)o147 
Desiceated coconut 
metric ton 21, 181 27. 61,373) 28,74 
sugar ao 1s, S844 2 041 216, 766 Ww ”) 
Coconut oil d Is, 144 6,971 47,179) 2 4 
Embroideries 1.168 6 O59 
Pineapples, canned 
metric t S24 
Copra meal or cake 
metric t 2 SS { =] 
Chromite do 16, 151 223 241,977; 2, 506 
All other 33. 180 47. 361 


SourRcE: Philippine Bureau of Census and Statistic 


The postwar imports comprise such 
traditional commodities as textiles, food- 
stuffs, petroleum products, other con- 
sumer items, and capital and industrial 
equipment for reconstruction ‘(table 24). 

In view of the continued availability of 
foreign exchange during 1949, it is ex- 
pected that Philippine foreign trade will 
not fall substantially below the levels of 


the two preceding years. Exports of 
coconut products will probably decrease 
because of declining prices and curtailed 
demand in the hard-currency markets. 
Sugar exports are expected to increase, 
as are exports of cordage, although ship- 
ments of unmanufactured abaca may 
decline. Although the level of imports 
will be affected to some extent by the 
new import-control measures, estimates 
made by the U. S. Embassy indicate that 
a maximum conservation of dollars 
would effect a saving of $40,000,000 to 
$45,000,000, provided imports continued 
at the 1947-48 level. 


TABLE 24 Philippine Republic: Imports, 
Total and by Principal Commodity 
Groups, 1937 and 1946-48 

[Value in thousands of U. 8. dollars] 


Commodity group 1937 146 1047 148 
lotal imports 109, 035 295, S58 511,350 568, 205 
Cotton and manufac 
tures 17,454 47,238) 76,721 68, 682 
Rayon and other syn 
thetic textiles 2, 253! 14,825 45,292) 52, 510 
Grains and preparations 7,583 38,196 49,417 42,055 
Petroleum products 6,502 8,838 18,421 34,252 
Automobiles, parts, and 
tires 5,989 11,347 25,707 31,955 
Iron and steel and manu 
factures 11,744 8,674 23,072) 27,944 
Tobaceo and manufac 
tures 3,670 22,570 21,981) 24, 696 
Dairy products 719 10,712) 24,313) 22,912 
Paper and manufactures. 3,811) 11,592, 19, 444) 22, 357 


Machinery and parts, 

except electrical and 

agricultural 7,596 4,090 18,211) 21, 585 
All other 38, 764 117, 776 191, 771 219, 257 


SOURCE: Philippine Bureau 


SIAM 


SINCE THE END of the war Siam has 
been spared from major internal po- 
litical disturbances; this greatly con- 
tributed to the rapid rate of economic 
recovery of the country. Industrial and 
agricultural production is still below pre- 
war output, however, although the for- 
eign trade of the country has consider- 
ably surpassed in value the prewar level. 
While in 1947 the total merchandise 
trade of Siam doubled that of 1946, the 
estimated external trade in 1948 in- 
creased by more than 50 percent over the 
1947 level. Exports in 1947 and estimated 
shipments in 1948 were valued at $95,- 
000,000 and $180,000,000, respectively, as 
compared with $75,000,000 in 1937-38 
(table 25). Imports in 1947 and esti- 
mated purchases in 1948 amounted to 
$113,000,000 and $130,000,000, respec- 
tively—more than double the 1937-38 im- 
ports of $50,000,000. The striking change 
in the trade picture of Siam in 1948 as 
compared with 1947 is due primarily to 
increase in volume of shipments of rice, 
rubber, and tin during the past year. 
Prior to the war, Siam normally en- 
joyed a favorable balance of trade; how- 
ever, in 1946 and 1947 the country eXx- 
perienced an adverse trade balance. The 
excess of imports over exports increased 
from $11,000,000 in 1946 to $17,000,000 in 
1947. The major reasons for these 
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deficits were underproduction of export 
goods and the overvaluation of the baht. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that dur- 
ing 1948 Siam had an excess of exports 
over imports, which gave the country a 
favorable balance of $50,000,000. 


TABLE 25.—Siam: Heports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries, 1937 
and 1946-48 


{In thousands of U.S. dollars] 


Exports 
Country 
1937-38 1946 | 1947 1948 
Total 74, 970 45, 679 95, 320 2 180,000 
United States 539 «5, 710) 5, 615 
Malaya 419, 665 19, 268 33, 650 
Hong Kong 9,183 5,157.17, 016 
China 273) 1, 239) 1, SRR 
Japan 2, 9 5 (8) 
United Kingdom 1, 220 240 1,705 
Other 11, 412 14, 060 35, 446 
Imports 
Country 
1037-38 1946 1v47 1948 
Total 50, 208 56, 929 112, 603 2 130,000 
United States 2.546 3,385 31, 790 
Malaya 13,735.17, 356 24,145 
Hong Kong 5,655 21,671 42, 798 
China 1,613 3,716 5,804 
Japan 9, OSI ” 30 
United Kingdom 6,081 1,356 1,026 
Other 12, 597, 9,436 »=6, 920 
Balance of trade export + 
import 
Count 
1937-38 146 1047 1048 
lotal +24, 762 —11, 25) —17, 283.2 +.50,000 
United States 2,007) +2, 325, —26, 17 
Malaya +35, 930) +1,012 +9, 505 
Hong Kong +5, 528 —16, 514) —25, 782 
China 1,340 2,477 1, 006 
Japan 7,312 i st) 
United Kingdom 4,852 1,116 LO70 
Other 1,185 +4, 624 +28, 526 
Country detail incomplete 1946-48 
? Estimate total, country break-down not available 
t= Less than 4 the unit 
SOURCE: Annual Statement of the Foreign Trade and 
Navigation of the Kingdom of Thailand (Siam) 1937-38 
and Monthly Customs Returns 1046-47 


Although complete details on the geo- 
graphic pattern of Siam’s trade for 1948 
are not available, it is apparent, on the 
basis of 1946 and 1947 data, that since 
the war some changes have occurred in 
the pattern of the country’s foreign 
trade. While Malaya retained its role 
aS a Major source and outlet for Siamese 
goods, its share declined considerably. 
The postwar position of Hong Kong and 
the United States both as a market and 
as a supplier to the area greatly im- 
proved. On the other hand, the prewar 
prominence of Japan in Siamese foreign 
trade almost completely disappeared in 
1946 and 1947. 

Siam’s trade with the United States in 
1946 and 1947 improved considerably 
compared with the prewar level. While 
United States exports have shown a large 
increase in value in the postwar period, 
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the value of our imports from that coun- 
try has shown a phenomenal rise, chiefly 
because of our relatively heavy imports 
of Siamese tin, tin ores, and crude rub- 
ber. 

As before the war, the composition of 
postwar Siamese exports consists prin- 
cipally of rice, rubber, tin ore and tin, 
teak and other hardwoods (table 26). A 
commodity break-down for Siam’s im- 
ports, however, in 1948 is not available. 
Cotton manufactures, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and metal manufactures are the 
principal groups of Siam’s imports. 


TABLE 26.—Siam: Eaports, Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 1937 and 
1946-48 


[Value in thousands of U. 8. dollars] 
1937 ! 1946 


Commodity 
Quan- Value Quan- Value 


tity tity 

Total exports 74, 970 45, 679 
Rice metric tons. _|1,102,215)34, 040) 455, 556 26, 958 
Teak tons 66,641, 4,117) n.a.| 2,930 
Wood, other than teak 526 248 
Tin ore metric tons 22, O85 16, 955 2) (*) 
Tin do 
Rubber 2 do 33, 786 10, 237) 13, 687) 4, 555 
All other 9, 095 10, 98S 

1047 1948 2 


Commodity 


Quan- ,, Quan- ers 
tity Value tity Value 


lotal exports 95, 320 3 191,381 
Rice. metric tons__ 392, 101 38, 749 820,054 95, 996 
Teak tons n. a. 5, 443 n.a §, 738 
W ood, other than teak 3, 245 2, 954 
Tin ore metric tons 363 112, 6, 392 2, 146 
Tin do 3, 804 1, 627 
Rubber do 19,381) 6,836 62,173) 32, 488 
All other 40, 935 47, 432 


April 1937-March 1938 
2 Includes exports from Provinces, January-August. 
3 Total exports estimated at $180,000,000. This figure 
reflects later data 
n. a.= Not available 
= Less than !¢ the unit 


Source: Annual Statement of the Foreign Trade and 
Navigation of the Kingdom of Thailand (Siam), 1937-38; 
Siam Monthly Customs Returns, 1946-48. 


With the exception of a limited field, 
Siamese foreign trade has been gener- 
ally conducted thrcugh private chan- 
nels. During the past year, however, 
the commercial policy of the country 
has been directed toward Government 
participation in the foreign trade of the 
country. 

In order to conserve foreign exchange 
and to protect domestic infant indus- 
tries, foreign trade is subject to Gov- 
ernment regulations. Under these reg- 
ulations, permits are required for the 
import of luxury goods, narcotics, and 
arms and ammunition. Exchange at 
the official rate is granted for the im- 
port of only a few categories of goods, 
including petroleum products and some 
health and educational requirements. 
Only exports of foodstuffs, wood and fire- 
wood, cotton goods, and certain live ani- 
mals and fowls are subject to export 
licenses. Exports, except for rice, rub- 


ber, tin, and cement, are not subject to 
foreign-exchange controls. 

Barring the development of drastic 
internal political upheaval, the outlook 
for increased foreign trade of Siam is 
bright. The constantly higher rate of 
agricultural and industrial production 
will undoubtedly result in a greater vol- 
ume of exports. On the other hand, 
the requirements for reconstruction of 
transportation and for irrigation and 
mining, coupled with the implementa- 
tion of plans for industrialization, will 
greatly increase Siamese purchases of 
capital and industrial equipment. 


CONCLUSION 


IT IS EVIDENT from analysis of the Far 
East as a region and by component indi- 
vidual countries that the immediate 
foreign-trade picture does not present 
bright prospects. This vast area of 6% 
million square miles, with its tremendous 
natural resources and one-third of the 
global population, does, however, offer 
a gigantic potentiality for future eco- 
nomic and commercial development. 
With the exception of Japan, little tech- 
nological progress has been achieved. It 
should be recognized, however, that fu- 
ture industrialization of the Far East 
cannot be accomplished in a short time 
and that recovery of prewar levels of 
agricultural and mineral production and 
revival of the prewar volume of intra- 
regional trade are the essential prerequi- 
sites to industrialization. 

Accomplishment of this initial goal de- 
pends upon political equilibrium in the 
region and creation of an atmosphere 
conducive to private investment. While 
political stability depends upon the ef- 
forts of the individual nations of the Far 
East, stimulation of foreign investment 
is a matter of bilateral understanding 
between the investor and the “‘investee” 
that is based upon such equitable con- 
siderations as: (a) Philosophy of joint 
venture rather than exploitation, on the 
part of the investor, and, on the part of 
the investee, protection of foreign in- 
vestment from expropriation without 
just compensation; (b) right to remit 
profits; (c) nondiscriminatory taxation 
on the part of the investee. 

Removal of existing fundamental bar- 
riers will lead to greater commercial in- 
tercourse and industrial development, 
will elevate standards of living, and will 
offer technological and industrial train- 
ing opportunities to the undeveloped 
countries of the region. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—The foregoing arti- 
cle concludes the series of articles that 
this magazine has been running for the 
past 4 months—a series reviewing for- 
eign-trade conditions and trends in the 
major areas and countries of the world. 
In July, a combined reprint of the entire 
series will be brought out as a separate 
booklet; notice of its availability will ap- 
pear in this magazine. 
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May 1949. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Printing and Lithographic 
Inks in Peru. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 27. May 
1949. 2 pp. 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in the United Kingdom, 
1948. Vol. VII, Part 4, No. 13. April 1949. 
4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments—Motion Pic- 
tures. Vol. VII, Part 4, No. 14. April 1949. 
4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, No. 15. May 1949. 4 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Radio 
Apparatus: Morocco. Vol. VII, Part 5, No 
9. April 1949. 3 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapIo. 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 5, No. 11. May 1949. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Markets for United States Macaroni and 
Macaroni Products in the American Repub- 
lics and the Philippines. Vol VII, Part 6- 
7-8, No. 16. May 1949. 7 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTs. 
United States Foreign Trade and Markets for 
Edible Nuts. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 17 
May 1949. 12 pp. 
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FoopDs AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Digest of International Developments. Vol 
VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 18. May 1949. 4 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. United 
Kingdom—Timber Trade in 1948 Vol VII 
Part 9, No.6. May 1949. 3 pp 

PULP AND PaPER. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 13 
May 1949. 4 pp 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper, All- 
India. Vol VII, Part 10, No. 14. May 1949 
3 pp 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 11, No 
5. May 1949. 4 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARI Me- 
chanics’ Hand and Small Tools Sweden 
Vol. VII, Part 15, No. 6. May 1949. 4 pp 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS Book Publishing in 
Sweden. Vol. VII, Part 18, No.3. May 1949 
2 pp 

SpPeEcIAL Propucts. Book and _ Periodical 
Publishing in Chile. Vol. VII, Part 18, No 
4. May 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. United States Ex- 
ports of Cotton Cloth. Vol. VII, Part 19, No 
17. May 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VII, Part 19 
No. 18. May 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry in Austria. Vol. VII, Part 19, 
No. 19. May 1949. 3 pp 

MoTIVE PRODUCTS World Motor Vehicle 
Registrations. Vol. VII, Part 22, No.9. May 
1949. 4 pp 

MOTIVE Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments Aeronautical Equipment 
American Republics and Canada. Vol. VII, 
Part 22, No. 10. May 1949. 4 pp 
COMMODITIES 


WORLD TRADE IN 


Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine.] 


Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Foreign Trade in Vegetable 
Seeds Vol VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 13 
May 1949. 14 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Foreign Trade in Apples and 
Pears Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 24 
May 1949. 11 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Foreign Trade in Coffee, Tea 
and Cocoa Beans, First Quarter 1949, with 
Comparisons. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. Ni 
25. June 1949. 13 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Exports of Unmanufactured 
Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures, March 
1949, and January-March 1948 and 1949 
Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 27. May 1949 
11 pp 

LUMPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS United 
States Lumber Trade, January to March 
1949 Vol. VII, Part 9, Sup. No. 3 May 
1949. 4 pp 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Develop- 
ments in China. Vol. VII, Part 10, Sup. No 
5. May 1949. 3 pp 





PuLP AND Paper. United States Trade in 
Pulp, Paper, and Related Products, January 
February, and March 1949. Vol. VII, Part 
10, Sup. No. 6. May 1949. 6 pp 

PULP AND PAPER Production of Photo. 
graphic Paper in Japan. Vol. VII, Part 10. 
Sup. No. 7. May 1949. 2 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARI 
ing Fixtures and Sanitary Ware 
Vol. VII, Part 15, Sup. No. 4 
pp 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS Wool, Union of 
South Africa. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 10 
May 1949 3 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Rayon Piece Goods 
Paraguay, 1948 Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No 
11. May 1949 3 pp 


Plumb- 
Lebanon 
June 1949. 3 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


subscription: Domesti« 
Individual 


Annual 


eign $6.75 


$5.00, for- 
reports vary in 
price For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by 


ment of 


Printing 
Depart- 
Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine 


United States Trade with European Coun- 
tries, 1948 (Statistical Supplement to Vol- 
ume VI, Bulletin No. 5, “United States Trade 
with European Recovery Program Countries 
which shows data for 1938, 1946, 1947, and 
a part of 1948). Vol. VI, No. 20. May 1949 
20 pp. Price 10 cent 

Siam—Summary Basic Economic Infor- 
mation. Vol. VI, No. 21 May 1949. 8 pp 
Price 5 cents 

Indonesia—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. Vol. VI, No. 22. May 1949. 8 
pp. Price 5 cents 

New Caledonia and Dependencies—Sum- 
mary of Basic Economic Information Vol 
VI, No. 23. May 1949. 11 pp. Price 10 cents 

Preparing Shipments to Portugal (Docu- 
mentation, Consular, and Customs Require- 
ments) Vol. VI, No. 24. May 1949. 4 pp 
Price 5 cents 

Establishing a Business in Mexico. Vol 
VI, No. 25. May 1949. 11 pp. Price 10 cents 

Preparing Shipments to El Salvador (Docu- 
mentation, Consular, and Customs Require- 
ments Vo. VI., No. 26. May 1949. 4 pp 


Price 5 cents 


Bureau of the Census 


|Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or field offices, of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 

the United States (Issued monthly and 
quarterly and cumulative basis.) 
Monthly and issues, each 15 


also on a 


quarterly 


cents; annual subscription (including 
monthly and quarterly issues), $2.25 
January 1949. 40 pp. February 1949. 
41 pp 

FT 120—United States Imports for Consump- 


tion of Merchandise. Country of Origin 
by Subgroup. Monthly and annual issues, 
each 10 cents; annual subscription (includ- 
ing annual and monthly issues), $1.25 
March 1949. 28 pp 

FT 420—United State 
and Foreign Merchandise 
tination by Subgroup 
nual issues 
scription (including annual and monthly 
issues ) $1.50 February 1949. 45. pp. 
March 1949. 45 pp 


Exports of Domestic 
Country of Des- 
Monthly and an- 


each 15 cents: annual sub- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 


York City cert 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 


Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar: _ 
Otticial 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France metropolitan Fram 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherland Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republi Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlement Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdon Pound 


Foreign Bank ‘Note 


Monetary unit 


ified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
rrade, | 


8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


A verage rate Latest 
available 
quotation 

May 1949 June 7, 

(monthly 1949 


1947 1948 
(annual (annual 


$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2115 $3. 2092 
0228 0228 0228 0228 
1, 0218 1, 0221 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1, 0000 1. 0000 
9200 . 9169 9515 . 9563 
3012 3012 
, 0201 0201 . 0201 0201 
2086 2086 2085 2085 
_ OO84 

> 0048 0047 0047 
00382 0030 0030 
3016 3. 3017 . 3017 3017 
3776 3767 . 3761 3762 
3. 2229 3. 5048 3. 9905 3. 9876 
2016 2016 2016 2016 
4972 4972 
0403 0402 0403 0403 
4. 0074 4, 0075 4. 0075 4. 0075 

0913 O913 
721 4718 
2782 2782 2782 2782 
2336 2336 2336 2336 
4. (286 4.0313 4. 0304 4.0275 


Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949 


Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





Exclude P n, beginning April 1948 


‘On Augu t 19 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the v 


British pound 4 
Based on quotations through December 17 


Republic, 


NOTE Quotations for Ce¢ 


ind Straits Set 


ilue of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


tlements available beginning January 24, 1949 





FT 800—United States Trade in Merchandise 
and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (except Alaska 
and Hawaii) Monthly and annual issues, 
each 10 cents; annual subscription (includ- 
ing annual and monthly issues), $1.25 


February 1949. 16 pp. Calendar year 1948 
29 pp 
FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 


United States on Vessels Engaged in For- 
eign Trade. Summary report. Monthly. 
March 1949. 2 pp 

FT 900 


United States Foreign Trade Total 


Trade Summary report Monthly 
March 1949. 3 pp 
FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 


by Commodity. Summary report. Month- 
ly. March 1949. 10 pp 
FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 


by Country Summary report 
March 1949. 4 pp 


Monthly 


FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with E. C. A. Countries. Summary report. 
Monthly. March 1949. 1 p 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 


with U.S. 8S. R. and Other Eastern Europe 
Summary report Monthly March 1949 
l p 

FT 970—United States Foreign Trade 
by Customs District Summary report. 
Monthly March 1949. 2 pp 

FT 972—United States Foreign Trade. Wa- 
ter-Borne Trade by United States Port 
Summary report. Monthly. January 1949 
7 pp. January-December 1948. 5 pp 

FT 973—United States Foreign Trade. Wa- 
ter-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Summary 
report. January-December 1948 3 pp 

FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Ex- 
ports Monthly De- 


Trade 


Summary report 
cember 1948, 2 pp 

FT 973-I—United Foreign Trade 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area Im- 
ports. Summary report Monthly Feb- 
ruary 1949. 3 pp 


States 


June 20. 1949 


FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. Ves- 
sel Entrances and Clearances. Summary 
report. Monthly. March 1949. 3 pp. 

FT 976—Shipments Under the United States 
Foreign Aid Programs Made on Army- or 
Navy-Operated Vessel (American Flag) by 
Port of Lading by Country of Destination. 
Monthly. March 1949. 3 pp. 

FT 981—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden On and Unladen 
From Vessels at United States Ports during 
the Intransit Movement of the Merchandise 
from One Foreign Country to Another. 
Preliminary. Monthly. January 1949. 5 
pp 

Special Statistical Reports on United States 
Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. (Issued 
at irregular intervals.) United States Ves- 
sel Exports to E. C. A. Countries, by Type 
of Vessel and by Flag of Vessel: No.9. De- 
cember 1948. 4 pp 

Statement 2402—United States Gold and Sil- 
ver Movements Monthly April 1949. 
4 pp 

Foreign Trade Statistics Notes 
ly. April 1949. 39 pp. 

P. B. 134B-I&II—Changes in Parts I and II of 
Schedule B, “Statistical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported From the United States,” January 1, 
1949, Edition Effective immediately. 
Dated May 23, 1949. 2 pp 


Month- 





A newly designed and easily installed 
Swedish oil separator makes it possible to run 
Diesel engines in ships on ordinary low-grade 
fuel oil used in boilers, enabling enormous 
savings in operating costs, said Axel Norling, 
head of the marine section of the Swedish 
Separator Company, at a recent meeting of 
shipbuilding and aviation experts in Stock- 
holm. He estimated that the costs of in- 
stallation could be recovered within 1 year 
from savings in operating costs. 
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(Continued from p. 39) 


by which the voice of Ireland could «be 
brought to the Irish race abroad, particularly 
in Britain, America, and the Dominions. 
The station will have an output of 100 kilo- 
watts and is said to represent the most mod- 
ern advances in radio engineering and design. 
Particular importance will be attached to 
news transmissions. 


Consumers of Electricity 
“Strike” in Costa Rica 


The first problem confronting the newly 
created Costa Rican Institute of Electricity, 
which was established to solve the problem 
of the scarcity of electricity within the 
country, was a “strike” of consumers of elec- 
tricity in Cartago. Users in that city and 
surrounding territory have refused to pay 
their electrical bills until assured that the 
service would be improved. Unconfirmed 
reports of the impending nationalization of 
the American-owned power company supply- 
ing Cartago were revived. 


Electric-Power Output 
Increased in Morocco 


Morocco’s electric-power production in 
1948, totaling approximately 397,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, increased 21 percent over that in 
1947, according to reports reaching the United 
States Consulate General at Casablanca. 
Steam plants produced about 184,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, and hydroelectric plants 
generated the remainder. 


Communications in China 


Telegraph contact has been extended to all 
principal cities under Communist occupation 
in Central and North China and Manchuria, 
according to reports reaching the United 
States Consulate General at Hong Kong. In 
addition to Tientsin, telegrams may now be 
lodged in Hong Kong for transmission to 
Antung, Changchowfu, Changchun, Cheng- 
chowho, Chinkiang, Chinwangtao, Dairen, 
Hangechow, Hankow, Harbin, Hsuchang, 
Kaifeng, Kalgan, Kiukiang, Nanking, Paoting, 
Peiping, Shenyang (Mukden), Sian, Soochow, 
Suchowfu, Taiyuan, Tangku, Tangshan, 
Tsinan, Woyangho, Wuchang, Wuhu, Wusih, 
and Yingchow. 

The American Consulate General at Shang- 
hai reports that all radio stations in Shang- 
hai owned by the Government, private corpo- 
rations, or amateurs were required to register 
by June 20, 1949, with the Military Control 
Commission, or be subject to penalties. 


Philippine Air Lines 
Shows Profit for 1948 


Philippine Air Lines, Inc. (PAL), realized 
a net profit of 552,921 pesos in 1948 as against 
a net loss of 2,487,217 pesos in 1947. Passen- 
ger revenue increased more than 29 percent; 
freight and other operating revenue increased 
over 36 percent. 

In its international operations, the com- 
pany sustained a loss from January through 
May of 1948 of 594,537 pesos, but realized a 
net profit during the succeeding 7 months 
of 165,575 pesos. The first DC-6 was placed 
in operation at the end of May, and three 
additional DC—6’s were added during the lat- 
ter part of the year. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a doliar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange A pproxi- 
1947 1948 May Rat mate Dat 
(annual) | (annual 1949 ‘are equivalent ors 
in [ S 
1949 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | May 31 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 234 ey 
Auction 4.94 4.04 4.94 4.94 2024 Do 
Free market 4.08 4. 36 4.81 4.81 279 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42.42 42.42 0236 > May 4 
Differential 56. 05 6. 05 56.0 56.0 O178 Do 
Curb 64.06 78. 12 92, 00 92. 00 O09 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 18.72 18.72 18. 72 0534 > June 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 June 1 
Free market 47.95 59. 4 64. 25 6A. 25 O156 Do 
oH Pp.” 31.00 31.00 1.00 1.00 032 ly 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 7¢ 1. 96 1. OF 102 | May 2 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.77 1. 96 1. 96 5102 ey 
Curb . 2.17 ) 68 2. 6S 2.9 41 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6. 26 6. 60 7. 76 7.8 1274 | May 31 
Controlled 5. 67 5. 67 67 67 174 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 10000 June l 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Apr. 2 
cial 
Free 17.47 18.05 17 7.35 0577 By 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 $w02 | June 1 
Mexico Peso Free . 4.86 6. OS 47.97 1253 May 19 
Nicaragua Cardoba Official 5. 00 00 ow) (M 2000 Ap 
Curb : 5. 64 6.32 6.72 7. OM 1429 D> 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 2 3 12 12 3205 | Apr. 28 
Free 3.31 62 7 7 206 D> 
Peru.. Sol_. Official 6.50 6 50 6.450 6 50 1538 Apr. 21 
Free 12, 48 14. OS 17.78 17.9. O558 By 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 2. 50 2. 0 2.0) 1000) June 1 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 1.40 1H »; I 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1. 9) 1. 9 1. W 5263 Do 
Other purposes 1. 785 2.08 2. 25 2. 25 4444 ay 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3 35 3 35 3 35 OF De 
Free 3. 35 ys Do 
1 Bolivia, curb rate for April; Colombia, curb rate for Colombia The Bank of the Republic rate is the 
April; Ecuador, free rate for February; Mexico, rate for official rate maintained by that institution. Most im- 


March; Nicaragua, curb rate for February; Paraguay, 
free rate for April; Peru, free rate for March 

2 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average. 

3 June to December. 

4 No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. 
For fiscal purposes a rate of 7.85 pesos per US$1 or 
US$0.1274 per peso was established on May 25, 1949 

5 Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through 
the purchase and use of exchange certificates which 
during March were being quoted at an average rate of 
17.90 soles per dollar, or $0.0559 per sol 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy Nontrade re- 
mittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market 
rate 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to 
the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on 
certain exchangetsales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 
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ports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging 
from 10 to 30 percent Payments for other imports are 
made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from I 
to 30 percent. Remittances on account of capital ma 
be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade trans 
actions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent 
and only in transactions specifically provided for may 
exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Costa Pica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rats 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Ecuador —*‘ Essential’? imports are paid for at the 
cfficial rate, charges of 4 percent and | sucre per dollar or 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucre 
per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the officia 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘*Luxury”’’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rat« 






most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
4 tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the 


merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 


at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 


other permitted transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
on Aug. 11, 1948 after having been suspended since July 
24, 1947. 

Venezuela 


Controlled and free rates identical 
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automotive spare parts, glassware, aluminum 


wares, earthenware, hardware, electrical 
goods, and Diesel spare parts 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 


only by American firms from this Branch 
and from Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for each coun- 
try 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Panama 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, 
gineers—-Argentina 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, 
gineers—Siam 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, 


and En- 


and En- 


and En- 


gineers—-United Kingdom 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—-Canada 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Indochina 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Iraq 

Bakeries—Brazil 

Bakeries—Netherlands 

Beverage Manufacturers—Cuba 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairs, and 
Chandlers—-Venezuela 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
Dominican Republic 

Broadcasting Stations—Brazil 


Broadcasting Stations 


Chile 


(Long-Wave) 


Broadcasting Stations (Long, Medium, 
and Short Wave)—Colombia 

Broadcasting Stations—Peru 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Austra- 
lia 


Clothing Manufacturers—El Salvador. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—-Switzerland 

Commercial Industrial 


Testing Labora- 


tories—Algeria 
Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Argentina 


Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 


tories—Austria 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Bolivia 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Brazil 

Commercial Industrial Testing lLabora- 
tories—Chile 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—-Cuba 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—-Denmark 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—-France 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories-—Guatemala 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—-Mexico 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories——Peru 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Portugal 





EXPLANATION OF RATES— Continued 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above 
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Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Sweden. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—-Tunisia. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Union of South Africa. 

Dairy Industry—Dominican Republic. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Jamaica. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Norway. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Algeria. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Brazil. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Tunisia. 

Flour Mills—Brazil. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Haiti. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Indonesia. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Haiti. 

Ink Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Cuba. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Cuba. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Siam 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Meat Packing, Sausage andeCasings—Chile. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Colombia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Haiti 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Algeria. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Bolivia. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Sweden. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Colombia 

Motion-Picture Industry—Australia. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Israel. 

Neon-Sign Manufacturers—Colombia 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—British Malaya 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, and Refiners— 
Switzerland 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Austria 

Petroleum Industry—-Guatemala. 

Petroleum Industry—Haiti. 

Petroleum Industry—Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Cuba. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers——Mexico. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Italy 

Rice Mills—-Switzerland. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Norway. 

Rubber Growers and Exporters—Brazil. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Morocco. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Canary Islands. 

Wallboard and Plasterboard Manufac- 
turers—Brazil 

The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various of- 
ficial and unofficial sources. 

Bicycle and Motorcycle Manufacturers 
Germany 

Blanket Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Japan. 

Clothing Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Japan. 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Japan. 

Petroleum Industry—Japan. 
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U. S. and Canada Sign New Bilaterial Air Agreement 


It was announced June 5 that the delegations representing the United States and 
Canadian Governments which have been discussing bilateral air arrangements between 
the two countries have concluded and signed a new bilateral air agreement on scheduled 
air services to replace the one presently in effect, which was signed early in 1945. 

The new agreement differs from its predecessor in form in that it adopts the pattern 
for bilateral agreements that has been evolving in recent years. This pattern, which is 
based on certain standard articles developed at the Chicago International Air Conference 
in 1944, is known generally as the Bermuda-type agreement, since the first agreement 
of this type was concluded in Bermuda between the United States and the United King- 


dom. 


countries. 


at Edmonton. 


tion relations between the two countries. 


Air Transport Board. 


The new agreement provides for the exercise of traffic rights in each country by sched- 
uled air lines of the other on certain agreed international through routes. Certain 
changes were made in the existing network of trans-border air services between the two 


The changes in trans-border services are that the United States has been granted a 
direct route between New York and Toronto, replacing its existing route from Buffalo to 
Toronto. This route will directly parallel the existing Canadian route from Toronto to 
New York. The United States has also received a route from Great Falls, Mont., to 
Edmonton, Alberta, which may be operated in conjunction with the existing United 
States service from Great Falls to Lethbridge. 

Canada has received a direct route from Montreal to New York which will directly 
parallel the existing United States route between New York and Montreal. 

Under these arrangements carriers of both countries may both operate between the 
largest city in the United States and the two largest cities in Canada. In other respects 
the existing pattern of trans-border services is not changed. 

In addition the United States has been granted two international through routes, the 
first from the United States through Gander, Newfoundland, and on across the Atlantic 
and the second from the United States through Edmonton to Alaska and the Orient. 
United States carriers on these routes may pick up and set down traffic at Gander and 


Canada has been granted a through route to Hawaii and on to Australasia and a 
through route to Florida and on to the Caribbean. On these routes Canadian carriers 
may pick up and set down traffic at Honolulu and at Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The chairmen of the two delegates expressed great satisfaction at the conclusion of 
the negotiations and stated their belief that the new agreement is a fair and reasonable 
arrangement which will add to the already excellent record of close and friendly avia- 


The agreement was signed at Ottawa on behalf of the United States by Russell B. 
Adams, Chairman of the United States Delegation and Member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and on behalf of the Government of Canada by John Baldwin, Chairman of the 


An exchange of notes concerning the use of certain leased bases was also entered into, 
the notes being signed for the United States by Ambassador Lawrence A. Steinhardt and 
for Canada by A. D, P. Heeney, Under Secretary of State for External Affairs. 











River-Valley Project Laid 
on Himalayan Foothills 


An important step toward exploiting the 
resources of the Himalayas for the develop- 
ment of India was taken on May 23, when 
Prime Minister Nehru laid the foundation 
stone of the Yamuna hydroelectric scheme, 
the first river-valley project in the United 
Provinces, at Dak Pather, 30 miles from 
Dehra Dun. 

The site of the $51,000,000 project is at an 
altitude of 3,500 feet on the foothills of the 
Himalayan ranges. The scheme aims at the 
utilization for power generation of a total 
drop of 750 feet in the Yamuna River and 
its tributary, Tons. The development of 
power will be in two stages and is scheduled 
to be completed by 1955, the India Informa- 
tion Services say. 

In the first stage it is proposed to build a 
2,480-foot-long barrage across the Yamuna 
and install two power stations. The second 
stage comprises the construction of a 70-foot- 
high dam across the Tons. On an average, 
74,600,000 units (kilowatt-hours) of elec- 
tricity will (it is expected) be generated 
annually. 

The project when fully developed should 
provide electric energy equivalent to a labor 
force of 3,360,000 men working 8 hours a 
day, says Indian authorities. 


Dutch Flower-Bulb Exports; 
Demonstration Garden at Hillegom 


The export of flower bulbs is of great im- 
portance to the Netherlands. The value of 
bulb exports in 1948 was over 73,000,000 guil- 
ders, against more than 71,000,000 in 1947. 
If, however, the Netherlands is to attain pro- 
portionally the same level as in 1930, exports 
will have to rise to an amount of 90,000,000 
guilders. 

Special attention is paid in the Nether- 
lands to the improvement of the quality of 
the bulbs. In Lisse there has for many years 
been a laboratory for scientific bulb research, 
which is constantly engaged in experiments, 
particularly in the field of controlling bulb 
diseases, because the Netherlands has made 
it a point to export only high-grade products 
and to give every guaranty for the excellent 
quality of the bulbs, say Dutch authorities. 
In addition, scientific experiments are made 
in cultivating new species. It has now been 
decided to lay out a permanent demonstra- 
tion garden at Hillegom, which is expected to 
be opened in March 1950. It will offer an 
opportunity, in particular to foreign visi- 
tors, to take cognizance of everything con- 
cerning bulb growing in the widest sense, 
to have an easy survey of the flowering bulbs, 
and to get a good impression of the various 
species and varieties. This demonstration 
garden will cover an area of 3.70 acres. 
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bile manufacturer. Construction of the 
plant will start shortly, and it is expected 
that the plant will be in operation in about 
a year. 

European competition increased during 
May. Belgian steel mills are quoting $120 
per metric ton c. i. f. La Guaira for one- 
fourth-inch reinforcing bars as against $139 
by United States mills. Belgium is also 
underquoting United States mills for struc- 
turals. Two important shipments of nail- 
manufacturing machinery were received from 
Italy, and a substantial quantity of shoe ma- 
chinery arrived from Denmark. Swedish 
cement entered the market for the first time, 
competing with United States, Puerto Rican, 
and German brands. 

The duty increases on cotton and rayon 
textiles during April, together with the re- 
duction in import quotas, reflected better 
business for domestic cotton and rayon 
manufacturers, and during May, for the first 
time in several months, stocks of domes- 
tically manufactured piece goods moved in 
appreciable quantities. The Government 
continued its interdepartmental study of 
items for which domestic manufacturers are 
seeking tariff increases, such as hog lard, 
automobile tires, steel beds, canned sardines, 
paint, absorbent cotton, shirts, hosiery, 
crackers, tomato juice, candies, and certain 
lines of sporting goods. It was expected that 
the study will be completed toward the end 
of June, and it is likely that duties on most 
of the above items will be increased and per- 
haps quantitative restrictions imposed. 

The Government’s rent-control commis- 
sion during May gave certain property owners 
permission to increase rents whenever justi- 
fied. This action is a deviation from the 
Government's long-standing policy to hold 
down rents and no doubt will tend to in- 
crease private construction. The National 
Supply Commission issued import licenses 
for potatoes during May but announced that 
no further licenses would be granted until 
January 31, 1950. The Commission recalled 
for cancellation all outstanding import li- 
censes for hog lard for which orders had not 
been placed. At the same time, it established 
new and identical prices for vegetable and 
hog lard, which have been fixed at $0.423 per 
pound. The new price reduces the return to 
local producers of vegetable lard but is highly 
favorable to importers. However, the Gov- 
ernment will restrict the issuance of import 
licenses for lard until such time as local oil 
mills are able to absorb their present large 
stocks of copra which were purchased at ex- 
tremely high prices. 

The Governor of the State of Sucre awarded 
an 18,000,000-bolivar contract (1 bolivar is 
valued officially at approximately $0.30 United 
States currency) in May to a local firm for 
the construction and paving of State high- 
ways. The President of the Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation recently announced 
that this Federal agency intends to sell all 
industrial plants it now owns and operates 
to private enterprise. The Government de- 
creed the law authorizing the 1950 census 
(including agriculture), appointed the offi- 
cials, and appropriated the money required 
to carry the preliminary organization until 
the close of the fiscal year. 

A new immigration policy was set whereby 
involuntary immigration is to be limited to 
400 families monthly of which 150 families 
will be taken from the displaced persons pool 
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through the facilities of the International 
Refugee Organization of the United Nations. 
The remaining 250 families each month will 
come from Italy, Spain, France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Switzerland on a quota 
basis of 110: 100: 10: 10: 10. As most fami- 
lies selected will have children, the contem- 
plated influx will exceed 1,200 persons 
monthly. 

Demand for boivares by the petroleum com. 
panies to pay part of their 1948 income 
taxes brought dollar purchases by the Central 
Bank to $93,018,725 during April, the highest 
for any month except June 1948. During 
April, purchases of all foreign exchange ex- 
ceeded sales by $46,494,879, resulting in an 
excess of purchases over sales of all foreign 
exchange equivalent to $28,496,292 for the 
first 4 months of 1949. Total gold and for- 
eign-exchange holdings of the Bank 
amounted to $373,912,684 on April 30, a 
record high Federal income in April of 
271,438,746 bolivares exceeded expenditures 
by 122,502,899 bolivares, raising Government 
reserve funds to 279,214,039 bolivares on 
April 30. The preliminary budget for fiscal 
year 1949-50 is estimated at 1,500,000,000 
bolivares, which is 10 percent less than the 
approved budget for the current fiscal year, 
and 35 percent less than the approved budget 
plus additional appropriations through May 
31. 

Loans totaling $6,630,000 were granted in 
the first quarter of 1949 to 11,585 producers. 
The total number of credits granted is 25 
percent less than in 1948, showing that in- 
dividual loans are larger. This shift in the 
character of production loans presages a 
greater chance that the credits will result in 
surpluses for sale in contrast to the subsist- 
ence loans made last year. A new agrarian 
reform act has been released to the press 
by the Government. The new act is based 
on that of 1945 but includes some features 
of the 1948 act, together with some legisla- 
tion on farm tenancy. All agrarian acts have 
land-expropriation clauses, though in the 
present proposal the power to expropriate is 
severely circumscribed The act creates a 
National Agrarian Institute with perlimi- 
nary assets of certain Government-owned 
agricultural properties and an initial ap- 
propriation of $30,000,000 to be expended 
over a period of 4 years 
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NEW RESTRICTIONS ON THE ACTIVITIES OF 
FOREIGNERS 


Article 32 of the Law of Foreigners of 1937 
prohibits entry into the national territory of 
Venezuela of bartenders, peddlers, street ven- 
dors, traders in trinkets, and, in general, all 
foreigners engaged in such nonessential oc- 
cupations and orders their departure, by such 
means as necessary, if they have entered 
already 

The Ministry of the Interior, through the 
National Office of Security and Foreigners, 
has published a decree dated May 12, 1949, 
which provides that, in compliance with 
these sections of the Law of Foreigners, a 
period of 6 months will be allowed to for- 
eigners now engaged in the retail sale of 
liquor, either as owners or employees, to with- 
draw from this occupations; but concerning 
peddlers in general, the prohibition is im- 
mediately effective. Sanctions will be ap- 
plied against all who do not comply. 

However, a statement by the Director of 
the National Office of Security and Foreign- 
ers on May 13, 1949, indicates that the de- 
cree will apply only to foreigners who have 
entered the country since 1937, when the Law 
of Foreigners was adopted 


Foreign Service Officers 
BARRY T. BENSON 


Barry T. Benson, presently serving as Com- 
mercial Attache at Bangkok, Thailand 
(Siam), was born near Ladonia, Tex., was 
educated in the La- 
donia and Honey 
Grove (Texas) pub- 
lic schools, and at- 
tended Spear Jun- 
ior College for a 
year and the YMCA 
School _ of Com- 
merce for a year 

Before the first 
World War, Mr 
Benson was em- 
ployed by telephone 
and electric com- 
panies, and during 
the war he served 
in the U.S. Navy in 
1917-19 as a gunner’s mate. He then was 
an engineer for electric and communications 
companies for 16 years, and was an engineer- 
ing expert with the Federal Communications 
Commission for 2 years. 

In February 1937, Mr. Benson joined the 
Foreign Service of the Department of Com- 
merce and was Trade Commissioner at Cal- 
cutta for 2 years When the Foreign Service 
of the Department of Commerce was merged 
into the Foreign Service of the United States 
in July 1939, Mr. Benson was commissioned 
in the Foreign Service. Since that time he 
has served at Calcutta, Bogota, Johannes- 
burg, Ciudad Juarez, Managua, and London, 
as well as in the State Department 
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Technicians From ERP 
Countries Active in U. S. 


Technicians from four Marshall Plan coun- 
tries arrived in the United States recently to 
begin studies of American methods in the 
fields of finance, agriculture, and mining, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration an- 
nounced May 30 

The visitors from Italy, Ireland, England, 
and Norway have come to the United States 
under ECA's technical-assistance program at 
the request of their governments to secure 
technical information needed in the recovery 
efforts of their countries 

Three officials of the Italian Ministry of 
Finance, Dr. Pietro Nasini, Dr. Francesco 
Massimino, and Inspector General Aurelio 
Morelli, arrived aboard the liner Saturnia, 
They will spend several months in Washing- 
ton studying governmental organization and 
administration for use in connection with 
the reform and improvement of Italy’s fiscal 
system 

Dr. Thomas Walsh, Senior Soils Advisory 
Officer of the Ireland Department of Agri- 
culture, arrived for a study-tour designed 
to assist Ireland in its land-improvement and 
development program 

An English agricultural economist, Dr. W. 
A. Menzies-Kitchin, arrived to begin a study 
of American methods of increasing produc- 
tivity of farm labor. Dr. Menzies-Kitchin, 
who is scheduled to spend about 2'4 months 
in the United States, will gather information 
about methods and techniques used in the 
United States to simplify farm operations. 

Asbjoern Boersting, Electrical Superintend- 
ent of the Sydvaranger Iron Mines in north- 
ern Norway, will study electrical equipment 
used in United States mining operations. 
Two other officials of the Norway company 
arrived in May to begin studies that are de- 
signed to help Norway in the rehabilitation 
of mines destroyed during the war. 
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